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CHRISTMAS. 
A CHRISTMAS PRAYER. 








BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





LORD, for the lonely heart 
1 pray apart. 

Now, for the son of sorrow 
Whom this to-morrow 
Rejoiceth not, O Lord, 
Hear my weak word ! 


For lives too bitter to be borne, 
For the tempted and the torn, 
For the prisoner in the cell, 

For the shame lip doth not tell, 
For the haggard suicide. 

Peace, peace, this Christmastide ! 


Into the desert, trod 

By the long sick, O God; 

Into the patient gloom 

Of that small room 

Where lies the child of pain 
Of all neglected most—be fain 
To enter, healing, and remain. 


Now, at the fall of day, 

I bow and pray. 

For those who cannot sleep 
A watch | keep. 

Oh, let the starving brain 
Be fed, and fed again; 

At Thy behest 

The tortured nerve find rest. 


I see the vacant chair. 

Father of souls, prepare 

My poor thought’s feeble power 
To plead this hour: 


For the empty, aching home 
Where the silent footsteps come, 
Where the unseen face looks on, 
Where the hand-clasp is not felt, 
Where the dearest eyes are gone, 
Where the portrait ou the wall 
Stirs and struggles as to speak, 
Where the light breath from the hall 
Calls the color to the cheek, 
Where the voice breaks in the hymn 
When the sunset burneth dim. 
Where the late, large tear will start, 
Frozen by the broken heart, 
Where the lesson is to learn 
How to live, to grieve, to yearn, 
How to bear, and how to bow. 
Oh, the Christmas that is fled! 
Lord of living and of dead, 
Comfort THOU! 
NEWTON HIGHLANDS, MASs. 


CHRISTMAS. 
THE TRANSFIGURED MENAGERIE, 





BY GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D., 
Pastor First Baprist CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. PENN. 


“ The wolf shall dwell with the lamb; 

And the leopard shall lie down with the kid; 

And the calf and the young and the fatling together: 

And a little child shall lead them. 

And the cew and the bear shall feed; 

Their young ones shall lie down together; 

And the lion shall eat straw like the ox. 

And the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, 

And the weaned child shall put his hand on the basilisk’s den.” 

It is the evangelical prophet’s vision of the Golden 
Age. 

And, first, the vision will be true of the Coming Man. 

For man is at present a self-discordant being. His 
moral nature—what is it buta growling menagerie? Or, 
to use the expressive language of Paul: ‘‘ The flesh lust- 
eth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh; 
for these are contrary the one to the other; that ye may 
not do the things that ye would.” That is to say: Man’s 
lower nature is on bad terms with his upper; and so they 
are always in a fight. How graphically Plato sets this 
forth in his allegory of the Winged Steeds: the’one of 








nokle breed soaring heavenward; the other, of ignoble, 
plunging earthward. And again the bard of Avon: 
“The genius ard the mortal instruments 
Are then in council; and the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The vature of an insurrection!” 

Man’s soul is, indeed, bedeviled withits own anarchy. 
Observe, for instance, the distracted character of our 
Sabbath worship. It is the joined battle of the instinct 
of reverence and the instinct of earthliness. Amid the 
services of cong, of reading the Holy Word, of sermon, 
of prayer, of the Holy Communion itself, how the spirit 
of worldliness battles in our hearts with the spirit of 
worship. Distracting cares, vain thoughts, unholy de- 
sires, skeptical surmises, angry feelings, mean jealousies, 
selfish plans, yesterday’s transactions, to-morrow’s 
schemes—how often these and such as these steal, like a 
brood of vipers, into the chambers of the soul, infesting 
her sanctuaries, coiling in her most sacred shrines, 
fastening their fangs on her purest affections, polluting 
with their slime her holiest aspirations. How often 
these unworthy thoughts riot, mob-like, through the 
soul’s dominions, blinding the eyes of her faith in the 
dust of their contending passions, drowning the voice of 
her praise in their deafening din. How often have our 
own hearts echoed the Apostle’s plaint as enshrined in 
the latter part of the seventh chapter of his letter to the 
Romans! 

And the unfortunate thing is, that we cannot unify 
ourselves. None but the Stronger than the strong man 
armed can overcome him, and expel the legion; so that 
he who.bad been possessed shall be found sitting at the 
Victor's feet, clothed and in his right mind. And ob- 
serve how Jesus Christ organizes the chaos of the soul. 
It is not by annihilating the passions; it is by transfigur- 
ing them. For example: Jesus Christ takes the instinct 
of accumulation, and turns it into moral acquisition; 
the instinct of ambition, and turns it into a means of 
philanthropy; even the instinct of vengeance, and turns 
it into forgiveness—literally overcoming evil with good. 
What a conspicuous instance of all this was Saul of Tar- 
sus! In him the wolf of wrath did lie down with the 
lamb of love; the leopard of cruelty with the kid of gen- 
tleness; the lion of pride with the fatling of meekness. 
In him every thought was brought into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ. In him was realized Ezekiel’s vis- 
ion of the concurrent cherubim and wheels. 

Secondly, Isaiah’s vision will be true of the Coming 
Society; for, it must be confessed that, at present, ours 
is a heterogeneous, jarring humanity. Behold the wars 
of races, the feuds of clans, the conflicts of classes, the 
campaigns of parties, the rivalries of trades, the colli- 
sions of schools, the broils of cliques, the crusades of 
sects, even the ruptures of friendships. Whenever the 
angels look down from their peaceful homes on this dis- 
cordant world of ours, I think that it must seem to them 
like an unleashed menagerie. But this shall not be so 
always. 

“For unto us a child is born, 

Unto us a son is given; 

And the government shall be upon his shoulder; 

And his name shall be called Wonderful, 

Counsellor, Mighty God, 

Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace. 

Of the increase of his government and peace there shall be no 

end.” 

Ay, Jesus Christ is the true usherer in of that Golden 
Age of which philosophers have dreamed, for which 
poets have sighed. He it is who maketh wars to cease 
unto the end of the earth, who breaketh the bow, who 
cutteth the spear in sunder, who burneth the chariot 
in the fire. In his days, when he shall come in his mil- 
lenial sway, the wolf of war shall dwell with the lamb 
of peace; the leopard of hate shall lie down with the kid 
of love; the bear of ravening shall feed with the cow 
of serenity; the lion of wrath shall eat straw like the 
ox of patience; the sucking child of the Sunday-school 
shall play on the hole of the asp of danger; and the 
weaned child of the Church shall put his hand on the 
basilisk’s den of wickedness. Or, to translate the ancient 
poetry into modern prose, humanity shall become in 
very fact one vast Co-operative Society, pervaded by 
one esprit de corps. In briefest phrase, men shall be 
organized into MAN. 

And observe who it is that shall thus re-organize and 
imparadise society. It is not an angel, not a warrior, 
not a philosopher, not even a priest. It is the Babe of 


of the Manger is immortally young. From the womb 
of the morning he has his perennial dew of youth. As 
such, he, the undying Child, is taming the wild, growl- 
ing, gnashing menagerie of mankind; slowly but surely 
transfiguring it into the City of God. Be it for us all to 
share in the beatitude of the Infant of Days! 


CHRISTMAS. 
CHRISTMAS EVE. 
BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 





THE moon is in a tranquil mood; 
The silent air is bland; 
Only the spirits of the good 
Go musing up the land. 
The sea is wrapped in mist and rest; 
It is the night that God hath blessed. 


If you but leave your heart ajar 
A Christmas gift to win, 
Some blessed Being from some star 
Will softly enter in, 
To hang upon the hallowed place 
A portrait of the Saviour’s face. 
SHEPHERDSTOWN, W. VA. 


CHRISTMAS. 
CHRISTMASES IN THE HEAVENLIES. 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 








The Bible is history with the flesh off. It is vision 
of earthly affairs from the heavenly side, as God sees 
them. Most men look at a clock only to see the position 
of the hands. Genius looks behind them and sees deli- 
cate adjustments, embodied human thought, the re- 
corded revolution of worlds, dependence on and advan- 
tage taken of the constancy of the fundamental laws of 
the universe. We mostly see a dynasty tumble, or a 
peasant go up to the throne; but penetrative vision sees 
the fundamental laws of the universe at work, and God 
within the shadow, keeping watch above his own. 

Can more penetrative vision see into the Heavenlies? 
A little. The things there are too vast for the angels to 
thoroughly comprehend, tho they desire to look into 
them. So do we desire, comprehending even less. 
Things are there in which we are interested, of which 
we know something, but of which we cannot know all 
for many a millennia. 

The Holy Communion seems to be somehow cele- 
brated. This is hinted in Christ’s saying, ‘‘I will not 
drink the sacramental wine till I drink it new in the 
kingdom of God.” 

John seems to have been permitted to see into Heaven 
when they were celebrating Christ's death and resurrec- 
tion. 

That great song of numberless thousands of voices 
broke like a storm of multitudinous waves and said: 
‘‘Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, 
and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and 


| glory, and biessing.” We do not wonder at the jubilant 


shouting, for they saw that that death redeemed them, 
and made them kings and priests unto God to reign for- 
ever. : 

Now. if any great festival is kept in the Heavenlies cer- 
tainly.Christmas will be. By Christmas we mean all 
that is connected with Christ’s coming into this world 
for its salvation. 

There are many passages in the Old Testament that re- 
fer to Christ that we should not so interpret if inspira- 
tion had not set its seal upon them a3 such. Scripture 
as well as vegetation, gravitation or light is more full of 
meaning than we know. So we may say with John 
Bradford: ‘‘ God has yet more light to break out of his 
word.” What has been said of Wordsworth may far 
better be said of the Bible. What earth’s far-off and 
lone mountains do for the plains and cities, that the 
Bible has done and will do for literature, and through 
literature for society, sending down great streams of 
higher truth, fresh and purifying winds of feeling to 
those who least dream from what quarter they come. 

The seventh verse of the fortieth Psalm seems to have 
reference to some great occasion when Christ’s purpose 
of dying for the race was made known, One thinks 
Heaven had a despair of our salvation. Neither the 
pewer nor wisdgm of man, of angels, or of God could 





Bethlehem: ‘‘ A little child shail lead them.” The Son 


save us. Then Christ says before the multitude, seeing 
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no hope: ‘‘ Sacrifice and offering thoa wouldst not, but a 
body thou hast prepared me. Lo! I come todo thy will, 
O God!” The whole stupendous pageant is not detailed. 
We could not understand it if it were; but at some 
time the amazed angels must have known for the first 
that their radiant King was to be uncrowned of glory 
and crowned with shame. There was a time when God 
declared the decree, Psalm ii, 7: ‘‘ Thou art my son, 
this day have I begotten thee. The heathen shall be thy 
inheritance and the uttermost parts of the earth, how- 
ever lost now, shall be thy possession.” 

But the first chapter of Hebrews has the most mag- 
nificent array of glimpses of Christmas in the Heaven- 
lies. The measureless exultation of Christ has two grada- 
tions. He isa son, begotten; hence he has innermost 
emanative identity of essence. That which is born of 
spirit is spirit. He is creator of all worlds, heir of all 
things, the brightness of his glory, the express image 
of his person, the upholder of all things by a word; he 
sits down by right of Nature on the right hand of the 
Majesty on bigh. 

When God brought his first begotten into the world, 
at our Christmas, the angels did not know what to do. 
They did not recognize in the Babe of Bethlehem their 
humbled Lord. They had been taught, but they did not 
understand. How could they? So God says: ‘‘ Let all 
the angels of God worship him.” He is still God. 
Angelsare not asked to worship any one less. He gues 
on, verse 8, toaffirm the eternity of theSon tho now veiled 
in flesh, and about to meet the temptations and death of 
aman. ‘Thy throne, O God, is forever and. ever.” 
There is a perfect assurance of victory. In all the sins, 
sicknesses and sorrows of earth he goes on to say, God 
hath annointed thee with the oil of gladness, In the 
weakness of infancy he furthermore affirms his power; 
as that which of old laid the foundations of the earth, 
and the heavens are the work of thy hand. They shall 
perish at length tho they last through’ eons and cycles, 
but thou remainest. He that created shall fold them 
up as a vesture, but thou art the same, and thy years 
shall not fail. Tho appearing as a babe his eternity is 
affirmed. 

After such proclamation it is no wonder that a multi- 
tude of the heavenly host broke out of the sky to the 
angel who stood alone before the shepherds, and filled 
the ears of men with the music of Heaven. Probably 
the scene of Hebrews first, referred to above, immediately 
preceded that song. At least all doubt and hesitation 
were now gone. The angel affirms that this babe just 
born is a Saviour, Christthe Lord. Such knowledge de- 
manded previous instruction. And the whole multitude, 
with doubts all gone, and the results of this life and 
death foreseen, shout ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest.” 

What the measures of duration and what the anniver- 
saries in Heaven may be we do not know, more than 
we know what is legal-tender. But evidently there are 
times when the Lord’: birth and death are remembered. 
It could not be otherwise. And as the periods go on, 
and the soul, changed from grace to grace and from 
glory to glory, sees what the blessed birth and tbe Infi- 
nite cost was ab'e to buy, and what endless opportunity 
can do for ever-expanding powers, we cannot doubt that 
the anthem that rolls like the voice of many waters grows 
richer and deeper, not merely by the addition of new 
voices, but by deeper meanings more clearly perceived 
by those who were singing when John was on Patmos, 
and all who have joined them since. 


Nore.—Of course every scholar knows that Alford and 
Delitzsch refer Heb. i, 6, to the second advent on account 
of a disputed position of the adverb “again.”” Other com- 
mentators equally good, and the whole reason of the case 
refer itto Christmas, as above. 


DENVER, COL. 
CHRISTMAS. 





CHRISTMAS EVE. 





BY JOHN B. TABB. 





TuROUGH tender mist of maidenhood, 
Expectant on the mountain hight, 

Break forth, and with thy radiance flood 
Our darkness, Child of Light! 


Sr. CHARLES CoLLeGe, Evxiicorr Crry, Mp. 


CHRISTMAS. 
‘‘A CHRISTMAS LINK TO THE CROSS,” 


BY MRS. MAUD B. BOOTH, 
OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 








Snow-flakes are kissing the pane; crystalicicles hang 
on-the window-frame: and outside is a thorough wintry 
scene. Sochilly and raw does it look that one instinct- 
ively shudders, and turns to the light and warmth 
within. 

‘« Christmas is coming!” say the snow-flakes! ‘‘ Christ- 
mas is coming!” sighs the wind as it drives them whirl- 
ing and dancing away from the window and spends its 
energy among the blackened bare branches of the trees. 
And as you turn from Nature to print, you find every 
magazine and periodical echoing the same news. 
‘‘ Christmas!” Ah, what a rush of memories crowd in 
after that word! Memories—of home-gatherings, feast- 
ings, laughter, mirth and gifts. Memories—of dear, 





dead faces, now cold beneath the snow, then smiling in 
the firelight close beside us. Memories—which take us 
with lightning speed over years from the first Christmas 
stocking we ever remember hanging at the head of our 
little cot, past many a bright, joyous day, until the 
wheel of life turns slower, and tears gather as we see 
sadder scenes, The first Christmas with a missing face 
at the family board; then Christmas with Mother gone. 
Until s!owly memory’s finger points nearer and nearer 
the present, and then our thoughts take a bound for- 
ward and we say, ‘‘ Yes, ’tis true; another Christmas 
has come!’ 

Stores are crowded; gifts are glittering in their gayly 
decked windows; streets are black with a merry, jostling 
throng. Absent ones are hurrying homeward—chil- 
dren from school, young men from college—some, fur 
clad, are standing on the steamer’s deck straining their 
eyes over the blue waters for the first sight of home— 
sweet home, 

Music and song, feasting and mirth, dancing of . feet 
and glitter of jewel, will be the order of the season; 
and yet, what does it all m-.an? Why this day we are 
to celebrate is Christ'sday ‘Yes, we know that,” says 
the crowd. ‘‘See! we have the manger softly painted on 
our cards of greeting; and Bethlehem’s star gleams with 
its rays of hope from the still, blue sky! As we chant 
our Christmas hymns, and greet each other, we shall 
think of the babe of whom the angels sang, to whom the 
wise men hasted—and whose birth caused watching 
shepherds to leave their flocks, and seek Him who had 
come to seek the world’s lost sheep.” It seems to me as 
Tlook back to that scene, and then return to see its 
sequel in this year of our Lord, 1890, that o’er that man- 
ger in the starlight was clearly cast a shadow which the 
clearer light of this century ought to bring out more 
clearly still, but which, alas! seems to have faded into 
the past. It is the shadow of the cross. Bethlehem’s 
star spoke of a coming Saviour who should save the 
world by the shedding of his own blood, as the climax 
of a sacrifice to be begun in the poverty and straw of 
that stable. And it seems to me that it is impossible to 
think of the baby-Christ without a thought-link show- 
ing us also Calvary’s martyr. It hasseemed to me ever 
since I learned to love this Saviour that he could not be 
separated from the cross. Its shadow begins lovingly, 
patiently, to fall in the starlight gleam of Christmas, 
and grows clearer and more and more real,until it is 
carved into shape by the Romans, and laid upon those 
dear, brave, all-suffering shoulders—which had already 
borne its unseen weight so long and so faithfully. 

You cannot separate the Christ from the cross; and 
without it Christianity would be a meaningless farce. 
And yet, alas! how much its real meaning has been lost, 
and banished from the religion of the nineteenth cen- 
tury! Plenty of crosses on the church steeples—num- 
berless crosses shining cold and white in the graveyards 
—countless stained windows depicting it in every color, 
hue and shade—Prayer-books and Bibles with crosses in 
gold and ivory and silver—fioral crosses for the dead and 
bejeweled crosses for the living—here, there and every- 
where. And yet the Cross, Christ’s cross as he left it to 
us, is but too little loved, too little used, too little shown 
forth in the lives of Christianity’s representatives of 
to-day. 

‘*Why bring so sad an emblem into the bright and 
happy thoughts of Christmas? Why strip the flowers 
off and show that rugged piece of blood-stained, tear- 
washed wood? This is a time for joy and praise and 
pealing bells!” Yes, of a truth it is; and to the heart 
fashioned like Christ’s—the heart that beats one with 
his, and which seeks the most closely to follow him— 
the Cross is the brightest, sweetest link of union, and to 
embrace it and carry it is the proudest honor of life. 


** But rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partaker’s of Christ’s 
sufferings; that, when his glory shall be revealed, ye may 
be glad also with exceeding joy.”’ 

Surely, at this season of gift-giving , we who call our- 
selves by His dear name should ask. first and foremost, 
what are we offering to Him—to the Lord whose birth 
we meet to celebrate. As we look into our lives, and 
then outinto the lives of others among the 400,000,000 
who are called his, a regret colder than the frost without 
must pierce our hearts and make us realize how little 
real practical sacrifice permeates the Christian world to- 
day. Sacrifice seems far too much to be considered a 
thing of the past. No more are we required to gather 
at the temple door with the firstlings of our flocks— 
with pure white doves, or sons consecrated to the 
priesthood from their birth. These sacrifices were ended 
and the consuming fires on the high altars extinguished 
when the great sacrifice was offered up upon the Cross, 
But as that was the fulfillment in fact of the offering, all 
those emblems but in figure pointed to, so it was to be- 
come the vital emblem of the New Testament religion. 
The Cross said not to Christ’s followers: ‘‘ Here on my 
rugged, cruel arms your Saviour suffers, bleeds and dies 
for humanity, that ye may know no cross, no tears, no 
suffering, no blood of heart, no bruised body”; but it 
said clearly, plainly: ‘‘ Christian, if you would follow, 
if you would conquer, if you would be a Saviour to the 
lost, if you would be counted worthy to reign with him 
and share the joys of Heaven, this is what you must ex- 
pect.” And methinks, louder than speaks the Cross, comes 
back again to us the accents of his own dear voice, say- 








ing: “If any man will come after me, let him deny him- 
self and take up his cross daily and follow me.” 

Plainly can be seen in the early eras of the Christian 
religion this shadow of the Cross. Sacrificial tires 
burned again; and this time they consumed the tender 
flesh of loving women and the brave hearts of faithfu) 
men. Those martyrs knew the meaning of the Cross— 
ay, and they also proved its sweetness, for many of 
them, we read, sang songs of praise among the flames, 
and on their happy faces played a light brighter than 
that of the angry, raging fire. Purer, truer, brighter, it 
seems to me, would be the Church of to-day, did more 
fiery piles, more torture-racks, more practical tests of 
love, try and prove its members. Tho the Cross is less 
often a cross of fire and blood to-day, it does not any the 
less exist; and still can be found, even in this nineteenth 
century, those who are gladly suffering martyrdom, and 
giving their lives for the cause they love. I have myself 
looked into faces marked with scars received for Jesus’ 
sake; I have known in our own ranks of the triumphant 
death of literal martyrs, who joyfully bled and suffered 
in this day for the Christ who gave his life for them! 
Still, this is not the only sort of cross that is being 
shirked, ignored and forgotten, to the detriment and 
loss of the Church to-day, but the cross which comes to 
each individual life and heart to be borne for Christ. 
‘*God plants crosses in our path, and we cannot turn 
aside to avoid them without turning aside from God and 
becoming separated from him.” 

‘* How much . have we, individually, sacrificed for his 
sake?” would be the most useful question we could face 
and answer this season. Some may answer by pointing 
to this donation or that charity, those hours spent in 
worship, or these given to prayer; but I have found in 
my life that no hush money would still the demand of 
God’s voice through my conscience. What he sought 
was my all—a whole-hearted giving of body, soul and 
life which, when given, embraces all the other lesser 
gifts; but, when weighed, appears but poor and insig- 
nificant to offer one who in return gives so largely. 

Well do I remember how we hailed a wet or snowy 
Sunday afternoon, my sister and I, in our warm, snug 
nursery in by-gone childhood’s days. On fine Sundays 
we went to church; and much I loved tripping there at 
my father’s side, and staying with him after the service 
to watch him baptize the little long-robed babies. But 
there was a special charm about a wet Sunday after- 
noon—and ‘‘ thereby hangs a tale.” We possessed a big, 
much prized family Noah’s Ark; and on this day, when 
all the other toys were banished, we were allowed to 
have it out; and with the nurses away, and the room all 
to ourselves, we had a real good time over our long 
white-bearded Noah and his large family. The forming 
of numberless animals into a long procession was the 
first act, and long it took; but we enjoyed the work. 
Perhaps in my case ‘‘ coming events ” were casting their 
shadows before them; for many a Salvation Army pro- 
cession have I formed and marched in since that day. 
But it was the finale, the last scene (only reached on 
Sundays when we had worked quickly enough to get 
every animal into plaee before the return of nurse or 
governess), which was of the greatest interest. A circle 
was formed of Noah, his sons and their wives, and then 
in the center was built the altar, with wood and paper 
and matches, and we offered up the most realistic sacri- 
fice of alamb. But—we always sacrificed some broken- 
legged lamb, that could no longer form one of the pro- 
cession! Alas! this childish act finds its counterpart in 
too many of the sacrifices made to Christ in the present 
day. Many a ‘ broken-legged lamb” is brought to his 
altar, while the ewe lamb, the Isaac. the best, is kept 
back with the hope that God’s demands will be appeased 
by the miserable, half-hearted gift. There is no love in 
that sacrifice. No; tho the sentimentalist may senti- 
mentalize about devotion, Christ will have none of it. 
Do we think, as did the ancients of their false god Jupi- 
ter, that we can deceive or blind the eyes of Jehovah? 
They had to sacrifice pure white bulls; but when these 
became scarce and costly they offered spotted ones, first 
having chalked over the spots, that Jupiter might not 
notice the imperfection of their offering. Ah, but our 
God can see beneath the chalk; and the many “‘ chalked- 
up” sacrifices of to-day are not a sweet-smelling savor 
in his nostrils, but an offense. On these sacrifices no 
heavenly fire can fall; and to the hearts of those who 
offer them will come no peace, no joy, no power; but 
the future reaping will be disappointment and bitter 
regret. 

Space is not mine—or my heart could overflow on this 
subject; and I feel, were I to let it, my pen would fly on 
indefinitely, carrying with it not only ink but tears upon 
the paper before me. One more word in closing I must 
say—as one who has proved it true: Sacrifice, cross- 
bearing, Christ following, brings with it into the heart 
joys that can never be expressed, into the life brightness 
that outrivals the noonday brilliancy of a tropical sun, 
and heart peace which flows on and on, despite the 
tempests and storms and raging billows that may assail 
from without. Last, but not least, the cross in our lives 
brings with it a power that not only makes us conquer- 
ors in the day of battle, but ‘“saviours” to the lost, 
weary, broken-hearted ones, and crowns our lives with 
success by making us useful and blessed to the hearts 
and lives of others. 
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Who knows—who can calculate the wonderful results 
that would acrue to Christianity, and the effect that 
would be produced on the on-looking Christless millions 
if the cross of Christ could be plainly seen and his self 
sacrificing love be read on the faces and in the lives of 
each Christian of to-day? 

Let us this Christmas-tide do vur best—our little part 
toward this end--by letting Christ have his own dear 
way with us, and by taking up our cross and following 
him. 

* Forward! tho a weak one, on thy Saviour leaning, 
Of thy tears and anguish Jesus knows the meaning; 
He, himself, has suffered. 
The days may be stormy, 
The path may be thorny 
Yet through the cross is joy and peace.” 
New York City. 








CHRISTMAS. 


ASONG OF A LAMB. 





BY J. W. PALMER, 


SING me a song! Sing me a song! 
Bonnie Lamb, what shall it be? 
A song of a Babe, and a cow, and an ass; 
Of shepherds that trembled and crouched in the grass; 
Of kings, and white angels, that wonder and pass; 
And a great Star that cameout tosee. ~* 


Sing me a song! Sing me a song! 
Bonnie Lamb, what shall it be? 
A sony of a mother that wept by a grave; 
A song of an angel that watched in a cave; 
Then a snout in the sky, and a flash on the wave,— 
And my God on the land and the sea! 
New York CIty. 
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THE DAY OF REVELATION. 


~ 
BY F. w. GUNSAULUS, D.D., 
PastOR PLYMOUTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Christmas Day penetrates and illumines all other 
days with a radiance constant and unique. Indeed, so 
interdependent are times and seasons, and so special and 
rare is every ordinary fact, that no day maybe under- 
stood save as each succeeding one takes up its inherit- 
anc; and counts over the gifts in the presence of its 
own problems. Such is the character of the Christmas 
festival, that, if its vision of man and man’s life, as they 
lie under the purpose of God which it manifests, is 
true, every succeeding year must make it seem to have 
been a veritable day of revelation. As humanity 
sweeps onward, from problem to problem, its very ques- 
tions are sure to get more profoundly into the deptbs of 
splendor which Christmas flings on the frozen hill-ide 
or the snowy plain. Our own time and this year of 
grace, 1890, can be no exception. 

Christm ’s always illuminated Nature; but Nature was 
not always what Nature is to-day to human thought. 
Every year has broadened and quickened man’s concep- 
tion of the divine history wrapped up within ice-floe 
and blossom. Along with that true conception have 
come its practical uses in human life, proving the truth 
of the conception itself, becaus~ it has made man truer 
to his best dream and hope. The Christmas Day glory 
would have faded not a little if, amid such demonstra- 
tions of the practical value of this growing idea, man 
had found a wider gap between his dearest tradition and 
his life of struggle. But,so far from the modern idea of 
Nature having taken human thought from the ardor of 
its devotion to the suggestions of Christmas, it has done 
much to awaken a conviction that perhaps Christmas 
had in itself a reve ation as to the very environment and 
earthly home of man, to which we have been altogether 
inattentive. ‘* Day unto day uttereth speech.” Never, 
so much as on Christmas Day, 1890, was buman thought 
prepared for appreciating St. John’s account of creation: 
“In the beginniny was the Reason; and the Reason was 
with God and was God.” If there are more evolutionists 
to-day than on some Christmas of yesterday, it is proba- 
ble that there are more minds who fee! the truth that 
something greater thaa matter was so involved within 
the mass of things that Nature is ‘“‘ Natura”—*‘ the about- 
to-be-born.” It is now a commonplace that the involu- 
tion must have been equal to the evolution. The reason 
for the picture was in the beginning; the reason was in 
the artist; the reason was the artist. His own character 
isin his aim; his aim was the declaration of his very 
soul. The reason for things justifies their existence and 
character. 

Christ is God, a reason for things, manifested—be- 
cause manifestation at its highest is incarnation. God 
is incarnated. God is his own reason. “In thy light, 
O God, we see light.” And so the Christmas Day, from 
this time with its special questions, will pass to the next 
with its particular, and, doubtless, more profound que- 
ries, sure always to be aday of revelation upon Nature, 
in which man’s interest shall not fail, because it is the 
day of the manifestation of God himself—the day of 
the incarnation of the Reason, or Word of God. 

Why, as man finds higher aims in his own bosom 
and finer dreams in bis brain, is he able to make more, 
and to get more, out of his physical universe? Surely, 
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now, with an involved idea, an aim divine, which had 
itsupshot in a divine humanity. The very forces of 
Nature run that way; man harnesses them to his tasks 
and burdens, and the more he trusts in invention and 
discovery, to the truth that all things are set Christ- 
ward for humanity, the surer these energies are to 
work and the finer their product. All this new vision of 
Nature ought to flame from the holly-berries and white 
hills which adorn our festival. 

Christmas is humanity’s day. At Easter the new 
heavens and the new earth declare their permanence in 
a humaniiy which carries the revelation to something 
like a noontide splendor. Our time of discovery, when 
science has apparently dumped upon the soul a vast ag- 
gregation of acids, alkalis, protoplasts and stars, has 
come to this Christmas Day with a deeper faith in the 
essential truth of those hints of the human possibilities 
and hopes revealed than ever before. Even in the prac- 
tical science, which often avers a doubt as to the value 
of this who'e vision, man is coming to be a son of God. 
The creature waiteth for the manifestation of his sonship 
to omnipotence. Paul's conception of what man may 
be, as revealed by that first Christmas Day, is being real- 
ized, almost in spite of human efforts to remain slavish 
and selfish. 

Christ’s coming was the utterance of an old and near- 
ly forgotten melody to the human soul, which had lost 
its tunefulness. Christmas Day poured its billowing ra- 
diance upon man, enslaved by sin, the victim of Nature, 
the serf of his environment; and lo! so truly did man 
see his possible sonsaip in the perfect Sonship of this 
well beloved Christ that he heard the voice, again be- 
lieved that he was a child of his Father in Heaven, and 
redemption began its work within him. On such an 
anniversary it ought to be impossible for us to walk 
with other than inspired steps. Christmas is the asser- 
tion of man's divine pedigree. The second Adam makes 
man see that, as the Scriptures say, ‘‘ Adam was the Son 
of God.” Christmas is the proclamation of divine pos- 
sibilities. It would® have faded out of the memory of 
man had not human nature felt that the greatness of 
Christ was not too remote to be inspiriting and frater- 
nal. How, on such a day, do the happinesses of the 
children sing over again to our jaded souls the melodies 
of that hope which was his: ‘‘ The glory which thou 
gavest unto me | have given unto them, that they may 
be one.” 

No man may despair of humanity, on such a day. 
The power of evil may have hurled fragments of human- 
ity into the gutter; sin may yet lord it in vulgar triumph 
over efforts at civilization; skepticism born of sin may 
write its words of hopelessness over man’s forehead; but 
so long as Christmas Day comes, human nature in re- 
membering Jesus Christ, dreaming its dream at his 
cradle, comparing its questions with his achievements, 
dragging its sins that they may be smitten at his- cross, 
pushing its hope to the open grave of Joseph of Arima- 
thea, catches Christ’s faith, and, seeing him, as human- 
ity, also. avers that that is humanity in the light of 
God's purpose and leve. Deeper still must be the best 
ministries of this day of revelation, because it touches 
upon life’s method with singular illumination. ‘‘Con- 
duct is three-fourths of life.” Whatever any apost’e of 
simply literary values may have to say of Christmas; and 
itis so large a part of the other fourth, for the reason 
that we must discern the significance of all greatest 
truth in our conduct with them or toward them. 

Christ’s very earliest words placed him close to the 
severest problems which haunt our owr Christmas Days. 
He confessed his own needs. The highest needs of his 
own life spoke in his must--‘‘I must be about My 
Father's business.” ‘‘ It behooved the Christ to suffer.” 
‘“*The Captain of their salvation was made perfect 
through suffering” His,life-problem could not have 
been worked out save by self-sacrifice. So he did not 
value men or institutions according to their strength, 
bat according to their weakness. For his own culture, 
as the Son of God, he did not need potentates, but pau- 
pers. The powers which lay waiting exercise and de- 
velopment within him, to their ultimate association in 
an omnipotent Redeemer, were to get their energy by 
lifting burdens. Whoso had the heaviest burden had 
most of possible ministry in him toward the highest in- 
fluence of Incarnate God. 

What a new methed, flowing from a new theory of 
values, does this reveal for human life. We are dodg- 
ing our helpers, and crying for help. The neediest 
has the richest gift for me. Whoso needs me most, 
him do I need most. Solutions for social problems lie 
here. Power to accumulate wealth and guide the labor 
of men into achievement, in any social state, will ulti. 
mately depend for its sinew upon those whom it bears 
up. Politics has its day of illumination, in the new 
method of personal and public life in Christ. Perma- 
nance of party strength, greatness of national life, 
healthfulness of civic vitality depend not upon being 
ministered unto but upon ministering. As Christmas 
dawned upon the decaying throne of Cesar, and sup- 
planted the vision of universal empire through love of 
power, by adream of world-wide sovereignty through 
the power of love, so to-day, over all the din of social 
discontent, the Christmas truth, as to what power is 
and as to what power must feed itself upon, has the sole 





itis hecause the whole creation groaneth, even until 








never was such a vision of practical polities, as when 
John, amidst recollections of dissolving Rome, saw 
above sea-swept Patmos that on the summit of universal 
power was ‘‘a Lamb as it had been slain.” 

These ideas of Christmas are part and parcel of that 
great plan of world redemption which was in Christ 
Jesus. Nature, man and human life are nothing, save 
as the revelation of God, such as lives in the Son of the 
Father, illumines them. Glad and triumphant day it is, 
and always must be, with the Divine One nearer than 
before, with his plans a little less remote from our hope 
and effort, and his redemption visibly at work in the 
life and world which are ours because they belong to 
God. 


CHRISTMAS. 
THE GREAT MYSTERY. 


BY THE REV. C. L. REINKE, D.D., 
BISHOP OF THE MORAVIAN CHURCH. 


‘* Great is the Mystery of Godliness!” the Apostle ex- 
claims, and then he sets forth this mystery: ‘‘ He was 
manifested in the flesh, was justified in the spirit, seen 
of angels, preached among the nations, believed on in 
the world, received up in glory!” 

Christmas Day has been settled upon by the Christian 
Church for the celebration of the birthday of Jesus 
Christ since the middle of the fourth century; but 1t is 
within the recollection of many of our feaders that its 
general observance is of comparatively recent date. 
When we say “‘ general” observance, we mean its relig- 
ious observance by almost all the Churches, under one 
form or another. Jn Catholic countries it has been ob- 
served ever since Julius, Bishop cf Rome, authorized 
the ce'ebration, about the year 350. In Protestant Eng- 
land and Germany Christmas still continued to be re- 
garded as sacred after the Reformation; but in our own 
country, the liberty accorded to the different Churches 
permitted several of the most influential of them to 
carry out their convictions that it was wrong, or at least 
inexpedient, to ce'ebrate as holy, days which God had 
not appointed to be so kept; hence no religious services 
were kept by them at Christmas. It has been mostly, 
perhaps, through the agency of the Sunday-schools, 
established in all denominations through the length and 
breadth of the land, that some kind of a religious cele- 
bration of this day has come to be almost universal now; 
and that, therefore, also, like Good Friday, Christmas 
has become ‘‘a legal holiday.” ‘‘ Out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings Thou hast perfected praise!” Be- 
cause of the children, or through the children, then, the 
name of Christ has been magnified; and altho he is not, 
as many assert, confessed in the Constitution of our 
country, yet in this way at least the nation has acknowl- 
edged him as ‘‘ our Lord,” as well as by the use of the 
formula, ‘‘In the year of our Lord,” which occurs in 
our public documents and State papers. 

But, while we may rejoice over the fact tbat, all the 
world over, more outward homage is being paid to the 
holy name of Jesus than ever before, and that in the 

elebration of Christmas, the grand first act in the 
Mystery of Godliness, his manifestation in the flesh, is 
now so generally recognized, we cannot help being 
grieved and saddened when we contemplate the way in 
which multitudes dishonor the Lord Jesus Christ while 
professing to celebrate the Festival of the Nativity. 
Because it is a festival that calls for rejoicing, they in- 
dulge in rioting and sensual excesses. Because it is 
sweetly appropriate to give gifts to those whom we love, 
in commemoration of the greatest of ali gifts of God, the 
gift to us of his Son as our Saviour and Redeemer, rich 
and poor have come to practice the custom of making 
Christmas presents in a way which, to an excessive de- 
gree, s imulates covetousness, envy and luxury. The 
day of our Saviour’s birth—or, rather, of its celebration— 
is robbed of its highest and holiest charm to the minds 
of thousands of little ones by the heathenish substitution 
of a ‘Saint Nicholas” in their thoughts for the holy 
Christ-child; and sometimes even God's sanctuary, the 
church or the chapel, is desecrated by a representation 
of Santa Claus. come to distribute Christmas presents. 
And is there not often very much in the Christmas Sun- 
day-school celebrations and exhibitions that would sadly 
grieve the dear Saviour in whose honor they ought to be 
hept, if he could be supposed to be present? 

Perhaps there are many other true disciples of the 
Lord Jesus Christ who grieve over these things as well 
as we; but we have not seen or heard many earnest pro- 
tests or warnivgs against them. It is not our intention 
to assert the intrinsic sacredness of Christmas as tho 
God had appointed it to be kept holy as the Sabbath was 
appointed; however, the Church has, by common con- 
sent, now set it apart as the day on which the Great 
Mystery of the Incarnation of the Son of God should be 
commemorated. 

If we, as individuals, do not choose so to regard the 
day, we are not morally bound so to regard it. ‘‘One 
man esteemeth one day above another; another esteem- 
eth every day alike. Let every man be fully assured in 
his own mind.” (Rom. xiv, 6.) But if we, professing to 
be Christians, think that we ought to celebrate Christ- 
mas, then let us keep it to the g!ory, and not to the dis- 











promise of a civilization at once true and safe, There 


honor, of our blessed Redeemer and Lord. And if we 
cannot, on this day, worship the Lord Jesus with our 
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fellow-Christians in the sanctuary, let us adore him at 
least in our own closets. Let us not desecrate the Sav- 
iour’s birthday by indulging in sensual excesses in eat- 
ing or drinking. Let us not give gifts without giving 
love with them; nor let us travesty the holy Christ-child, 
who has “‘ received gifts for men, even for the rebellious 
also,”’ by representations to our children of Saint Nich- 
olas, or “‘Santa Claus,” as tho he—holding tho he does 
the title of the patron saint of Russia, and honored tho he 
is by the Romish Church as the patron of youth—could 
act the part of a benefactor. 

Among the gravest charges that Jehovah brought 
against his apostate people we find this: ‘“‘ Her priests 
have violated my law, und have profaned my holy 
things; they have put no difference between the-holy and 
profane, neither have they showed difference between 
the unclean and the clean, and have hid their eyes from 
my Sabbaths, and J am profuned among them.” (Ezek. 
xxii, 26.) It is a mockery of God to make no difference 
between the holy and profane; it is grievously dishon- 
oring to himself, and therefore must provoke his holy 
wrath. {f anything is consecrated to him, wo to the 
soul that profanes it! ‘‘If any man defile the temple of 
God, him shall God destroy.” (I Cor. iii, 17.) If we, 
therefore, as believers, consecrate our bodies as living 
sacrifices to the Lord, according to the solemn adjura- 
tion of the Apostle in Rom. xii, 1, let us beware how we 
become guilty of sensual excess. If we consecrate a 
part of our income specially to God, it is a profane use, 
it is robbing Gody if we afterward use it for our own 
pleasure. If we consecrate a church to the Divine Trin- 
ity, that church thenceforth becomes *‘ a house of God,” 
and is not to be made ‘‘a house of merchandise” of, 
wherein to barter and trade in order to make money for 
church support or church work. If we celebrate the 
day of the birth of the Son of God at all, let us so cele- 
brate it that he may be well pleased, and that his name 
may be glorified. 


Lititz, PENN. 
CHRISTMAS. 
WITNESSES TO JESUS AS THE CHRIST AT HIS 
BIRTH. 





BY EMIL V. GERHART, D.D., 


PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY IN THE SEMINARY, REFORWED (GERMAN) 
CHuRcH, LANCASTER, PENN. 





Jesus of Nazareth was born “in the fullness of time,” 
when the ages were ripe for his presence. When the 
tuition and discipline of the chosen nation had, under 
special direction of Providence, begotten the requisite 
moral and spiritual fitness in a comparatively small cir- 
cle of men and women; when the civilization of Greece 
and Rome had proved itself unable to meet the intensest 
cravings of the human spirit; when philosophy and art 
had produced an order of intellectual culture suitable to 
the demands of the central epoch of history; when the 
universal peace of the Roman Empire invited the ap- 
proach of the Prince of Peace; when the dispersion of 
the Jews among civilized nations had strengthened the 
universal desire of the Gentiles after a higher Good; 
when the civil disabilities and manifold oppressions of 
the covenant people had intensified the hope that the 
day for the coming of the Son of David was at hand; then 
came to the shepherds the tidings of great joy: ‘‘ There 
is born to you this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord.” 

All worlds are moved from within and come upon the 
scene to bear witness to the fact of an extraordinary 
Event, some from love, others from hatred. 

It was meet that he who came in the person of the 
Babe of Bethlehem from the throne of God to be the 
Seed of the woman, the Seed of Abraham, the Prophet 
like unto Moses, should be announced by an angel sent 
from Heaven. The transcendent world of pure spirits 
sympathizing with the miseries of Jew and Gentile, re- 
joice with a new joy when the day of righteousness and 
salvation has at length dawned. 

The Jew, through his entire history was familiar with 
the truth of converse between Heaven and earth, be- 
tween Jehovah and his forefathers, through the media- 
tion of angels. Qualified for the recognition of an an- 
nouncement by personal spirits from Heaven, Provi- 
dence declares the ‘‘ great joy” in accord with the char- 
acter of historic revelations. The silence of angels at 
such a juncture would have made a gap in revealing 
history. Faith does not stagger because of the wonder- 
ful manifestation, instead, faith would be put to con- 
fusion if, when ‘‘ the Word became flesh” the songs of 
the supernal realm had not sounded through the thin 
veil that seems to separate angels from men. 

As to the Jew so to the Gentile, the birth of Christ, the 
Lord, was good tidings of great jcy for in the Seed of 
Abraham all the families of the earth were to be blessed. 
And it was meet that the event which came as the 
highest good for all nations should become known to 
men of wisdom in the East by an extraordinary star 
that would be interpreted to mean the advent of an ex- 
traordinary person. The voice of an angel would have 
been unmeaning to the mind of Oriental star-gazers, 
but a new star meant anew Man. 

As soul and body live in closest sympathy, so there is 
a sympathy equally real and vital between man and 
Nature. When God touches the one he touches the 





other. As under the creative Hand, the first man was 
the outcome of all sub-human evolutional processes, so 
under the same plastic hand the second Man appeared 
as the outcome of all human history. If, as Paul 
teaches, Adam was “a figure of him that was to come,” 
then the One who, at the end of the ages did come was 
the full meaning of the “figure,” theMan who was 
anticipated by the entire creative and disposing work of 
God from chaos onward in natural development and 
moral history throu:h all periods of time. My sense of 
the fitness of things doe; not take offense at a miracle 
in the visible heavens answering in some feeble meas- 
ure to the miracle of all miracles done in human life. 
Rather, knowing that the material world and the moral 
world are different parts of one system, my reason as 
well as my faith would be disappointed, if Nature did 
not give a sign in touch with Nature’s Author when he 
becomes man, the crown of creation. 

Not only shepherds in obedience to the voice of an 
angel; not only wise men, representing heathen nations, 
led westward by a star, bear witness to the stupendous 
significance of the birth of Christ, but the dark world of 
sin also utters its voice. The kingdom of darkness, in 
the person of Herod, speaks in words of hypocrisy and 
deadly hate. Why should this mighty king be troubled? 
Ts not his throne firm? Are not his riches great? Is the 
Ceesar not his defense? Why resolved to slay the infant 
King of the Jews? 

The sense of something Herod did not understand 
aroused his fiendish spirit. Not only did his monstrous 
cruelty move him, not only his thirst for blood, not only 
jealousy of a possible rival, but a deeper principle. The 
hatred of evil to good, of falsehood to truth, the antipa- 
thy of sin to holiness, of the Prince of darkness to the 
Prince of Light, stirred his passions. Herod became the 
willing organ of the Adversary, andin spite of himself 
bore witness to the extraordinary character of this new- 
born Child. 

The witnesses to Jesus at his birth are typical of the 
attitude of angels, of men, and of devils, toward him 
during his history on earth. Good angels appear as 
ministering spirits at every solemn crisis. Susceptible 
Jews and responsive Gentiles are drawn to him. All 
who were doing truth came to the Light. On the con- 
trary, Satan and demons pressed into the foreground as 
never before; for never before had the personal Truth 
challenged the personal Lie as when the Son of Man 
lived his ideal life among unholy men. And the multi- 
tudes who lacked spiritual susceptibility because of ill- 
doing hated the Light, and were repelled, It is suitable 
to this unique spiritual juncture, this battle of Spirit 
with spirit. that there are such stupendous manifesta- 
tions of wickedness and such an array of demoniacal 
possessions as the previous history of the Hebrews did 
not bring to the surface. Otherwise the profound and 
inveterate ant3gonism between the Truth and the Lie 
would not have been asserted and declared. 

The contrary wituesses at his birth are prophetic of 
the contrary witnesses that speak and act through all 
the ages. Whenever and wherever Jesus is proclaimed 
as the Christ, the incarnate Son, in demonstration of the 
Spirit, men and women, young and old, come forth and 
give testimony to him as the One “set for the fall and 
rising again of many.” No man commands such fer- 
vent love, such intelligent and joyous devotion. Noone 
provokes such diabolical hatred. Those who hate him 
above all other men witness by this singu'ar hatred to 
the uniqueness of his personality no less really than 
those who love bim. 
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The mystery of Trinity lies in the Sonship—no Son, 
no Father; no Father and no Son, no Holy Ghost. 

It is idle to speak of ‘‘ Distinctions” in the Trinity as 
of three lone pillars of Persepolis—precisely similar, in- 
dis‘inguishable in their outlines and proportions—so that 
arranged and re-arranged upon the desert sand, no one 
could say, ‘‘ This is the first, the second, or the third— 
this has an individual peculiarity.” 

There is no ‘‘ distinction ” save an eternal distinction. 
“‘The Father sent the Son”; he could not send what he 
had not. The love of God in giving Christ, all turns on 
the transcendent truth that he was and is the only be- 
gotten Son of God; not because made of a woman, and 
not because made flesh, and not because declared so by 
the resurrection; but, before all this, because of ante- 
mundane and interior relationship of wonderful divine 
existence to the Father; incomprehensible indeed to us, 
for who can know the Godhead but the Godhead, but 


received by an adoring faith. 


Sonship is the bond of the divine existence—no Son, 
no Father. How can there be paternity without a son? 
But if God be nota Father, the world is an orphan. 
Sonship makes Trinity. There can be no family without 
members, and the Trinity is the- great ante-typal fam- 
ily—the pyramid which crowns existence, the 


trivne monarchy in which subordination rules with- 
out inferiority. The Father sends the Son, never 
the Son the Father; yet is the Son the equal, the araiyaoua 





of all the Father’s glory. Christ is the image of the in- 
visible God; but, if of the invisible then, from eternity, 
was he himself invisible, the ‘‘ light” of God, for God 
is Light, and cannot be without a radiance. ‘‘ If any 
say,” says Athanasius, ‘‘once the Son was not,” then 
does he say: ‘‘once Wisdom was not,” and ‘‘ Word was 
not,” and ‘‘ Life was not.” In the Son, asina mirror, 
Deity reduplicates itself, reflects itself, repeats itself, so 
that the whole joy of the Father is in the glory of the 
Son, and the whole joy of the Son is reciprocally in the 
glory of the Father, of which ineffable delights the 
Holy Ghost is both the medium and the participant— 
Osculum Patris et Filii. 

The Son of God, from all eternity a person, stepped 
down and forth at one tremendous point of time, dis- 
parting glory, and descended to our world. He came 
diminishing himself, shrinking his majesty, laying off 
his ermine. What that means all Heaven questions, Hell 
questions, earth questions. Angels crowd around to see 
the Son of God discrown himself. He leaves his throne. 
He steps upon the heavenly staircase. Down he comes, 
undressing all the way! Demons shudder. Thought, 
below, stands stupefied with overwhelming wonder. 
Bethlehem’s manger opens to receive him, big with un- 
created glory. 

But is it fitting that Eternal God, most perfect, should 
assume the imperfect? that the higher should be linked 
to the lower, as if a seraph’s head and pinions were set 
on an ass, or lovely woman’s body were drawn out a 
reptile or a worm? Is it fitting that He who exceeds the 
greatest should be coffined in the least, concealed within 
the floating germ of perishable infancy? Yes, it is fit- 
ting that the Invisible should be made visible, that glory 
should be focused in material form; “for,” says the 
Apostle, ‘‘ the invisible things of him from the creation 
of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made”; and if by any things, then by 
that nature which, as it is expressly called God’s ‘‘ im- 
age,” but is now defaced, offers the most suited surface 
for a re-impression. 

* The soul, of origin divine, 
God's glorious image, freed from clay, 
In Heaven’s eternal sphere shal! shine, 
A star of day.” 

But why should God the Son assume this nature rather 
than any other nature? One thing, because the human 
soul, as Christ’s soul, is capable of higher things than is 
the soul of any other creature—has a sharper intellect, a 
deeper power of feeling and a more prehensive will. 
Another thing: because angels are now as perfect as they 
can be, or, in the case of devils, are incapable of any 
perfection, whereas man is both remediable and forever 
progressive. Ancther thing: human nature dying with- 
out Christ dies out; no part of it remains intact as in the 
case of angels—no part survives and God creates in vain, 
unless he turn the tables upon Satan and defeat him on 
his very field of victory, and in the very flesh which he 
has overcome and spoiled. 

Would Christ, the Lord of glory, have become incar- 
nate, were it not for sin? Eternal Wisdom settles that 
question: *‘ The precious Blood of Christ as of a Lamb 
without blemish and without spot; who verily was fore- 
ordained before the foundation of the world ”’—fore- 
ordained as a Lamb; as a Lamb with ‘ precious Blood ”’ 
—as a sacrifice then; asa Victim. With this declaration 
of the everlasting purpose corresponds his own: ‘ The 
Son of Man is come to save that which was lost.” He 
came to save sinners and to destroy the works of the 
Devil; but if there be no sinners and no works to be 
destroyed, why should he come? As St. Au-ustine 
says: ‘‘Take away the disease—take away wounds, 
what need of a medicine?” 

‘Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
tho he was rich yet for our sakes he became poor!’ 
What contrast! What matchless disclosure of the inner 
adytum and secret disposition of God. 

‘* Herein is love!” God is humility; God, at the core, 
is compassion. We might before have hoped it—now 
we know it. God, my Saviour, has become a little 
babe—then I dare draw near him and take him in my 
arms. Whoever was afraid of a babe? God, my 
Saviour, has become a babe; then he is nearer to me 
than Adam, for Adam never was born, was never an 
infant, was never rocked in a cradle, never battled 
through the perils and pains and temptations of child- 
hood. God, my Saviour, has become a man like me. 
What a comfort! There is no comfort like that com- 
fort. Christ knows who I am; he knows what Tam; 
he knows my tears; he knows my discouragements; he 
knows my sins; for is he not omniscient, and, sinless, 
has he not borne them? 

Brother, sister, let us seek to get hold of the humanity 
of the Lord Jesus Christ—by that lowest rung of the 
ladder, shall we not climb to his Deity? Let us fall 
down and clutch the fringe of the garment he wears as 
one of ourselves. Let us try to realize his.touch on us 
as warm, as soft, as gentle, and as tender as that which 
fell on John in Patmos, with the sweet re-assurance, 
‘** Fear not!” 

Christ is one of us. Truly, he has come in the flesh—- 
our own weak flesh, yet glowing, palpitating with an 
Infinite Sympathy. 

Christ has come in the flesh; then we can come to 
Christ—not to our God, who is ‘‘ consuming fire,” but to 
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our God, whom the fire has consumed in our stead—who 
is Jesus. 

Christ has come in the flesh; then we can pray to 
Jesus Christ, and plead with Jesus Christ. No man can 
pray to abstract Deity>nor plead with abstract Deity, as 
does a man with his friend; yet can we so pray to Christ, 
and so plead with Cbrist, as Martha did when she went 
to meet him, and said, ‘‘ Lord, if thou hadst been here 
my brother had not died; but I know that even now 
whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, God will give it thee.” 

Christ is come in the flesh ; then we can trust him. 
What greater proof of honesty and sincerity that he 
means us well could he give? He has taken our nature 
upon him, assumed it up, as a graft, in body and soul, 
into the vine of his eternal nature. Thisis no sham. It 
is no pretense of put off and put on. He wants to be our 
Brother—our Brother born for adversity ; yea, ‘‘One 
who sticketh closer than a brother,” and who, ‘‘ having 
loved his own, will love them to the end.” 
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The Christmas Festival grows more popular year by 
year. it has conquered a place in the calendar of the 
most scrupulous of sects. It has lost nothing of i's 
ancient prestige in the older countries of Chris'endom; 
and here in America it is making its way into every cor- 
ner of the continent. Those in middle life remember 
when the observance of Christmas was far from general 
in New England and New York, while large sections in 
several other States passed the season without notice, 
either in the churches or the homes. The chief reason of 
this was the prevalence of the Puritan sentiment. For- 
merly, Puritan prejudices had as much influence as Pu- 
ritan principles. The Puritan’s face. was set against 
Christmas as sternly as against witchcraft and priest- 
craft. The vigor of his renunciation communicated it- 
self to society, so that an observance which Christians 
then as now had every reason to keep, was grimly ig- 
nored in the most intensely Christian communities. But 
the Puritan has relaxed his features in recent years, and 
to-day he smiles with the rest of the Christian world on 
the approach of Yule-tide. 

In justice to the Puritan we must allow that the 
Christmas to which he has surrendered is quite another 
thing from the Christmas against which he revolted. 
For a long period—how long the chroniclers give us no 
satisfactory data for determining—the festival of the 
Nativity was celebrated in a way, or, to speak more ex- 
actly in ways, which it was not prudery to contemn. 
The mixture of childishness and superstition in the 
religious observance of Christmas was calculated to repel 
sobriety and good taste. So late as the beginning of the 
present century, it was still the custom, on Christmas 
midnight, to rock a cradle containing a doll and deco- 
rated with lights, on the top of the spire of the Cathe- 
dral of Tibingen. This custom was but the lingering 
remnant of a multitude of puerile observances which 
were once almost universal in Europe. The social 
Christmas was far more objectionable than the relig- 
ious. It was a time of revelry among Teutons and 
Britons, and in England it was the signal for a season 
of unrestrained intemperance and profligacy; so much 
so that the aid of Parliament was invoked in 1555 to put 
a stop to the Christmas scanda's, It must not be set 
down against the Puritan that he stood out in strenuous 
protest against such a religious and domestic profana- 
tion. 

Both in the churches and in the home there has been 
a great change in the manher of keeping Christmas, 
and a change wholly for the better. Itis a fact, sig- 
nificant and welcome, that the observance has spread 
just in proportion as it has laid aside idolatry and de- 
moralization. The character of a great religious memo- 
rial, unalloyed with superstition, and of the most joyous 
of home festivals, untainted with social vices, which it 
has acquired over so large a part of modern Christen- 
dom, must hasten its universal adoption. 

There are reasons, of special interest to all who desire 
the progress of the Gospel, for remarking here the grow- 
ing unanimity with which Christian peoples keep the 
festival of the Nativity. It isasign and prophecy. It 
indicates one of those large movements of the Divine 
Spirit, of which history furnishes so many instances, 
that are preparatory and productive of a new era for 
Christianity. Disintegration has wrought its will in the 
Church. What is it but the counter-work of the Holy 
Spirit that is manifest in our day, drawing the hearts 
of Christian peoples of various names to each other with 
a common impulse of unity? All who discuss the sub- 
ject profess a deep desire for a closer union among the 
followers of Jesus. Many have proposed schemes and 
bases. It is notic*able that while all desire union there 
is no accord of opinion as to a practicable plan for se- 
curing it. Doctrinal agreement seems far away. Union 
by organization can hardly be seriously contemplated, 
for ‘‘orgapic union” is not a cause but a result of the 
thingsought. Is not the solution of what seems so hard 

a problem in the simple fact, that Jesus Christ is the 
true and only hinge on which the union of Christians 
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turns? Not theories about bim, not formulas of belief, 

nor ecclesiastical contrivances, but just confidence in 

him, closeness to him, fellowship with him. Christians 

are near to each other precisely in the degree in which 

they are near to Christ. This is the simple truth we 

have to master on this subject. No ‘‘plan” and no per- 

suasion will ever make them care much for each other’s 

dogmas, politics, and party names. But every one who 

is more of a Christian than he is a sectarist—nay, every 

one who is truly acquainted with Christ, whatever his 

sectarian limitation, will detect the mind of Christ in 

every other, and vaulting over the middle walls of par- 

tition, will be at one with him in their common Head. 

To fix attention on this pivot of the whole matter is to 

accelerate the movement of all parties toward a condi- 

tion which is the necessary preliminary to either fram- 

ing or adopting a ‘‘plan” of union. 

Consider in connection with this fact, that Christian- 

ity is dependent in large measure for the influence it 

exerts on the world, on the spectacle it presents of a 

host practically undivided. This is another way of say- 
ing that its sway is due in no small degree to its num- 
bers. If there were no more Christians than Jews in 
the community it is doubtful whether they would exert 
more influence, notwithstanding their superior princi- 
ples. This ¢ffect of mass is destroyed to just the extent 
that the different parties of Christians are antagonistic. 

Essential union, then, is the common interest. 

Now the celebration by all shades of Chistian people 
of the anniversary of the birth of Jesus is one of those 
surface indications which shows the direction of the 
current. In another view, it is acommon movement of 
tributary streams that are forming the current. But 
whether regarded as cause or effect, it is an augury of 
the fulfillment at length of the desire of all sincere fol- 
lowers of Jesus, that they may be one in him, and ro 
at one with each other. The wisdom of God is often 
foolishness tomen. He is accomplishing his beneficent 
ends by means which human sagacity would overlook 
or disdain. And so it comes to pass that the union of 
Churchman and Dissenter, of Puritan and Papist, of 
Calvinist and Universa'ist, which could not be effected 
by any direct and formal endeavor, is slowly growing 
up around the beautiful festival, commemorative of the 
advent among men of the Great Founder of their com- 
mon religion, Christianity. 
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The prophecies concerning Jesus began with the dec- 
laration that the Seed of the woman shall bruise the ser- 
pent’s head. Jesus was specially the ‘‘ seed of woman.” 
He was to come in the flesh, he was to be opposed by 
Satan, and he was to have power to ‘‘ destroy the works 
of the Devil.” The Lord said to Abram: ‘In thee and 
thy seed shall all the nations be blessed”; and Paul says 
this seed is Christ. To David he said: ‘‘ There shall not 
fail thee a man upon the throne of Israel.” The angel 
said to Mary: ‘‘The Lord God shall give to Jegus the 
throne of his father David; and he shall reign over the 
house of Jacob forever, and of his kingdom there shall 
be noend.” The Israelites believed the Messiah would 
be the seed of Abram and the son of David. They did 
not grasp the grander vision of Isaiah, when he said: 
«Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given; and 
the government shall be upon his shoulder, and bis name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counselor, Mighty God, Ever- 
lasting Father, Prince of Peace. Of the increase of his 
government and of peace there sha'l be no end, upon the 
throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to establish it, 
and to uphold it with judgment and with righteousness 
from henceforth even forever.” To Mary the angel said: 
‘« Jesus shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the 
Most High”; and to the lowly shepherds he said: “1 
bring you glad tidings of great joy, which shall be to all 
people; for there is born to you this day in the city of 
David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord”; and the 
heavenly host sang of his character and mission: 
“ Glory to God in the highest, 

And on earth peace among men in whom he is well pleased.”* 

Very early in his life Jesus manifested the con- 
sciouness that he was more than the seed of woman or 
the Son of David. At the age of twelve the doctors of 
the law were ‘‘ amazed at his understanding”; and to 
his mother he said: ‘‘ Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father's business?’ To bis disciples he said: “‘I and 
my Father are one,” ‘ Believe me that I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me”; ‘‘ Whoso hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.” John says: ‘‘ We beheld his 
glory—glory as of the only begotten from the Father.” 

Some of the people attempted to account for his great- 
ness by saying: ‘‘ He is one of the great prophets risen 
from the dead.” But Jesus was conscious that he was 
more than a prophet. To his disciples he put the question, 
‘‘Who say ye that [ am?’ end Peter voiced their con- 
victions when he replied: ‘‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God”; and with this answer Jesus was 
satisfied: ‘‘ Blessed arts thou flesh and blood 








Heaven ° 
Church.” 
We have a right to inquire whether the words and the 
works of Christ harmonize with this consciousness of 
Divine Sonsbip. 
1. His manner was not that of the mere prophet. 
Prophets introduced their messages by saying; -‘ The 
Word of the Lord came unto me”; or, ‘‘ Hear the Word 
of the Lord”; or, “‘ The vision which the prophet saw.” 
Jesus said: ‘‘ You have heard that it hath been said,” so 
and so; ‘“‘but I say unto you.” And the people said: 
‘*He speaks as one having authority and not as the 
scribes.” 
2. His claims were more than those of the prophet. 
‘Come unto meall ye that labor and are heavy laden 
and I will give you rest”; ‘“‘I am the Way, the Truth, 
the Life”; ‘*I am the Resurrection and the Life.” 
Which of all the prophets, from Enoch to Jobn the 
Baptist, would have used language claiming so much ? 
8. He did not reason like a man. Indeed, it may be 
said that he never reasoned except to help others to rea- 
son. Touching the most difficult questions he did not 
lay down premises, and proved logically to a conclusion 
as would a Plato or a Socrates. He did not attempt to 
avswer the question ‘‘ Does death end all?” by analogies 
as we do. He spake of the resurrection and the life 
hereafter as an oracle. ‘ All that are in their graves 
shall hear my voice and come forth.” ‘In my Father's 
house are many mansions; if it were not so I would have 
told you; [ go to prepare a place for you; and if I go and 
prepare a place for you, I will come again and receive 
you to myself, that where I am you may be also.” This 
is not the language of a human philosopher, but the lan- 
guage of one speaking from his infinite knowledge of 
the most mysterious things—the language of God. 
4. He did not amend or correct his teachings. We 
write books, and, after the critics have spoken, we add 
notes and corrections, and fuller explanations. We 
preach sermons, and then review them and recast them. 
eliminating imperfections and adding improvements. 
But here is a teacher who gave expression to wonderful 
truths nearly two thousand years ago, who did not, in 
his lifetime, modify a single statement; and the light of 
all the centuries has been pouring upon his teaching. and 
yet it is as true now as then that ‘‘ Never man spake like 
this man.” This is the world’s confession that his teach- 
ing was peifect—and perfection is an attribute only of 
God, 
5. His memory went back of his birth in Bethlehem. 
We remember imperfectly the occurrences of early 
childhood. We are conscious of remembering many 
things of those early days. But Jesus said: ‘‘ Before 
Abram was I am”; ‘‘Glorify thou me with the glory 
which I had with thee before the world was.” His 
memory leaped back over all the ages to the time when 
he was the Word, “ by whom all things were made.” 
There is ro accounting for this language, if we admit 
that he had a sane mind, and a sincere heart, except 
upon the supposition that he was what he claimed to be, 
Ema uel, God with us. If we deny that Jesus had a 
‘‘glory with the Father before the world was,” and 
therefore had an existence before ‘‘ he became flesh and 
dwelt among us,” we are compelled to say he was either 
crazy or a deceiver. To say that he was crazy is to say 
that acrazy man has held the esteem and reverent re 
spect of the best thinkers of the world. To say that he 
was a deceiver is to say that a bad man, by his life and 
teaching, has done more than all before him or since to 
purify the world from the stains of sin and error. 
Jesus is the Christ—the Teacher, the Priest, the King 
—the Son of the living God, Emanuel; this the all-suffi- 
cient creed of his Church Faith in him—a personal 
trust in a personal Redeemer—this the all-sufticient faith 
to save the soul. Sitting humbly at his feet to learn his 
lessons, bringing our sins to God through him for atone- 
ment, accepting his yoke and submitting to his will— 
this the Christian life growing into Christlikeness, and 
giving ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest,” and enjoying ‘‘on 
earth peace among men in whom he is well pleased.” 
CLEVELAND, O. 


and upon this Rock I will build my 
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Christianity appeared at Bethlehem as a divine 
revelation, demanding the submission of the human 
mind on account of the evidences it furnishes, and, 
therefore, the submission of the human heart and life 
to the divine law. These claims have been denied and 
attacked, and the attack still continues. In order to 
judge of any system, we must look at its large historic 
results, if there be any such. 

We bring Infidelity to the stand and inquire: ‘‘What 
are the trumphs which have made your pages resplend- 
ent? What communities in civilized lands have you 
blessed with temperance, obedience to the law, good 
homes and common schools? How many lecture halls for 
the people have you opened to offset the one hundred 





hath not revealed it unto thee; but my Father who is in 


thousand Christian churches in our land, which, as you 
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think, are propagating so much error? What savage 
nations have you lifted into purity and freedom? Where 
are the great minds who are unselfishly engaged in dis- 
seminating, among the ignorant and misled masses, those 
truths which you think essential to buman welfare?” We 
all know the names of-a few brilliant intellects that 
illuminate the sky of unbelief, men of popular qualities 
to whom thousands listen with admiration; but where is 
the brilliant infidel lecturer who will come to London, 
Boston or Chicago as plain Mr. Moody has done, and 
gather six thousand people every night for six months? 
He would have nothing to say after a week, except to 
repeat what he has been saying for twenty years. The 
intellectual stores of the infidel appear to be exhausted 
in a few discourses, and no greater folly can be imagined 
than any unbeliever attempting to feed the same con- 
gregation for forty years in succession as many Cnris- 
tian ministers have done. Infidelity claims some of the 
great scientists, like Darwin, but these men have few 
affiliations with popular unbelief, and seem to have 
been almost ashamed of their opinions on religious sub- 
jects, for they never felt like giving them as a new gos- 
pel toa needy world. ‘‘Our dear and admirable Pro- 
fessor Huxley,” believes in maintaining the Christian 
religion as needful to morality, and Darwin co-operated 
with an English missionary society and contributed to 
its funds in order to save Patagonians from barbarism. 

Infidelity rings all the changes it can on the great 
services rendered to American Independence by Thomas 
Paine; but these services do not seem to history over- 
poweringly large beside those of Christian men, like 
George Washington and Samuel Adams. The truth is, 
that not having anything to show as a contribution to 
civilization that is comparable with the fruits of Mor- 
monism, it spends whatever strength it has in fierce at- 
tacks on the Church. Scholarly men find its pamph- 
lets and lectures so filled with malignant blunders that 
they fear the infidel writers have been infected with 
intellectual hydrophobia. They look in vain for any 
such rational and patient argumentation as abounds in 
the works of Paley, Butler and Fisher. Moreover, the 
moral effects of unbelief do not tend to persuade men 
of its truth. It seems to ignore the most important fact 
in human life, that of sin. It offers a charter of un- 
licensed liberty, but it sets: no restraints about an im- 
periled soul. It does not furnish the incentive to a life 
of moral dignity which is given by the biblical revela- 
tion of man as the child of a Heavenly Father, and the 
possible heir to heavenly glory. It has no solace fora 
deathbed and no light for the darkness of the tomb. 

The future of Unbelief is not likely to differ from its 
present and its past. It will be busy at its work of de- 
struction, it will be popular with the Ishmaels and the 
Absoloms; but will accomplish nothing for the regene- 
ration of men. Its charities will always be meager, its 
sickness will be nursed in a Christian hospital, and, at 
its deathbed, Faith will be present with loving entreat- 
ies and earnest testimonies, encouraging its dying eyes 
to look toward Him who is the Resurrection and the 
Life. 

Between Orthodoxy and Unbelief appears that form of 
doctrine which we know as Christian Liberalism. It 
does not embrace any large portion of nominal Christen- 
dom; it has had spasms of prosperity now and then in 
the past. It does not appear to-day as an organized 
body of belief, but rather as a number of small churches 
and associations of churches composed of excellent men 
who have not found a home in evangelical denomina- 
tions and who are still more repelled by the spirit and 
attitude of Infidelity. There is little unity in their ranks 
except, perhaps, in rejecting the orthodox eschatology. 
Most of them are active in charitable works. It is not 
usual for them t» emphasize the doctrine of sin and sac- 
rificial atonement and regeneration, and hence they are 
not often engaged in revival activity. They have pro- 
duced many noble characters, they stand as critics at 
the door of orthodoxy, and doubtless have modified, to 
a certain degree, the evangelical teachings of the past. 
But, by their own confession, the Liberal Churches are 
unable to meet the spiritual wants of our times. They 
surely do not ho'd the Gospel forthe masses, and they 
can scarcely be said to be growing more numerous. Ap- 
parently some great element of power is wanting in 
this scheme. It is not aggressive and bold enough; it 
does not seem to meet the demands of the souls of men 
generally for diyine assurance in the matter of salvation 
and for divine incentive in regard to Christian life and 
activity. It isa beautiful machine, manned by kindly 
workmen, but fucking the steam-power needful to mo- 
tion. We may rejoice in its charities and be grateful to 
i's services to the cause of scholarship and truth; but its 
fruitage has not been so ample and beneficent, and so 
superior to that which is found in the gardens of the 
main historic Church, as to warrant our prophesying 
that it is to be the Church of the future. 

And now we confront Orthodoxy, not a lovely name, 
perhaps, linked in the past with much error, intolerance 
and bigotry, but which may be allowed to stand as the 
representative of the main historic Christian faith 
which has come down from the Apostolic Church, mod- 
ified now and then, it is true, covered with many excres- 
cences in the Greek and Roman commuuions, marred 
by misleading philosophies, not always hospitable to 
new truth, but still the source of the larger part of the 
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immeasurable good which Christianity has brought to 
our race. What is Orthodoxy? What is the substance 
of that doctrine which has wrought with such power in 
spite of perversions and paganisms absorbed into the 
Church? It centers in Christ and his teachings. It de- 
clares that he, the Son of God, in whom dwelt the full- 
n ss of the Godhead bodily, came to a world lost in sin, 
lying under the just displeasure of a holy and yet all- 
loving Father who gave in Christ a perfect Redeemer, 
one who spake with absolute truth and divine author- 
ity, who died on the cross to remove every obstacle to 
God’s freely forgiving sin on the condition of repent- 
ance and faith, who rose from the tomb and ascended to 
Heaven, and who sent forth his Holy Spirit to regenerate 
tte soul, toinspire the Church, and woo will come again 
to be the judge of the living and dead. Orthodoxy 
believes that the Bible is a trustworthy and inspired 
record of the history of redemption, and that the Word 
of Christ is to be believed when he taught a general 
judgment of mankind to result in a permanent and 
eternal separation of men on account of the right use 
or the misuse of the opportunities of this life, and that 
this separation is founded on divergence in character. 
There have been great diversities of language and 
statement in regard to some of these essential truths. 
Men have not had similar views about the Atonement 
or the nature and extent of inspiration. They have 
differed widely in their statements concerning future 
punishment. Bat, in the heart of ell, there have been 
the immense, unspeakable, transforming power, com- 
fort, incentive and restraint of the essential Christian 
teaching, that men were lost and that God sent Christ 
to save them; that God is infinitely holy and merciful 
and that Jesus Christ his Son has. made it possible for a 
holy God to pardon the transgressors of his law and re- 
ceive them into immortal fellowship; that human nature 
needs the renewing power of the Holy Spirit; that Jesus 
Christ the Divine Man is to be believed on the ground 
of his perfect character, his miraculous works and tri- 
umphant resurrection, and that this life is made not 
only solemn and sublime by the thought of an eternal 
existence beyond, but is made joyons and earnest by 
the companionship of a Divine Saviour and the inspira- 
tion of the Divine Spirit. The historic Church, when 
true to the mind of Christ, has been found clasping the 
Cross as the only hope of salvation, proclaiming Jesus 
and the Resurrection a: a mighty persuasion to belief 
and beseeching men to accept the offers of God’s mercy. 
It has been found faithful in maintaining good works, 
abundant in charities, out-reaching in its missionary 
enterprize, resolute in resisting oppression, and active in 
building States and communities on the basis of tre 
Christian home, the Christian Church, and the Christian 
school. it points to a long roll of illustrous believers in 
its creed, from Augustine to Charlemagne, from Alfred 
to Luther, from Grotius to Gladstone; it points to the 
European contineut re:cued from barbarism by the 
efforts of a Church that sang its Te Deums amid the icy 
forests of the German Ocean, and that planted its 
sanctuaries amid the storm-swept isles of the Heb- 
rides. lt points to America, colonized and 
quered by the disciples of the Christian faith; it 
points to the conquests of liberty associated with 
the names of Calvin and Coligny, William of Or- 
ange and John Knox, Hampden and Wasbington; it 
points to poets like Dante and Shakespeare and Milton, 
and to such disseminators of learning as all the great 
colleges of the Old World and the New; it points to all 
the great artists from Fra Angelico to Rembrandt, and 
to all the great musicians from Palestrina to Beethoven. 
It leads us to-day over the most prosperous lands of the 
earth, through the halls of numberless schools, and 
through the wards of a thousand hospitals, endowed by 
men and women who are living in the faith of the bis- 
toric Church and in that faith are willing to die. It 
can point to ten thousand communities where the spirit 
of law and order, of justice, purity, intelligence and hu 
manity are in the ascendant. It can show ten thousand 
points of intellectual and spiritual light amid the dark- 
ness of paganism, where multitudes of earnest, self-de- 
nying men and women are telling heathen populations 
of the world’s Redeemer, teaching their children to read 
the Sermon on the Mount, providing for their sick, giv- 
ing them the arts of civilization, and lifting their souls 
to immortal hights. It leads us through vast libraries 
filled with its contributions to knowledge, and the por- 
trait-gallery of its illustrious saints would be miles 
longer than the Vatican. It can show that the larger 
part of the gifts to the great and growing charitable 
work of the world comes from its adherents. It presents 
the aspects not of a decaying, but of a conquering 
Church, rising to new activity in Germany, France and 
Italy, renewed in hope and endeavor in Great Britain, 
branching into athousand lines of missionary enterprise 
in Asia and Africa, and in our own land, in the nearly 
ninety years of this century, increasing its membership 
three times as rapidly as its population. In one year 
as many as five hundred thousand new adherents have 
been added to its rolls in our o*n country. We deem it 
certain that the religion of the future will be built on 
the great historic facts of the Gosp:1; a religion based 
on Divine authority wherein man finds his noblest lib- 
erty, a religion buttressed by institutions and built into 
civilization, a religion that can satisfy the human soul 
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where itis neediest, can assure it of reconciliation with 
God, remove the guilt and pollution of sin, filling the 
heart with love, and empowering it with hope, and 
building above the billows of change and sorrow and 
earthly disappointments, a golden bridge to the City of 
God 
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THE INCARNATION, 





BY MISS SARAH F. SMILEY. 





“ At last Thou art come! and the dew of thy birth 
Is the fragrance of Heaven to thy pilgrims on earth; 
All life at thy coming grows radiant and sweet, 
And our very heart’s homage we lay at thy feet; 
Tho worthless our best, let us do what we can 
To welcome thy birthday, true God and true Man.” 
—CANON BrIGart. 





The birthday of the Son of God! It is no abstract 
doctrine, but a proven fact, that makes the whole world 
glad upon this day. A new child in any household 
makes the oldest young again; and into the great family 
of man—to a race old and withered and hardened in 
sin, there came, once for all a Child, who is year after 
year and foralltime an ever new Gift to the world. 
** Unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son is given” was 
said ages before he came and may still be said. As 
Newman has said of his death so may we say of his 
birth: 

“As He is still with us for all that he is in Heaven, so 
again is the hour of his cross and passion ever mystically 
present, tho it be past these 1800 years. Time and space 
have no portion in the spiritual kingdom which he has 
founded.” 

The Angel of the Lord, who said when he brought the 
‘* good tidings of great joy” that they should be “to all 
people,” calls once more, ‘‘ Unto youis born THIS DAY 
a Saviour,” and the dew of youth falls straightway upon 
every one who hears him. 

For what was the Incarnation? When God said of 
old: ‘Let us make man in our image,” He formed 
him first of the dust, to make him one with Nature; and 
then breathed into him the breath of Jife, to make him one 
with Himself. And of this magnificent endowment man 
speedily lost well-nigh all save the capability of restora- 
tion. And as it had been lost in a man,so ina man 
only could it be restored. Therefore, the Eternal Son 
cf God became the Son of Man, binding together 
forever in one glorious person the human and the 
divine natures, and then, as the head of a new order of 
being, provided that each of us might be so born again 
as to share his divine nature—giving to us in ourregen- 
eration a larger, richer gift than he gave in our crea- 
tion. 

Of old the Church dwelt with every fresh delight upon 
the inexhaustible theme of the Incarnation. The Christ- 
mas sermons of St. Leo sound clear as a clarion down 
1400 years: 

“As the Lord Jesus was made our flesh by being born, so 
have we too been made his body by being born again. . . . 
While we adore our Saviour’s birth we are found to be 
celebrating our own origin, for the birthday of the Head is 
the birthday of thebody. The whole number of the faith- 
ful sprung from the font of Baptism, as they are crucified 
with Christ in his passion, so are born with him in his 
Nativity.” 

None who have missed the reading of such a work as 
that by Archdeacon Wilberforce on ‘‘The Doctrine of 
the Incarnation” can easily comprehend the wealth of 
thought that centers inthat word. The right teaching of 
it as the fundamental truth of al), has never filed to 
rouse souls to a newer and larger life. So faris it from 
hiding the doctrine of the Atonement that it sets it up 
upon its only true pedestal. Briefly among the points 
which may be pressed are these: 

First, that our Lord did not become merely a man, 
but the man, as Bishop Berbridge says: 

“Tt was not any human person in particular, but the 
human nature which he assumed into his Sacred Person.”’ 

Link this truth to that of our human solidarity which 
the whole world is now feeling as it never felt or could 
feel before, and what have we not of possibility for all. 
We are indeed one blood by natural bonds else Christ 
could not be one with us all. And once reborn in Christ 
then we are one still more closely in a divine bond—a 
bond of sonship in which the weakest child may claim 
all the high hopes of such heredity. 

Second, that the Incarnation lifts up not our spirits 
only into a new spiritual life, but our entire complex 
being, “‘spirit, soul and body.” As Canon Gore so clearly 
presents it: 

‘*He did not merely touch our nature from the outside 
and by touching transmute it intosomethingelse. He took 
it in all its parts, body, soul and spirit with allits feelings, 
wants, iosticcts, powers, temptations, weaknesses, sit only 
excepted. He took it all. He isit, and he is it forever. 
The whole value of the atoning sacrifice depends on this, 
that it was man who offered himself in that human nature 
that in us hadsinned The whole meaning of the Ascen- 
sion is lostif itis not our human nature that is exalted to 
God’s right hand.”’ 

And this suggests a third point. There bas come with 
the Incarnation of our Lord a new power into the race, 
that sets before it boundless possibilities. 


December 18, 1890. 
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By a wondrous law of development, that mysterious 
gift of life which the Creator led upward on and on, has 
reached a step beyond which there can be no higher 
since it reaches God himself. Our Lord has so taken us 
up into His life that His future is our future, His glory 
our final glory. Turn the strong light of the Incarna- 
tion upon those promises which lie in God’s Word like 
fleecy, sunlit mists, and lo! they aresolid ground. They 
are the firm mountain peaks that pierce the sky, radiant 
as before, but now our sober expectation; for on that 
topmost summit, if we follow on to know the Lord. we 
shall yet set our feet. 

And so the Babe in the manger is to-day our prophet. 
O man so gifted even in thy fall, learn now thy destiny! 
Take this new gift of a life in Me. Rise to thy birth- 
right. Thou art born to be a king, to sit with Me upon 
my throne, to reign with Me. Only first humble thyeelf, 
as I have, and become like Me, a little child. 

New Yor« Crry. 
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THE INCARNATION IN RELATION TO SIN. 


BY M. VALENTINE, D.D., LL.D., 
PRESIDENT EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, GET- 
TYSBURG, PENN. 





In the incarnation, of which Christmas is the joyous 
memorial, we face the supreme mystery of Christian- 
ity. It includesand carries with it all the other great 
mysteries of our holy faith, before which believing 
thought wonders and worships. But it is a mystery of 
love—articulate to the great heart of the Church and 
the world of the love of Him in whom we live and have 
our being. No marvel that Christendom makes for it 
an anniversary resonant witn joy. 

The full glory of this manifestation of God’s love ap- 
pears only when viewed in connection with human sin. 
It is an obscuration of its brightness when it is repre- 
sented as belonging to the divine purpose, irrespective 
of man’s fall and need of redemption. Some leading 
theologians across the seas, and some in our own country, 
tell us that this great central fact of Christianity, in 
which it must stand or fall, must not be thought of as 
something contingent on human abuse of free agency, 
and for which the world is indebted .to sin, but asa 
manifestation absolute and unconditioned in the divine 
order. We are told that the Son of God would have 
come into the world even if the race had not fallen, and 
there had been no need of redemption. Advocates of 
this view feel that Christianity is placed on higher and 
securer ground when it is thus lifted out of the rank of 
a contingent phenomenon into the sphere of divine ab- 
soluteness, above the acciaent, so to speak, of the Fall. 
It seems to them to be a firmer basis, when the Ipcarna- 
tion is looked upon ag belonging, apart from all need of 
redemption, to God’s absolute order of self-revel .tion 
and perfecting creation. 

But when we open the Scriptures and read the divine 
putting of the reason of the stupendous mystery of 
Christmas-tide, we find little to sustain this view. That 
putting, from beginning to end, connects it with the 
condition of the world as sinful and perishing. The 
manger looks to the cross; and the cross expresses the 
accomplishment of the great divine purpose that hac, 
for centuries already, been shadowed forth as distinct- 
ively a redemptive purpose, typified in altars and sacri- 
fices and multiplied ceremonial rites of purification and 
forgiveness. As read in the clear light of the Gospel, 
the Old Testament doctrine of the coming Christ pre- 
sented him, in clerer and clearer view, as an atoning 
Saviour, a High Priest for the accomplishment of recon- 
ciliation and peace, a Redeemer in whom remission of 
sins and favor with God were to be provided and offered 
to the ends of the earth. Before his birth his name was 
fixed as ‘‘ Jesus,” because he should “‘ save his people 
from their sins.” The explanation of the angels singing 
joy in the brightening sky is: *‘ For to you is born a 
Saviour.” John the Baptist only uttered the clear 
meaning of all the import of prophecy and the centuries 
of Jewish types and sacrifices, when he pointed to the 
Christ and said: ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” Jesus himself gives the 
reason of his incarnation: ‘‘ The Son of Man is come to 
seek and to save that which was lost; and pictures the 
great transaction in the parable of the lost sheep, the 
fact of the lost race being the reason of the Good Shep- 
herd’s leaving the ninety and nine. The Apostles, 
under the teaching of the Holy Ghost, took up this con- 
ception, and declare the Son to have been born of 
woman, under the law, in order ‘to redeem them that 
are under the law”; that he was ‘‘sent for sin”; that ‘he 
came into the world to save sinners,” ‘‘ to destroy the 
works of the Devil”; that ‘‘ God sent his Son to be the 
propitiation for our sins.” To this conception all their 
representations are keyed. And when, in the Apocalyp- 
tic disclosures, we are permitted to see the outcome of 
that to which the manger pointed, we hear the grateful 
song: ‘‘ Unto him that redeemed us with his blood” 
revelation’s closing note echoing to its first assurance 
that the ‘“‘ unspeakable gift” of the ‘fullness of time” 

was a gift of redeeming purpose. 

Only in this view—which has always been the faith of 
the Church—does the Christmas mystery giv its ful) 


sovereign goodness, when it acts for the guilty and un- 
worthy. It is inferior love that simply completes its 
own unfinished purpose, perfecting the innocent and 
good, and consummating creation where it was left de- 
ficient. The diadem of the grace of the Advent mani- 
festation is that it is Love’s coming to open pardon to 
the guilty and the rich blessings of eternal life and hap- 
piness to the sinful and undeserving. God commends 
his love toward us in that ‘‘ when we were enemies, we 
were reconciled by the death of his Son.” It is over this 
transcendent form of love and love’s action that the 
angels sang above the hills of Bethlehem; and into the 
mystery of such unfathomable goodness the angels still 
** desire to look.” Unquestionably, it is when we con- 
template the Incarnation as a special manifestation of 
God for the salvation of sinners, that the truth becomes 
most impressive that this grace to.man reflects “‘ glory 
to God inthe highest.” It would seem that the brightest 
glory in the crown of the Love that reigns over the uni- 
verse, the most radiant Juster that shines in the divine 
administration, is thus reflected in the illuminated sky 
of the Advent hour. And our best Christmas observ- 
ance is a true and glad response of faith and obedience, 
and a full consecration to the service of repeating the 
angels’ joyous message to all the earth. 


CHRISTMAS. 
JESUS CAME—JESUS COMES. 


BY EDWARD KIMBALL, 





AGAIN this joyful anniversary gladdens the nations 
who call themselves Christian. Each year the joy is 
wider and deeper—wider because ‘‘ those sometime afar 
off” are brought nearer to Him who came to earth and 
was born in Bethlehem; deeper because more of those 
who long have heard His name have turned to him in 
loving gratitude, and chosen him as Saviour, Master 
and Lord. 

Christian statistician Dorchester declares that while 
the growth of America’s millions is the wonderful and 
the populational romantic fact in all history, the in- 
crease in the membership of American evangelical 
churches has been, since the year 1800, three times 
greater than the increase of population. 

This increase is now more rapid than ever. ‘Jesus 
comes” into more welcoming and repenting souls week 
by week and day by day than ever before, and the na- 
tions are coming! Wars are beginning to cease. Nations 
are helping each other financially. Shall not denomi- 
nations help each other spiritually ? 

Jewish rabbis and Roman Catholic preachers are 
calling upon their followers and hearers to unite with 
all godly people in all good words and work here in 
America; and, tho the ways may not yet be visible, if 
all hearts long for harmonious effort and consecration 
God can break down and overturn till ‘‘ His way shall 
be known on earth, his saving help among all nations.” 
Jesus 1s doing this as he comes into the hearts, one by 
one, of those who one by one receive and obey him. 

Jesus never wrote his wonderful words of Life, No- 
tice his sublime ease and power as he places on the 
Eternal Rock those who hear what he calls ‘ These 
sayings of mine,” and do them. Take in and adore the 
divine vitality of his declaration, ‘‘ The words I speak 
unto you they are spirit and they are life.” Yield to 
his searching remonstrance, ‘‘ Why call ye me Lord, 
Lord, and do not the things whieh I say?’ Engrave 
upon the soul his warning, ‘‘The words that I have 
spoken to you, the same shall judge you in the last 
day.” 

These borne in upon the souls of men with a measure- 
less and self-sacrificing love,and by the power of the 
Holy Spirit, are winning the world to Jesus: 

“ Oh, blessed Lord! Thy matchless power 
Is ever new and ever young; 
And firm endures while endless years, 
Their everlasting circles run.”’ 

But how cometh He into souls one by one? 

How to-day may the every-day life of Christians be 
thus fruitful? How to-day—souls be thus saved? 

Let me try to tell how a very young Christian instantly 
began to bear fruit in and of the true vine, and so se- 
cure and grow up under the Divine nurture and train- 
ing; I saw him only yesterday. 

Ten years ago, late in the year, I wrote for your col- 
umns (August 20th, 1880) an account of raising a church 
debt in a storm so severe that the brethren opposed my 
taking up the work till some Sabbath when the sun 
should shine again, and ‘at least the usual audience 
could be present.” 

But we went forward, and (as in all similar in- 
stances), the work was done as thoroughly and prompt- 
ly, and as widely and fairly shared in by all the church 
and congregatién, and the money all paid as 
if the day had been pleasant. A gentleman, Mr. 
M. — not a Christian nor a regular attendant upon 
any church services — was present because of the 
storm, his usual Sabbath pleasure, driving, being 
impossible. He was with us in the morning and gave 

$1,000, and came again in the evening. The storm had 
not slackened its severity for a moment. A few words 

which he spoke as he left the building to the friend in 

whose pew he sat, were repeated to me at midnight that 





message of love. For love is greatest, a unique act of 





nextmorning. After a short conversation he got upon 
his knees and took Jesus Christ as his personal Saviour, 
During that first prayer he said: ‘‘O Lord! help me 
now as a Christian father to train my two motherless 
children to meet their motherin Heaven.” He at once, 
that Monday, laid hold upon his senior partner and also 
the firm’s leading salesman—two men about his own 
age—and led them to Christ. Each of those also has a 
family. 

Ten years have passed, in which I have met neither of 
these men. A few weeks ago I learned that Mr. M. 
was in New York, and searched till I found him. After 
our first greeting, I said: ‘‘Mr. M.,do you remember 
your first prayer since you prayed at your mother’s 
knee?” He answered: ‘‘I remember the time and the 
place—in my‘counting-room—but ‘the prayer’—what I 
asked for I don’tremember.” I said: ‘‘I do,” and I re- 
peated the petition as quoted above, and asked, ‘‘Mr. M, 
has God answered that prayer?” His glad answer came, 
“Oh, Mr. Kimball, come up to Harlem this very even- 
ing and see!” I wentupand found him watching for me 
at the door. The son of elevenand the daughter of six 
were now the young man of twenty-one and the young 
lady of seventeen—lovely Christians both of them,and the 
former just deciding whether to be a Christian minister 
or a Christian physician; and_his lovely sister is a happy, 
earnest Christian, and to look in her face is a joy. 
What an evening we spent, and I must needs relate 
amid tears of joy on all our faces to those dear young 
people the story of their father’s conversion ten years 
before. Then hesaid: ‘‘Ah, dear Mr. Kimball; what else 
is there worth living for?” Sure enough, what? 
Further inquiry shows that all the eight children in 
those three families are in Christian ways of life, and 
the three young men therein of maturing years are all 
in superior positions in business houses of the highest 
standing. 

Thinking of the Christmas Days since 1880, in those 
familes, and of the joys similar thereto, that are en- 
circling the world more fully as the dear Christ is 
drawing men to himself, has added to my joy in the 
Lord to-day, and may his joy become the strength of all 
who know his wonderful and mighty name. 

New YorK CITY. 
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CHRISTMAS DAYS IN YOKOHAMA, 


BY DOUGLAS SLADEN, 








Christmas Day in Yokohama is not a festival of the 
Japanese; they have not yet taken it up as they take up 
white felt hats and yellow leather boots, It is mainly 
a celebration by a few hundred English, and in a less 
degree by fewer hundred Americans and Germans of the 
Holy Day which represents to them the sacred institu- 
tion of ‘‘ family.” For on the day on which the child 
Jesus was born, the children of the Anglo-Saxon are 
wont to gather round their ‘* house-father”’ unless oceans 
sever, with religion in the morning and mirth after, till 
he is gathered to his forefathers and his children in turn 
become patres familiarum. 

Wherever the people of the Island Queen, who rules 
over ten hundred isles, and ten millions of square miles, 
have carried the Union Jack, and that is almost every- 
where where ships have sailed, there on Christ-nas morn 
one will hear the ** Hark, the Herald Angels Sing” to 
show that their hearts are in the old home. Wherever 
the sun is shining in that twenty-four hours which be- 
gins at 11 A.M. in the 180th meridian of east longitude, he 
hears the familiar hymn. And how strange it seems 
here in this corner of the earth, with the open-bosomed 
Japanese women and their queer little children peeping 
in at the door to see what kind of jossing inspires 
this irrepressible nation, whose red merchant flag fills 
every port. Ordinarily speaking the Sunday muster of 
burly Englishmen, each dressed in his most respectful, 
respectable clothes, and each with his fibrous mustache 
looking its most belligerent, has something ridiculous 
about it: but here, the width of the world away, there 
is something imposing in seeing 8ome hundreds of them 
turning Yokohama into South Kensington from 11 a.m. 
to 12:30, one day in every week. I have attended Christ- 
mas in St. Peter's, [ have spent Christmas in Australia, 
America, Africa and Europe, but I never was more im- 
pressed than by the unpretentious masters of business, 
Englishmen in Yokohama, assembled to show that they 
had changed their domicil but not their domus. 

The church was profuzely decorated with scarlet-ber- 
ried yew, palms, bamboo, effectively snowed with little 
tufts of cotton wool; and at the entrance of the chancel 
was a bamboo arch enriched with white camellias, The 
music was really excellent. A long introit embodied 
the favorite Christmas hymn-tunes, culminating in 
‘* Hark, the Herald,” which the congregation sang. The 
‘* Venite,” the *‘ Te Deum,” and the ‘ Benedicite”’ were 
all given in cathedral fashion ; and instead of hymns 
there were two anthems from the ‘‘ Messiah ”—‘‘ Com- 
fort ye,” and ‘‘ Behold, I bring you good tidings “—with 
the sacred song, ‘‘ [here is a city builded,” to conclude, 
There was no litany, no communion service, and only a 

very short sermon—an admirable Christmas service. 

I had not iritended to attend it; but meeting my fel- 





Sunday night. I called at his place of business early the 





low-countrymen streaming in, I slipped in to make one 
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more in this little bit of England over-seas. At home I 
am an irregular attendant at church, and it is often an 
effort to go; but where Englishmen are few I love, with 
a Celtic sort of clannishness, to go and accentuate the 
representation of England by a humble one more. I 
fully believe that I love England and think of England 
more than nine-tenths of the stay-at-homes, tho I am so 
little on her shores. The man who never goes five hun- 
dred miles from London can have no idea of the intense 
ardor for England that burns in the breast of the soldier 
sitting in his tent in the SQdan or Burmah writing a 
letter home, that will be dispatched he knows not when, 
because it is Christmas Day, and he is thinking of the 
family circle, in which there is only one chair vacant; 
or that animates the sailors on the stately sbips which 
are away for years together, upholding the power of 
England in the distant Pacific—and colonists who have 
left home, not because they do not love it—and travelers 
in quest of knowledge or adventure to think over when, 
on some stormy nigbt, they draw round a great log-fire, 
with a generous dinner inside them and their favorite 
wine at their elbow. 

I wonder if many of the people at home pause to re- 
member how many other Englands there are scattered 
all over the globe, all of them thinking of the old Eng- 
land to-day. 

Great Britain is bound to her children abroad as no 
other country is. Other countries, such as Germany 
and Italy and China, send their tens and hundreds of 
thousands forth; but it is to become citizens of other 
nations or aliens in foreign communities, while a large 
proportion. of the British go to countries perhaps ten 
thousand miles away, but still flying the old flag and 
drinking the health of the Island Queen. And again, 
whereas Germany is only one of the Lutheran nations 
and Italy only one of the Roman Catholic nations, Great 
Britain has a private National Church of her own, and 
wherever the Englishman’s foot rests, there will the 
beautiful liturgy of Archbishop Cranmer be heard. 

There are colonies of England, and a Church of Eng- 
land. The Christmas service of this Church of Eng- 
gland contains much about ‘‘ Peace on earth,” and 
judging from the speeches of both sides in Parliament, 
they are the most peace-loving people on earth. Con- 
gressmen with Irish or fisher constituents talk most 
blood-thirstily; but he would be a bold statesman in 
England who talked lightly of going to war—if he 
wished his constituents to re-elect him. Foreigners talk 
of England’s fondness of going to war to aggrandize 
herself. They might just as well talk of publishers 
being fond of publishing books. Just as a great pub- 
lisher spends the bulk of bis time in declining books 

‘offered for publication, so England spends hers in de- 
clining the suggestions of her colonies that she should 
accept possession of this or the other territory for their 
commercial advantage. Ask her colonies if England 
is too fond of going to war. Ask Queensland what she 
thinks of Germany’s being allowed to take North New 
Guinea. Ask Victoria if England’s attitude with regard 
to the New Hebrides has been unduly pugnacious, or 
British Columbia, if the big English ships hector the 
feeble United States fleet in the Pacific. 

No; England is far too fond of the piping times of peace, 
and imperils the national honor in her anxiety to have 
her commerce undisturbed. The United States, which 
plume themselves on being the most peace-loving coun- 
try in the world, show infinitely more spirit in their for- 
eign policy, as witness their attitude to Germany over 
Samoa. 

From all her churches all over the world words of 
peace on earth are arising to day; and yet of all the 
great nations on earth the only one not at peace to-day 
is this nation so devoted to peace. In Egypt, in Bur- 
mah, in Thibet, the English soldier stands on guard, and 
if he be not talking of England is fighting for her. 

One other thing strikes me besides this praise and 
prayer for peace on earth. Here inthe Church of Eng- 
land we pray aloud not only for our Queen, but for the 
President of the United States and the Emperor of Ger- 
many—a happy earnest of union and unity between the 
three great Protestant Teutonic nations. Already they 
share a national anthem for the air written by the Ital- 
ian musician of the French King (Louis XIV’s Lulli), 
and adapted for an English national anthem by the 
great Handel, is now no longer confined to ‘‘ God Save 
the Queen,” but accompanies ‘‘God Save the Kaiser” 
and ‘‘My Country "Tis of Thee”—and the great Catholic 
Teutonic nation of Austria is also fast adopting it in 
place of the grand old ‘‘ Austrian Hymn.” 

The English are so conservative that when once they 
take a thing up they make it a standard. ‘‘God Save the 
Queen” has its counterpart in ‘‘ The Dead March” in 
Saul.” There are other magnificent ‘‘ Dead Marches,” 
by equally famous composers; but this is *‘ The Dead 
March.” Why? Because for generations and genera- 
tions, whenever one of the doughty soldiers or sailors, 
who has carried the fame and dominion of this little 
island in the Northern seas round the inhabited world, 
is gathered to his Viking forefathers, this roll of muffled 
drums carries the message of a hero’s departure to his 
proud, stern countrymen, who feel deeply, tho their 
feelings are buried deeply; and his deeds are recorded 
on marble or brass under the mighty dome to which the 
ashes of Nelson were carried to consecrate it, when the 
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nation knew that for that age of heroes there would be 
insufficient space in the gray old minster, we:t of Lon- 
don, which holds the bones of the princes and warriors 
and statesmen and poets who built up the greatness of 
England—the glorious abbey which America feels be- 
longs to her as well as England. 

New York City. 
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THE MINISTRY OF THE AMERICAN HOME. 


BY THE REV. E. G. MCLEAN, D.D., 
MODERATOR CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 








Our duty to the children, consists of more than 
clothing, food, and instruction in the common school. 
A child is to be refined and cultivated, and developed 
intoa moral manor woman. All his faculties are to 
be Jed into a full-orbed circle of usefulness under 
God. He is to learn a thousand things which only pa- 
rental care and tuition can impart. He is to learn the 
shades and distinctions of honor, to love his sisters and 
brothers, to hate a lie and despise a mean action, to rev- 
erence age and honor those in higher stations of life. 
He is to learn the first promptings of patriotism, and to 
gather into the al'uvium of his little soul all the seeds 
which in after years are to bloom into full-blown flow- 
ers of a noble character. Not that these restraints and 
encouragements are all. Such are but the means to an 
end, the avenues through which the noble life is made 
possible, lessons affording Jight to guide him at other 
times. He hasa right under God to demand such tui- 
tion at the hands of his parents; and because they are 
forced to contravene his wishes and impulses does not 
lighten their responsibility by a single ounce. His pro- 
test against authority and wholesome restraint can never 
release a parent from such duties. God has ordained it, 
and the ordination is as lasting as the principles that 
underlie it—the parent is the father of the child, body 
and character, and in the holy mountain he announced 
it—a man is responsible for his children’s conduct : 
‘Thou nor thy son nor thy daughter” sball do any 
work on his holy day. 

I speak in the name of the growing generation who 
have not the foresight nor judgment to speak for them- 
selves. Before high Heaven I enter now a protest 
agairst turning their training and moral development 
over to the circumstances of their lives. The children 
of to-day are. breathing a poisoned air heavy with 
miasms, and they need the medicine of parental care 
and teaching to enable them to resist the broadcast 
disease. The present state of public mora's cannot 
teach them virtue, the sanctity of the human body, the 
holiness of the law of God. The pastor’s arm is too 
short to lead all the lambs of the flock. The public 
preceptor, tho he were an angel of God, is not able to 
perform the holy duties that fall to the parent in the 
education of a child. God built the holy altar of pa- 
renthood and at its shrine duties are to be done that can 
be done nowhere else on earth. Then a priest and 
priestess ordained in Heaven are to officiate, and they 
are the fathers and mothers in the land. 

The complaint goes up like a wail of wo on every 
hand that the children of the present generation are 
more reckless than in the past, that the restraints our 
fathers circled us withal are fast losing their power and 
becoming obsolete. Legislatures, the public press, be- 
nevolent organizations, even the Congress of the Nation, 
are endeavoring to meet the growing evil. Industrial 
schools, training ships, societies for the ‘‘ prevention of 
cruelty,” and for the ‘‘ promotion of public morals”— 
all are still-born efforts to meet a demand that can never 
be met but by the agency ordained in Heaven, the dis- 
charge of parentalduty. The growing generation needs 
the holy tuition of the family circle. The children of 
the Church and country need a sacred shrine at home 
where father and mother take their offspring to their 
hearts, tell them they love them, prove to them that 
they are interested in their welfare, that they delight in 
their comfort and joy, that they are pleased and ab- 
sorbed in their happiness—tell them what God is and 
how lie loves us, what virtue is and what is vice, what 
honor and high-minded dealings with their play-fellows 
are, They need the family altar, where mother and 
father kneel in prayer around the old family Bible and 
pray for John and Jane and Henry. And tho this seem 
irksome and heavy to young hearts perhaps, their char- 
acters are here growing under a grateful sunlight of 
tuition. Deep and lasting impressions for good are 
planted to live long, and when temptation arises in after 
years to lead them astray, that boy and girl will say: 
‘* My father and my mother taught me better.” Over 
lives thus tutored will fall the glory of noble character- 
istics. Thus only can we wash our garments of the 
blood of our children, to say nothing of the good such 
rearing will bring to the country. 

WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON. 
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QUEEN Victoria has considerably increased her collec- 
tion of Stuart relics at Windsor by purchases at the recent 
sale; for lots which were knocked down to Mr. Holmes 
were bought for her Majesty. The Queen was given a 
numberof interesting and curious relics of the Stuarts by 
her aunt, Princess Augusta, and the Duchess of Gloucester; 
and.she has seized every opportunity during the last fifty 





years of enlarging her collection. 
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THE SANCTUARY OF GREECE. 


BY PROF. RUFUS B, RICHARDSON, PH.D., 
DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS, GREECE. 


AFTER a glorious day spent at Acro-Corinth the 
American School set out on November 5th for a ten 
days’ trip through Central Greece. -The first point of 
interest was Delphi. 

As in entrance into some fraternities a rough and 
ridiculous initiation increases the pleasure of member- 
ship, so in the present case perhaps the rough and ridi- 
culous approach to Delphi only served to increase the 
appreciation of the glory there. 

The little Greek steamer which coasts the Corinthian 
Gulf lay at anchor at Corinth ready to start at 5 Pp. M. 
But tho it was so near that one could throw a stone 
into it from the shore, one must needs pay his drachma 
and a half for being rowed on board. The boatman got 
well paid for the few strokes which it took him to 
cover that short distance. In America we should find 
some means of bringing such little steamers up to a 
wharf, thus greatly increasing the comfort of embarka- 
tion; but we should probably put tbe boat tax on to the 
steamer fare. 

After ascertaining that we should have to disembark 
at a very early hour the next morning at Itea, the port 
of Delphi (the ticket agent said 5 o'clock and the 
steward of the boat said 3 o'clock), we all selected state- 
rooms with care, and undressed and went to bed at the 
ear'y hour of seven, with instructions to the steward 
to wake us half an hour before the time of disem- 
barkation. Sound slumber, which comes to men wearied 
with tramping, makes hours seem short; and when we 
were waked it seemed incredible that we could have 
had the night’s sleep that we had so carefully p!anned. 
Our watches soon gave the dreadful corroboration to 
our suspicions. It was only 9 o'clock. The boat was 
to press on to Galaxidi instead of making a long stop 
at Itea. When we were fairly landed the ridiculous 
part of our initiation was completed, and the rough 
part began. I would fain pass over that night in the 
hotel at Itea. It was no worse, however, than almost 
any night that the traveler passes in places called by 
courtesy hotels in the country towns of Greece. 

The next morning we proceeded a mile or more along 
the shore to the east, until we identified the ruins of the 
ancient port of Delphi, Kirrha, which we are told the 
Amphictyons twice destroyed in a rage, tho it seems 
quite un-Greek to do so unreasonable a thing as to 
destroy the harbor through which one must continue to 
land, Leaving Kirrha, and putting ourselves about on 
the track of the old visitors of the holy place of Delphi, 
who came from the Peloponnesos, we passed through 
miles of the finest olive orchard in Greece to the site of 
the ancient Krissa at the head of the plain, the old Ho- 
meric town which appears to have yielded reluctantly 
to rising Delphi the control of thisregion. A(ter the joy 
of the plain came the joy of climbing the rugged rocks 
for hours until it seemed as if Delphi must be in the 
clouds. This double reward for the double initia- 
tion suddenly ended whén, turning a sbarp spur of 
rock, we found ourselves in the grand natural theater 
which was Delphi. To one who had never read of it. 
and did not know what it was to the Greeks, the mere 
sight of the place must still be one of the finest views in 
the world. But to one who has come to look on the 
sanctuary of ancient Greece it is this and more also. 
The Pheedriadz, which rise sheer behind the wretched 
village of Kastri, shutting out the higher snow clad Par- 
nassos from view, seem like no carthly rocks. The 
Pleistos seems like no earthly river, as it murmurs far 
below, as if about to tell the sea that it had passed 
Delpbi. Mt. Kirphis, fronting the Phedriade, and 
closing the great theater, seems privileged to have 
been allowed to stand silently gazing on all that, went on 
in tbat holy place, and to bave been its appointed 
warder, shutting it in from the eyes of all who would 
not struggle up here through the mountain passes. 

But from reverie to fact the little village of Kastri 
rudely recalls us. Villagers inform us of a megale ca- 
tastrophe. Two nights before, at midnight, a mountain 
torrent had come down over the Phedriade, tearing 
through the village, sweeping away two of the miser- 
able houses, and rendering several of the adjacent ones 
unsafe, One child was killed, and everybody thoroughly 
frightened. 

We inquired anxiously whether there was not a 
chance of the village being soon purchased for purposes 
of excavation. Visitors from the neighboring town of 
Arachora. who seemed happy that they were not living 
in Kastri, said that probably many Kastriots would soon 
leave their homes any way, and movetoArachora. The 
man who, along with his house, had lost also his child, 
appealed to us for assistance; but we were obliged to 
leave him comfortless. 

The most important thing in Delphi was, of course, 
the temple of Apollo, in which was the oracular charm, 
influences from which controlled Greece so long. Frag- 
ments of the temple lie all around, near and in the 
houses now built above its ancient floor. But this floor 
is so near the surface of the soil that one sees quite a 
portion of it. By digging away afew feet of earth in 
one place an opening is laid bare, by which we can pass 
down into a series of vaults beneath this floor, Pone- 
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tow, who visited Delphi in 1884, counted himself as the 
third man who had ever crawled in through tiese 
vaults. But now this appears to have become so com- 
mon that a fixed price of twelve drachmas is allowed 
workmen for removing the earth. Perhaps a hundred 
persons have now underzone this crawling process, from 
which one comes out covered with dirt from head to 
foot, but satisfied that he has seen all that is now to be 
seen of the world-renowned temple. 

Now that America appears to have lost, through slow- 
ness in responding to an urgent appeal for money, the 
opportunity to excavate this temple and its surround- 
ings, let us wish the French godspeed in the work 
which they will probably shortly commence. The ar- 
cheological world wants to become better acquainted 
vith D+Iphi. 

The village school was a striking sight. Attracted by 
a loud buzzing sound near the house of the keeper of 
antiquities. with whom we lodged, we ventured in at the 
open door whence the sound proceeded, and found 
about forty bovs apparently repeating something after 
the teacher, who, clad somewhat like the shepherd in 
the play of ‘* Gidipus,” as given at Harvard University, 
looked like anything but a learned man. He proved to 
be a gentleman, however, in spite of his rough mantle. 
After school we ventured with him into his house from 
which h‘s family had fied, because a river of mud had 
flowed through the cellar, and left the walls in a totter- 
ing condition. He seemed to possess but little, and yet 
he took down from the rafters a cluster or two of half- 
dried grapes, and gave them tous, exhibiting the time- 
honcred Greek hospitality. 

But to return a moment to the school. No sooner had 
we arrived than a dead silence fell upon the crowd. The 
boys took seats on the long benches resting on the bare 
earth, and some reading of Herodotus in modern Greek 
began. The first boy, with a voice pitched as high as a 
steam whistle of small dimensions and high pressure, 
started off to see how much he cofild read in a given 
time. If he saw a period coming, he would catch for 
breath, and dash over it like a locomotive putting on 
extra steam to leap a culvert. To our utter amazement, 
the next boy beat the first in both pitch and rapidity. The 
teacher, without a word, watched the process with ap- 
parently rising satisfaction. Meanwhile a boy passed 
to and fro in the front benches, keeping things wonder- 
fully quiet by striking the ears of the smaller boys with 
a little twig. 

No sooner had we returned to our quarters on our first 
evening in Delphi, and begun to read the register of peo- 
ple who had visited the house in the past, than, just as 
we were noticing the name of Bayard Taylor, a peal of 
tbunder reverberated through the great gorge, followed 
by peal on peal, with rain and lightning, lasting nearly 
all night. It was so impressive that we wished to ex- 
pose ourselves to the rain in order the better to see and 
hear. A sheltering roof, however, was the best place 
from which to enjoy the storm as much as we could 
while disturbed by thoughts of the poor villagers, ex- 
posed to further sufferings and fears. He who has not 
seen Delphi in a thunder-storm has not seen it in all its 
majesty. It seems made for such spectacles. 

In our following walk to Amphissa and through Doris 
to Themopyle, the recollection of the two days .at the 
sanctuary of Greece disputed with the nearer glories for 
the possession of our thoughts. 

ATHENS, GREECE. 
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MODERN MANNERS. 


BY THE HON, GILBERT COLERIDGE. 








‘* MANNERS makyth man” is the motto of a well-known 
school, and in all times since the growth of civilization 
among men has civility of conduct been an important 
factor in determining the merits of both individuals and 
nations. A pleasant bearing and taking address has 
always been an indispensable quality in attaining worldly 
success and popularity with one’s fellows. 

But the mere adherence to all the conrenance of so- 
ciety is a quality which arises without much effort on 
a man’s part; he learns it unconsciously during the imi- 
tative stages of childhood; it is instilled into him with- 
out his exercising any will or choice, and so far as it 
goes it is valuable. That manners in this sense have 
decayed in modern times has been the constant cry of 
the aged. Men, they say,do not so eagerly rush from 
the far side of a room to open the door for a woman, 
neither do they so readily offer to sit outside a public 
conveyance on a rainy day ‘‘ to oblige a lady.” An in- 
troduction would make it uncomfortably necessary, but 
a man hesitates thus to sacrifice himself on behalf of a 
stranger unless she be more than common comely. 
The most distant relationship warrants the use of a 
Christian name, and all formality between the young is 
at an end. , 

All this is very sad and true, no doubt, and the reasons 
for this apparent degeneracy of manners are not far to 
seek. It is to woman, the main object of courtesy, to 
whom we must look for an explanation. The steady 
and rapid growth of population has produced a pressure 
of competition upen every branch of life, so that utilita- 
rian and practical ideas have swamped everything else. 
The girl of the period, when anything of importance, 
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and faints into the arms of her protesting adorer in order 
that he may kiss ber back into life; she accepts or rejects 
the candidate for her favor as it seems good to her, with 
or without the authority of her parents. Her sensibility 
has given place to sense, or at least to as much of the 
latter as she possesses. Being within a measurable dis- 
tance of her so-called Emancipation, and already enter- 
ing professions hitherto confined on'y to men, she has 
ceased to demand from men the punctilios which were 
her only consolation in times gone by. She has begun 
to ask for and deserve rational treatment. She still 
wishes to be loved, but she has begun to see that it is a 
little undignified to be thought a fool. 

This freedom has engendered a directness of manner, 
an absence of polite circumlocution, which would not 
have been tolerated in the old days when custom im- 
posed a far greater rigidity of behavior. Rules of con- 
duct were then imposed for the good of society, upon 
the members thereof who would not naturally regard 
the feelings of others. That they were necessary for the 
time is shown by the habitual rudeness of the high-born 
toward their inferiors. They seem to have confined 
their civil behavior to their particular class. What 
would be called society nowadays was small and limited 
in extent, and fashions of conduct became so stereotyped 
that it needed a single man sometimes, Jike Beau Brum- 
mel, to become the model and high priest of all that was 
comme il faut in the world of elegance. The line of de- 
markation between the town-bred and country-bred was 
so sharply drawn, that it was natural that the clumsy 
attempts of the one at imitation should have called forth 
the sublime contempt of the other. 

But with all the fine clothes and the gallant airs and 
graces of the pretty men who “ made legs” and offens- 
ively direct compliments to the other sex, it cannot be 
said that the virtue of womanhood was safer or that the 
honor of manhood ettained a higher level than in these 
days of curt salutations and grasps of the hand. The 
elaborate manners of our forefathers stood in the same 
relation to true manners as the punctilious ceremonials 
of the Pharisees bore to true religion. The shell was 
there, but the kernel was not sound. The society which 
could produce the elegance of a Chesterfield, could also 
afford an ample field for the ridicule of a Hogarth, the 
satire of a Swift, or the pathetic remonstrances of .a 
Goldsmith. ‘he pendulum, it is evident, swung heavily 
in one direction; and may not the history of the future 
teach us that we are but experiencing the swing in the 
other direction? 

Take, for instance, the manners of a family. 

The gradual disuse of the term Sir as a mark of re- 
spect for the parent has been in later years supplanted 
by the greatest familiarity between all its members, 
which frequently descends into rudeness which would 
not be tolerable among strangers. The infusion of 
modern ideas into young minds often begets a contempt 
for older men of a less advanced type,and this finds vent 
in words and manner. The young bantam must crow 
as loud as his parent did before him, for there isas much 
of human nature in a poultry yard as in any other place. 

But not only as regards child to parent, but also as 
between husband and wife is ‘‘manners” an important 
factor in family happiness; for the way of saying things 
is oil or dust to the wheel of life,and wecannot, if we 
wou'd, go back and say them again. 

The greater equality between the sexes, the aspiration 
of woman for more intellectual occupations than those 
of nursing children and needlework, the universal 
spread of female education, her growing interest in and 
grasp of social questionsare all factors tending slowly 
and surely to raise the average modern wife to the men- 
tal level of her husband; and tho we may always expect 
to have a fsirly contentious time of it from the very na- 
ture of argumentative man and pertinacious woman, 
still intellectual respect must bring courtesy of language 
in its train,and thus we may anticipate an improvement 
in family manners. It needs but little proof, also, to 
show the advance which has been made in the man- 
ners of the highway 2s well as of the home, In days 
when prowess in war was the only test of the superiority 
of one nation over another, the ruffling behavior of 
men of armsand the military swagger, which is still ob- 
servable in the garrison towns of Europe, frequently 
became the cause of jostlings and brawls in the street 
and in the market-place. Happily the old-fashioned 
militarism is dying the death, and the appeal to force 
of arms is regarded by civilized nations as a last resource 
only to be used in cases where diplomacy and arbitra- 
tion fail. 

We now have the ludicrous spectacle of two French- 
men on tour in the provinces, and hovering about vari- 
ous frontiers in the endeavor to find a spot whereon they 
mdy wound each other sufficiently to declare their 
‘*honor” satisfied. The weapons selected are pistols, 
and the place is finally fixed. One combatant makes 
two misses with complete success; the other heroically 
fires twice in the air, and declares that he will not harm 
an old friend. Thus is the glorious institution of duel- 
ing vindicated, with the somewhat inconvenient result 
of the temporary incarceration of the two fire-eaters by 
the authorities. The only man to whom pity can be 
sincerely extended on this occasion is the expectant sur- 
geon balked of his job by the bloodless termination of 
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dagger thrust is an unusual occurrence except in rough 
and remote societies; and that it is so may be attributed 
to the advance of what is called the commercial spirit 
of the age. Altho the exterior of mankind is less scru- 
pulously polished than of yore, it is no less a fact that 
life runs smoother, and the occasions for quarrel are 
fewer. 

The law court, with the attendant publicity of the 

press, is, in its way, a far better deterrent to the com- 

mission of unsocial acts than was the vision of the flat 

turf marked out on a cold, misty morning. There was 

something heroic in facing an adversary, even tho the 

cause might be weak; but other and more useful chan- 

nels have, been found for personal pluck, and the brav- 

ery of a defendant in an action for libel is regarded 

nowadays as somewhat problematical. However, it is 

to the manners of the young that we must chiefly, tho 

not entirely, look for guidance; for it is they who will 

shape the conduct of the future. 

The greater intimacy which exists between the young 

of both sexes has had no little effect in breaking down 

the old artificiality of manner, and it may be that the 
brusquerie and offhandedness, which is so much deplored 
by our elders, is due to the unadaptability of the mod- 
ern youth and maiden to the new order of things. The 
limbs so lately trammeled have not yet learned to move 
with grace in the freer garments which the nineteenth 
century has woven for them. A camaraderie of “chaff,” 
mixed, it must be confessed, with no little slang and 
pot-house parlance, has taken the place of effusive com- 
pliment and sallies of doubtful wit, and altho the hunts- 
man of the present day borrows much of his language 
and pronunciation from the stable, he does not consider 
it his bounden duty to get regularly drunk, or to use the 
oaths and profanities of expression without which no 
speech was considered forcible. The scenes to which an 
Amelia was forced to be a witness would not be per- 
mitted to take place now; in short, we are in our teens. 
There are signs to the observer of things that there is 
going on around us a steady anda marked improvement. 
The senseless practical joking and horseplay which 
passed for wit in high quarters, the booby traps and 
fractured furniture in which the effervescence of noble 
youth took so keen a delight are scarcely so fashionable 
as they were, and there are many indications of the 
transi'ional state of modern manners. One great step 
we have made. A young and unprotected woman may 
walk abroad unattended and unmolested in almost all 
civilized cities, and much of the maternal barrier 
against the wickedness of man has been swept away. 
Both men and women have stood the test. Responsi- 
bility has vindicated itself, and the world is happier for 
it. 

As a bodily function gathers strength by free and 
natural use, has the simpering affectation of coyness, the 
crutches which supported the virtue of a bygone age, 
quietly given place to self-reliance and strength of char- 
acter. The old, undisguised contempt of the rich and 
wetl-born for men of low estate and the needy is slowly 
dying out and taking its place among the relics of feudal- 
ism which democratic ideas have stamped out. 

In short, when we consider the manners of the gener- 
ality of mankind asa whole compared with those of a 
former time we shall find that we are insensibly passing 
through a phase, and that the rapidity of progress dur- 
ing this century, the increased facilities for travel, com- 
murication and interchange of thoughts have given a 
rude shock to stereotyped conventionality of conduct, 
and that the influence of the spread of education, art and 
literature is slower than we care to admit in its effects 
upon manners, The maxim ‘‘ Hard words break no 
bones’”’ is followed preity generally on account of the 
habitudes of the nineteenth century, but in realizing, 
and in forming our conduct upon the higher the more 
Christian saw that ‘‘ Civility costs nothing,” we have, 
perhaps, a good deal yet to learn. As Dr. Johnson once 
said: ‘‘ Sir,a man has no more right to say an uncivil 
thing than to act one—no more right to say a rude thing 
to another than to knock him down.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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DR. KOCH AND CHAPLAIN STOCKER. 








BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW, 





OnE of the things that come out accidentally in con- 
nection with the discovery of Dr. Koch is the method of 
living and eating which is followed by scientific men of 
the younger generation,—not by the elder generation— 
unless, indeed, we have been deceived inasmuch as they 
have lived like kings, or according to their human lik- 
ings rather than their professional precepts and repute. 
For Professor Koch, who is called a ‘‘ typical scholar,” 
does not ‘‘ get up with the early bird.” His unbirdlike 
time for rising is the tardy hour of nine, He scorns the 
old adage of his class, and the bugbear of our own un- 
willing flesh but docile practice—the adage of ‘‘ early to 
bed and early to rise.” And as for the worms that the 
early birds catch—well, he lets them. Probably he has 
never desired the worms. If he had, and had been sat- 
isfied accordingly, who knows whether he would have 
discovered those interesting, minute little parasites of 
his—bacilli tuberculosi. 
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After getting up, his Boswell tells us, “ the Doctor 
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dresses himself completely, save as to a coat.” In place 
of a coat, he wears a garment, mornings, without 
sleeves, and similar in cut toa lady’s robe de chambre. 
Then he drinks a dish of milk soup with sops of rye 
bread, after which he goes into his laboratory: We 
heaf nothing of the traditional Faust cap. He works 
bare-headed, evidently, aad in his shirt sleeves. 

When he can avoid it, he sees nobody. If visitors, 
however, are very pressing, they are ushered in, and 
he receives them with urbane politeness. 

His hour for taking a recess is two o’clock, At this 
hour, which. is the old-fashioned hour for dining in 
polite circles and is tabooed stillas a time for visiting, 
he is sure of an uninterrupted meal, and he take a sim- 
pleone, consisting of a roast,a pudding and somekind of 
soup—the soup being served to him last. Then, donning 
a coat and cap, the Doctor mountsahorse. The animal 
is described as an “‘ old white nag, from a neighboring 
livery stable.” But it is not decrepit, for ‘it carries 
him quickly to the Thier Garten,” and when arrived in 
that damp but beautiful wood, the Doctor “ gallops” 
down the Charlottenburger alley. The time is apt to be 
the hour between three and four, or just previous to the 
fashionable afternoon rush. 

By five, he is back in his laboratory, and he does not 
leave this sanctum again, until in the evening, at eight. 

Then, and not until then, does he eat as heartily as he 
likes, from feeling easy about the heavy head that comes 
from dining well. He is past the period, we see, when, 
rather than get such a head, men go without eating 
hearty meals regularly. His means and his repute en- 
able him to upset the old stringent household order of 
meals, or the order that sets mid-day as the time for din- 
ing and evening for tea; an institution excellent for la- 
borers and indifferent to idlers, but one leaving men 
who use their brains quite out of account. The Doctor 
eats his three or four kinds of hot meat at eight instead, 
and drinks between the courses most copiously of soda- 
waters. (We hear nothing of wine.) The hours thence 
till midnight are passed in visiting his friends, or in see- 
ing them at home. ‘ He goes to bed at twelve,” the re- 
porter concludes, ‘‘ and reads the newspapers, medical 
journals and whatever is new in his line of work, until 
he falls asleep.” 

One sees from the news about his reading the papers 
that the Doctor must know how the world ir expecting 
him ‘‘ to give his secret to suffering humanity.” Oris 
it possible that he has overlooked the paragraphs that 
declare with patriotic pathos: ‘‘This German scholar 
will set an example, at last, for civilization to imitate, 
and be satisfied with universal gratitude, and not dole 
out his elixir for private gain.” 

If he has seen the paragraphs he has winked at them 
—at least he has winked at them up tothe present. The 
secret of his remedy remains a secret still. He has con- 
veyed the remedy to his colleagues, but not the receipt 
for obtaining it. Newspapers are confident that the 
revelation will be made. But if it be really awaited by 
the friends of Professor Koch, why do they establish 
and project vast new hospitals in and around Berlin? 
For if the remedy be likely soon to be made freshly eve- 
rywhere, it can be used everywhere freshly; and if con- 
sumptives can be inoculated with fresh matter at home, 
why should they be expected to come for treatment to 
the German capital? 

The Emperor has bestowed the Large Cross of the Red 
Eagle on the Doctor—a distinction so high that people 
are astonished at its going to him, since he is a healer 
and saviour of men, 

The highest orders are wont to be reserved for diplo- 
matists and generals, or to such persons as contrive to 
be the slaughterers of men. 

Mr. Stécker, meanwhile, has been set out of his office 
as chaplain to the court. Noone knows why. He had 
given up agitating against the Jews, which was 
the offensive part of his public career. And his ac- 
tivity on religious ground has always deserved commen- 
dation, or it was thought to be deserving. 

So long as William II was Prince of Prussia he sided 
even with the political followers of the preacher. Did 
he see with other eyes on becoming Emperor, and find 
a rival in Stécker for popular attention? Many suppose 
he did. Itis certain that he soon began cutting the chap* 
lain. For a long time now it has been an open secret at 
court that the latter was unwelcome there. Men who 
have grown up in the old Prussian traditions attributed 
the change to Stécker’s own headstrong insistence on 
Church reform. Why does he irritate the Emperor, 
they asked, by publicly demanding freedom of the 
Church from State control? They looked upon the de- 
mand seriously and asa challenge, because it involved 
the abdication of William II from the seat at the head 
of the Church which the Constitution grants to the 
Kings of Prussia. 

The opinion of others is based upon the trait in the 
Emperor which makes him wish, not only to stand 
above all parties, but to be seen as so standing. And 
tho it is true that Herr Stécker was refraining from 
preaching politically, men still looked upon him as 
being the real leader of the extreme conservatives. 
Persons of a diplomatical turn add, as I ought to men- 
tion, perhaps, that the throne can count upon the chap- 
lain’s loyalty, just as much out of office as in; and at 
the present.juncture of affairs it is in the crown’s inter- 





est to remove such men when they are offensive to other 
men whom it needs to appease and attract. 

William I called the chaplain his “ battering-ram” 
(matierbrecher), And asa battering-ram Herr Stécker 
will continue to be valued. The only difference is that 
he'will labor against the wall of Social Democratism in 
future, instead of the money stronghold of the Jews; 
and as a private volunteer, instead of under the flaunting 
banner of the throne. These men treat the preacher’s 
demand for the independence of the Church as a thing 
so absurd and impracticable in Prussia as to be ignored 
by them, as they assume it to have been by William IT. 
They maintain, instead, that when the times are become 
loyally inclined again, and the court more powerful 
than the radicals who objected to Stécker, that the 
chaplain will be replaced in his old office once more. 

Less worth repeating is the report of the Emperor 
having got rid of Herr Stécker, because the chaplain 
was involved in lawsuits, and had done damage to the 
reserve and dignity of the court in consequence. The 
present lawsuits of Herr Siécker are as nothing when 
compared with the suits and squabbles and quarrels 
which his violent political propaganda drew him into 
during the reigns of William I and Frederick ILI. 

DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
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THE Sioux nation is the largest body of Indians that 
we have in one mass except the Navajos. They are now 
showing that they feel the tremendous pressure the 
whites have been forcing upon them for years, com- 
mencing with the Black Hills steal more than ten years 
ago, and culminating now in the breaking up of their 
reservation. The Commissioners who met the Indians 
and arranged for this break-up of their reservation had 
to meet many questions which the Indians put to them, 
with temporizing answers. But an Indian does not un- 
derstand that sort of thing in his dealings with white 
men. While the Commissioners, having a Congress and 
a hungry horde of white settlers behind them, knew 
that the things the Indians asked were in equity, and 
were justified often by past claims and past injuries, 
yet they had to put by and put off their demands. An 
Indian does not understand the complexities of such 
questions. He looks at white men from the plane of his 
knowledge of life, just as white men look at him from 
their plane of knowledge. The Indians often considered 
that their requests were to be granted merely because 
the Commissioners took them into consideration. This, 
with the feeling of injuries in the past, makes part of 
the ground for Indian anger and dissatisfaction. 

Again, the rations have been cut down in number, 
with the idea of their supplementing them by their own 
labor; and they have felt hunger. I cannot find that 
the Indian Bureau has not fulfilled its contracts. But 
while the rations have been cut down in number by 
law, not by the Bureau, they have also been lessened by 
this fact. The cattle for the beef ration are corraled 
and kept on the reserve where there is very little grass. 
They grow thin at the rate of from two to four hundred 
pounds each. The amount required ty law has been 
bought,3but it shrinks; and the Indians do not get as 
much for that reason. Ifthe cattle could be kept as fat 
as they were when first bought there would be more to 
give the Indians. Again, the rations of the Indians, 
while massed as they have been during these troubles, 
do not go as far as they would if the Indians were in 
detached groups—there is more waste in all sorts of 
ways. These facts account for the complaints of hun- 
ger among them—besides there is another great reason. 

Overwhelmed, stunned with the pressure of the whites 
upon them for tbeir lands, dazed with the civilization, 
which is being forced down their throats, which it has 
taken us some hundreds of years to assimilate, the Indi- 
ans have tried to branch out in various directions, and 
finally, like the high dwellings in New York, which 
cannot spread out sidewise, nor at the front, nor at the 
back, they have shot up with an idea of a Messiah com- 
ing to help them. Itseems as if it were the only idea 
that has filtered into them from the religious teachings 
they have received, and in a certain sense it is pathetic, 
because it is a wild and useless appeal for help. 

In conclusion, I find it impossible to lay the Sioux out- 
break upon any one cause, The Indian Bureau is not to 
blame, nor any other one thing—it is a combination of 
things. 

There will be very likely an outbreak in the spring 
and a Sioux war. They are too wise to goon the war- 
path in the beginning of winter, but with spring, unless 
something intervenes to quiet them, we may see the 
prophecy a Senator made some time ago fulfilled. He 
said five years ago, after a visit he made to the reserva- 
tion, ‘‘ We are taking those Indians in the wrong way; 
there will be one more war with them before they 
yield.” I did not then believe him, but it recurs to me 
now asI read the telegrams from that part of the country. 

Congress has, with laudable haste, passed a bill appro- 
priating a hundred thousand dollars for more rations, 
and it is possible that when this takes a practical shape 
in more meat for them, that the Indians will calm down 
and agree to be peaceable. 

The Copyright bill, led by Mr. Simonds, of Connecti- 





cut, has passed the House, and now goes to the Senate, 
The latter will undoubtedly pass it promptly, if Sen- 
ators care to be consistent with their former conduct in 
the matter of international copyright. It will be te- 
membered by those who are interested in this bill, and 
it isso rational an affair that everybody ought to be, 
how the House strove against it last year and utterly 
declined to pass it. I could mention the names of some 
men on both sides who oppos’dit. {have not been able 
to tind out any other reason for the change of heart 
some of them have experienced than that they had con- 
sciences, only they had not time toconsultthem. When 
they did they found it was not wise to be spoken of as 
helping along in “ pirating.” It was very much like 
being pirates themselves. 

The friends of the bill are trying to have it put in the 
business order of the Senate, and argue that it is as 
much in the interests of working people as the two 
labor bills which are to follow the Elections bill. With 
the whole of the Typographical Union of the printers in 
favor of the bill this seems a reasonable argument. 
There has to be a certain amount of dickering to get a 
bill through Congress in any case, because there are so 
many bills all pressed by those interested in them. In 
the Senate it is called ‘‘ Senatorial courtesy ”’ when one 
member declines to vote for the bill advocated by 
another unless that other will vote for the one he is in- 
terested in passing. You vote for me and I will vote 
for you, is the way the ordinary mind would put it; and 
it holds good upon nominations sent to the Senate, as 
well as upon bills. In the House they do not call it by 
the same name, but there is the same thing. The House, 
larger and with more turbulency and struggle from its 
size, is, from necessity, more under the control of the 
Speaker than the Senate under its presiding officer. 
People who want bills to pass the House have to know 
how the Speaker feels about it. The Speaker and the 
President feel each other’s pulse daily, and when they 
are in accord the,bills are brought up as they wish. 
When they are not in accord then there is trouble. I 
heard a great deal of growling among Republicans dur- 
ing Mr. Cleveland’s Presidency abcut the difficulty in 
getting bills brought up when they had been favorably 
reported from the Committee. Mr. Carlisle was in the 
chair then. The D2mocrats are, as we have all heard, 
doing even more now, because they have now been 
prevented from retarding the business of the House by 
Mr, Reed putting on the screws when they were too bad. 
Not but that a great many bills get through, by the you- 
vote-for-me-I-vote-for-you arrangement; but usually 
the Speaker has been consulted also. 

The Elections bill was not laid aside for many days; 
and after a hard struggle with the silver Senators, who 
are determined to have more silver legislation—yes, 
more and more, besides the regular silver Senators, as 
Mr. Stewart and Mr. Jones and some others are begin- 
ning to be called; and we have Mr. Plumb, of Kansas, 
offering something of the sort, and Mr, Farwell with a 
bill to amend a previous Silver bill, and soon. Mean- 
time the unhappy public is offered those big, unwieldy, 
clumsy silver dollars, that are not worth a hundred cents 
in the world’s market, and has to carry them around in 
its pocket. In the West one cannot get bills in change, 
except by asking for them. In the stores they calmly 
offer a purchaser five or six silver dollars in change for 
a ten-dollar bill, and do not expect to see him tip over 
with the weight of all that clumsiness in his side-pocket. 
They expect that self-respect will keep a man up, be- 
cause it would look as if he were intoxicated if he 
showed in his walk that he had too much ballast on 
board. 

Mr. Plumb has done one good thing in offering his 
resolution for the removal of General Grant’s remains 
from New York to Arlington. The Senate honored 
itself by passing it; the House, in a frame of mind 
that it is hard to comprehend, voted it down by a large 
majority. If the family of General Grant was willing, 
and of that there is no doubt, it ought to have passed the 
House; and one looks about in vain for a reasonable rea- 
son. None was givenin the remarks of Mr. Quinn or 
any of the New York delegation, and the fact that New 
York has neglected to do anything about a monument 
was ignored or brushed aside in everything that was 
said. 

Mr. Cummings made a great blunder when he asked, 
in would-be thrilling tones, if ‘General Grant should 
be buried on the confiscated homestead of the great 
General he had overwhelmed?” 

Mark that word great, as applied to the rebel—then 
Mr. Cummings met his own question with a thundering 
*“* No,” for General Grant, which elicited applause. 

The Arlington burying-ground is not a confiscated 
homestead; the Government bought it when it was be- 
ing legally sold for non-payment of taxes, paying $156,- 
000 for it; and General Lee’s children are having a very 
good time on the luxuries that money brings them. All 
of which Mr. Cummings did not mention. , 

Iheard severe comments afterward—‘‘New York isthe 
most selfish city in the world,” said a lady sitting near 
me who had followed the resolution|with deep interest. 
‘‘ She wanted General Grant buried there for the display 
and the noising abroad it would give her—and then 
what? Nothing. Fancy her two great millionaires, 
Stewart and Vanderbilt, dying and leaving nothing to 
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any great library or museum or anything that would 
return to the public a little of that money it has given 
them.” Then she laughed, and added, with a piquant 
little smile: *‘ And a New York man never offers a lady 
any politeness on the Btreet car. You are different here 
in Washington.” 

I believe in the rights of women—and of men‘too, so 
I could not help saying: ‘‘No; they meet you on a busi- 
ness footing in that city, and it is what we want, you 
know.” 

The lady answered brightly: ‘‘ You have not hit the 
perfection of dealings between men and women yet. 
That is when men are willing to meet you on equal 
terms, but blend with that a gentle deference and polite- 
ness of manner.” 

She herself was a woman who charmed by her manner 
and voice, before you went any further in your acquaint- 
ance, so that I could well imagine that she often found 
among the men of her acquaintance the happy combina- 
tion of which she spoke. I did not venture to ask her 
name, but I am certain it would have repaid me if 1 
had. In Washington more than in any other place in 
the United States it pays to know the name of the 
person to whom you are presented. <A good rule in 
society is never to be put off with a mumble when you 
are being introduced, If you do you will regret it. 
Often one could have said so much more pointed 
things if he only knew which way to aim the shaft, and 
then one can never even have the poor consolation of 
the staircase memory that the French talk about—when 
one thinks on the way home from a party of the brilliant 
answer he should have made and did not. One has not 
even that consolation, because if he did not hear the 
person’s name he would have no temptation to think 
even On the stairs. 

Mr. Kelly, of Pennsylvania, who died a short time 
ago, was a member of the House so long that finally a 
certain seat was surrendered to him, as if he had a pos- 
sessory title, by his colleagues on the*Republican side, 
His daughter, Miss Fiorence Kelly, as her name is best 
known, tho I believe she is now married, asked to buy 
the desk, and was allowed to do so. She wished it as a 
souvenir of his long services there. The desk occupied 
by Mr. Cox, of New York, has also been sent to Mrs. 
Cox, and now some warm Democratic friends of Mr. 
Randall are thinking of buying his desk to present it to 
his family. lt isa pleasant memento for friends, and 
there is one thing in its favor; when a small man suc- 
ceeds a great one he is likely to be pointed out from the 
galleries as the one who sitsin Mr. Grand Old Man's 
chair. And then the comment of the visitor—‘‘What! 
that little fellow in his chair; well, there is such a thing 
as small peas in large pods.” But if the chair and desk 
are not there, the small man is not made a subject of 
such personal remarks as the above. He has a chance 
to fight-his way up to notice and to command regard for 
himself, not for his desk. 

The most discouraging thing, however, that the House 
has done is not getting some of its best members re- 
elected. People who are interested in some of the good 
bills that did not pass last session, and which can have 
no chance in this short sitting that ends on the 4th of 
March, look forward with apprehension to the vast num- 
ber of new members that are coming in. The House 
has largely to be re-educated every two years. It takes 
a great deal of time and trouble. Thus, we lose Mr. Cutch- 
eon, of Michigan, a level-headed man of great ability, 
who has been a member for some years. He isregretted 
by many, I think as many as Mr. McKinley, whose end 
has not yet come, however, with the loss of the next 
two years. Weshall hear from him again, the prophets 
say, and it is to be hoped that no false prophet will offer 
an opinion, They call Mr, Cleveland a sacrifice to the 
Free Trade message which he sent to Congress in his sec- 
ond year; or was it the third? and Mr. McKinley is on 
the altar for the Protection bill which he has given to 
the public, 

The Mission Indian bill has passed the House at last, 
after six years of effort. It had passed the Senate four 
times, and this sort of persistency sometimes has its effect 
even on the House; they begin to think that there must 
be something in it after a while. Mr. Vandever, the 
member from Southern California, is not re-elected, and 
might have consulted his conscience with safety. But 
no; his speech was one of those regular Western mem- 
ber speeches, without consideration of facts, and in a 
spirit of abuse for any one who has an accurate knowl- 
edge of the condition of Indian affairs. 
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THE Ninth Autumn Exhibition of the National Academy 
of Design, which was opened the 24th of November, will 
continue until the 22d of December. The exhibition is 


smaller than that of last year by about a hundred pictures; 
there being 385 this year to 482 of last year, and there are 
284 exhibitors, a less number than last year by 88. Thirty- 
eight of the ninety-six Academicians, and nineteen of the 
fifty-one Associates exhibit pictures, 











Last year the Corridor was decorated with wall-hang- 
ings, and a few pieces of sculpture were placed there; this 
year the Corridor is hung with pictures that can only be 
seeu by dodging from side to side, and the sculptors’ work 
is massed at the end of the West Gallery. A glance through 
the galleries is disappointing. Thereis but one picture 
that commands attention. Others there are, of course, that 
are well worth looking at, and on making a leisurely tour 
through the rooms we stop now and again and note plenty 
of good work, and pass by plenty that is bad; but we are 
drawn back and held irresistibly by but one. Resolutely 
turning from that at present and passing through the Cor- 
ridor, we see Mr. Samuel Richards’s illustration of ‘‘ Evan- 
geline,’’ which I noticed, last winter, when it was exhibited 
in Boston, and we enter the North Gallery. Here are two 
or three of Childe Hassam’s street scenes, “ Autumn Sun- 
light (Fifth Avenue),” ‘“‘ Winter Morning (Union Square),”’ 
and “‘ Fifth Avenue at Washington Square (May).”’ 

“*Nobedy ever saw anythiag like that, and they never 
will,” was the comment I overheard made by a man to his 
wife, as they stood looking at Mr. Hassam’s *‘ Autumn 
Sunlight”; and yet any man who looked for the general 
picturesque effect, and not for individual houses or trees, 
saw just such “Autumn Sunlight” on Fifth Avenue 
scarcely two months ago. No doubt, to one who stands 
within touch of these pictures, they look painty; but when 
the gallery grows dim in the afternoon they glow on the 
walls, and, at a proper distance, they seem truth and poetry 
in one. 

Mr. Bruce Crane’s landscapes always are worth looking 
at. Of the two here-exhibited ‘‘The Last Gleam”’ is 
specially attractive. Mr. Francis C. Jones also has a land 
scape with a pleasing subject ‘‘The Last Load from the 
Salt Meadows.”’ But the portraits of this room are more 
noteworthy than anything else, except it be the impression- 
istic ‘‘ Bird’s-Eye View” and ‘‘ Watering Pots,’ of Mr. 
Robinson. There are figures here by Messrs. Curran, Cox, 
Wiles, Beckwith, and Miss Brooks. 

Mr. Irving R. Wiles’s portrait of himself is an admirable 
piece of work, but it is extremely unattractive asa picture. 
It is painted in profile, with the head thrust forward as it 
must have been when he peered at himself in the looking- 
glass. Mr. Benoni Irwin also has a portrait of himself in 
the South Gallery. These two portraits are the property 
of the National Academy. It looks as if the Academy were 
beginning to secure the portraits of its members or Asso- 
ciates. Mr. Wiles’s, ‘“ Girl in Black ”’ against a red bacs- 
ground is also good; but tho there must be a pleasure in so 
mastering technique that the painting ofa black gown be- 
comes a triumph of art, there comes a monotony into an ex- 
hibition when all the women’s portraits are painted in 
black. Mr. Orin S. Parsons shows a “‘Lady in Black’’ whose 
face is too seriously serene for the arch handling of her 
fan, and the picture of the exhibition, Mr. Sargent’s “Por- 
trait of Mrs. E. L. Davis and her Son,”’ also gives us only 
black and white in the dress of thetwo. Mr.Sargent’s other 
pictures are in the North Gallery—a portrait of Mr. Law- 
rence Barrett, and another of Mr. Joseph Jefferson in the 
partof Dr. Pangloss. These show thesame characteristics 
that marked most of Mr. Sargent’s work that was exhib- 
ited by the Society of American Artists last year. That 
Mr. Sargent extenuates naught, we all know, but whether 
he may not set some things down in malice is not so sure. 
It will be said, doubtless, that he paints just what he sees, 
and so when painting Mr. Jefferson in the part of Dr. Pan- 
gless, in ** The Heir at Law,’ he saw a wig and painted 
cheeks, the man’s features and his open eyes. It isnot Mr. 
Jefferson, nor is it Dr. Pangloss, it is only what Mr. Sar- 
gent’s realistic eyes saw when Mr. Jefferson was dressed 
for his part, and had assumed the expression. The por- 
trait of Mr. Barrett is no more pleasing to the looker on. 
Tho not takenin character the portrait is theatrical, yet it 
may be thoroughly characteristic. 

But turning from these, which startle and disturb the 
visitor, to the gallery on the south, we find the picture 
which shows Mr. Sargent in a higher mood, worthy of his 
phenomenal skill and sleight of hand. Here stands a 
mother with pride in her bearing, as who should say, * Be- 
hold, I and the child that God hath given me.’’ There is 
superb exultation in her face, and yet reserve; there is 
strength, and yet a suggestion of tenderness; there is an 
uplift to the figure that makes it almost buoyant, and yet 
it is full of repose. In short, Mr. Sargent has given us 
here a womanly woman, who is also a gentlewoman; and 
after ‘‘La Carmencita’’and other painted women, the 
whiteness of this face is refreshing indeed. The mother’s 
left arm is thrown over her son’s shoulder; his right arm 
reaches behind her that he may hold her right hand turned 
back upon her hip. The boy has become bronzed at the 
sea-shore; his little brown hand shows dark against the 
white of his sailor suit, and the contrast in color between 
the boy’s face and his mother’s is very marked, But there 
is as much of pride in the boy’s face and attitude as in the 
mother’s; and, added to that, there is a maaly, protecting 
grace that is most charming. But there is no use in 
writing what such a picture means. When a painting has 
feeling and soul in it, each one who looks at it reads 
his own thought and feeling into it. It is all there, the 
thought and the feeling, but, like the skies, it cannot be 
expounded. Having paid homage to this masterpiece, we 
have small inclination to look at other pictures. Mr. Rice’s 
“Low Tide,” is low in color, but his children are very 
earnest, real little fellows, while in Mr. Whittemore’s “‘ Low 
Tide” the rocks are equally real. Mr. Beckwith has a 
‘Lady Sewing,’”’ Miss Maria Brooks a blessed little child 
sitting as still as a mouse, whom she calls ‘A Good Wee 
Tottie”’; and Miss Walker an old man looking up, as if 
surprised, from the parchment he is reading, evidently a 
portrait, and a clever pose for a portrait, which she calls 
“The Lost Will.” 

There are landscapes by Messrs. C. W. Eaton, Murphy, 
Ochtman, Bolton, Jones, Smillie, Cox, and many attractive 
small canvases from younger artists; and in the West 
Gallery Mr. H. K, Bush-Brown exhibits his study for a 
colossal group, “A Buffalo Hunt,” with horse, Indian and 








buffalo all intertwined, as it were, and full of intense life; 
but as we pass out ivto the Corridor, it is to the portrait in 
the South Gallery that we cast our last, longing, lingering 
look, and but for that we should feel that this exhibition 
was uninteresting. We know what to expect from Mr. 
Hart in the way of cattle, or from Mr. Beard in the way of 
humor. Mr. Remington’s sudden “ Dashes for the Tim- 
ber” never surprise us, for we expeet to see his horses and 
riders bearing down upon us ina cloud of dust; but just as 
we were almost assured that Mr. Sargent’s strength was 
brutality, and his art bravura, to find him keenly sensi- 
tive to the tenderer graces of womanhood, and depicting 
with his trae eye and ctnning hand a mother’s pride and a 
son’s chivalry, is surprise enough to make this Ninth An- 
tumn Exhibition memorable. 

NEWARK, N. J. 
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THE STUDY OF HUMAN DISEASES THROUGH 
ANIMALS. 


THE LIMITATION OF ANALOGIES.—NEW VACCINES, 





WE are rejoiced at the wide scope of enthusiastic study 
which is now being given to the diseases of animals. These 
are of very great importance in and of themselves. The 
man who does not feel for a suffering animal and desire to 
give to it some relief, either lacks a little in human sym- 
pathy or has had his more réfined nature overtopped by 
some fond indulgence. We say this with all respect to the 
hunter and the fisherman, altho even these need to con- 
sider what are the lines of limitation to what they call 
sport. 

For various injuries of animals there are modes of relief, 
and there are well authenticated stories of how they help 
each other to stanch a bleeding wound or to extract a 
festering thorn. Still wider is the range as te disease. 
They have their epizootics and enzootics as distinct as the 
epidemics and endemics of mankind. Their fevers and in- 
flammations, their diseases of organs and even their tumors 
are worthy of careful study by the comparative physiolo- 
gist and pathologist in the common interests of health for 
man and beast. 

There has been a great increase of knowledge as to some 
of these diseases, and many of the veterinary schools of 
France, Great Britain, Germany and Austria deservedly 
take high rank. We owe much to the researches of such 
men as Chaveau, Toissant, Villemin and others. We are 
probably indebted to these schools for some of the earliest 
studies as to the relation of micro-organisms to disease. 
It has certainly been proven that many of the diseases 
found in the lower animais are communicable by inocula- 
tion, that some are transmitted by inhalation, and the doc- 
trine that the same is applicable to diseases of mankind 
has been pressed beyond a mere working hypothesis. 

The time bas come, however, when there should be a 
close study of the dissimilarities as well as analogies be- 
tween man and the lower animals, andwhen we should 
carefully distinguish between what is possible, probable or 
inferential, and that which is absolute knowledge. Speak- 
ing of the action of medicines, Dr. Broadbent, physician to 
St. Mary’s Hospital, London, in a recent address on Thera- 
peutics, before the British Medical Association (1880), re- 
marks as follows: 

“The action of drugs on herbivorous animals must be very 
different from that on the carnivore, whose food contains no 
starch or sugar. The result of experiments, therefore, made on 
rabbits do not necessarily apply to cats and dogs or to human 
beings, and the different digestive capabilities and natural in- 
clination for different kinds of food in different individuals is 
suggestive of peptic and hepatic chemistry in one approachirg 
the herbivorous, in another the carnivorous type. This line of 
reasoning might be pursued indefinitely. For example, the 
functional endowments of the highest nervous centers vary so 
greatly in different classes of animals that the nerve-cells of 
these centers must have different degrees of stability and ener- 
gy, and must re-act with differing readiness and vigor to stimuli 
of various kinds. It is interesting to note that no such differ- 
ence is observed in poisons which act on the lowest center, the 
spinalcord. Strychnine acts alike on all animals which have a 
spinal cord, from the frog up toman. When, however, we leave 
the vertebrate series even strychnine ceases to be deadly, and 
black beetles consume with impunity the poisons containing 
this substance laid for rats and mice. Soat least I am informed 
by an eminent chemist, who tried by means of strychnine to ex- 
terminate the cockroaches which infested his kitchen.” 

Dr. W. J. Collins, in an address, a little previous, before 
the Abernethian Society, expresses the view that medicine 
has suffered much from vague hypotheses and premature 
generalizations. Even the germ hypothesis has, he be- 
lieves, *‘ been carried to an untenable completeness. Micro- 
organisms have come to be regarded more in the light of 
their relation to diseases of man than in that of their own 
life history. The paramount importance of soil has 
been absurdly underrated as a determining factor in speci- 
ficity.”” The facts in support of this last assertion are very 
strikipg: 

“The bacillus of mouse septice#mia, which is uniformly fatal 
to house mice within three days, is harmless to field mice; while 
goats, hedgehogs, sparrows, horses, cows and most breeds of 
sheep are susceptible to inoculated anthrax, dogs, cats, white 
rats and Algerian sheep are not so. That disturbing conditions 
may bring about a susceptibility in the habitually unpredis- 
posed is shown by the fact that fish and frogs, which are nor- 
mally unaffected by anthrax, are infected if their temperature 
is artificially raised.” 

We here touch one of the most cardinal questions in the 
entire range of medicine. The recent progress of medical 
science has been mainly in the direction of discovering the 
nature, laws of growth, and modes of operation of the spe- 
cific causes of disease. Such knowledge is of the utmost 
importance, and the progress made in its aequisition has 
been of incalculablevalue, But the soil is as important as 
the seed; and nothing is more to be desired at the present 
day than some clearer knowledge why one orgavism affords 
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asuitable nidus for the germs of-cholera, enteric fever, 
septice: nia or phthisis, while another proves wholly im- 
pervious to theirinfluence. While this problem remains 
unsolved—and its complete solution seems still far distant 
—the deepest mystery of our.art continues to elude us. 

It is very important that we know the limitations of cor- 
rect inference. There is need just now that we have close 
statement, with the facts in evidence appended, to show 
how far the laws of disease apply from one animal to an- 
other, and then to man, who in his constraction, his arti- 
ficial environment, and the acquired habits and heredity 
of ages, is so far separated from all other animals as to 
afford many sources of error, unless the deductions are 
carefully tested. 

Experiments upon the lower animals, in order to increase 
our knowledge of comparative physiology and pathology, 
are exceedingly important; but even the enthusiasm of 
science should not lead to their pursuit in every promis- 
cuous directioa that biological thought may suggest. 

There is, however, much thatis hopeful in the analogies 
of disease. One of the most singular facts, that seems to 
be coming to the front, is that certain allied diseases of 
animals may by the process of inoculation prevent similar 
diseases in man, and that diseases in man introduced into 
certain lower animals may in their turn furnish a vaccine 
protecting man from the original disease. 

This is illustrated especially in the three affections 
known as sheep-pox, horse-pox, and cow-pox, and in the 
yaccine produced by introducing the virus of small-pox 
into the bovine species. Dr. Fleming, forinstance, a leading 
veterinary authority of Great Britain, ‘advances a good 
deal of evidence in support of this statement, which singu- 
larly confirms the notion of Jenner, for which the latter 
has been attacked in some quarters, Dr. Fleming claims 
that since Bouley’s researches in 1864 there is no doubt as 
to the identity of horse-pox and cow-pox, so far, at least, 
as inoculation is concerned; and yet in origin they are 
quite independent. In fact, his argument favors the con- 
clusion that, altho these three ‘ variolous diseases’ in the 
horse, cow and man are distinct, yet the inoculation of the 
virus of either of these affections protects from smal!i-pox 
in man.” 

Professor Crookshank seems to prove the same in bis 
recent history of vaccination. There is evidence also, be- 
sides that farnished abroad, that small-pox inoculated 
into the cow has produced a vaccine which has been freely 
and successfully used for protecting thousands of people 
from small-pox, altho Fleming does not concede this. 

These facts and others as to hydrophobia and various 
other vaccines show us that there is need of new and more 
extended studies, both of the direct and modified relations 
of disease in man and in the lower animals. 








Biblical Research. 


In The Sunday-School Times, Prof. A. H. Sayce gives 
some further account of the late readings of the cuneiform 
tablets found at Tel el-Amarna in Upper Egypt. These 
tablets, it will be remembered, were letters and dispatches 
which were addressed to the Egyptian monarchs of the 
eighteenth dynasty and the fifteenth century before Christ, 
by the kings of Babylonia and Assyria, Aram-naharaim, 
and the Egyptian governors and princes of Syria and Pal- 
estine. These Egyptian kings, Amenophis ILI and his son 
Amenopbis lV, were on the throne just before the oppres- 
sion of the chiidren of Israel in Egypt, and their succes- 
sors of the nineteenth dynasty, Rameses I and I[,were the 
kings who knew not Joseph and oppressed Israel. Amen- 
ophis 1V is called the Heretic King, who endeavored to 
introduce Asiatic sun worship among bis subjects 
and to abolish the worship of the Egyptian gods. 
He surrounded himself with Semitic officers of 
Canaanitish origin. His prime minister had _ the 
Canaanitish name of Dodo, and one of his sons was 
the Egyptian governor of Pnenicia. Fur three gen- 
erations the Egyptian monarchs had intermarried with the 
royal family of Aram-naharaim, or Mitanni, as it was 
called by itsinhabitants. The Egyptian court had become 
thoroughly Semitic, The last result of the examination of 
these tablets 1s the discovery, which we previously men 
tioned, of dispatches from Jerusalem. The Governor of 
Jerusalem in this century, before the Exodus, was Addi- 
dhaba, or, as it would be written in Hebrew, Hadad-tob. He 
was notan Egyptian official butatributary vassal,and claims 
to have been made ruler of Jerusalem by a divine oracle. 
* Behold,” he says, ‘‘ as regards this territory of the city 
of Jerusalem, my father and my mother have not given it 
to me, but theoracle of the Mighty King has bestowed 
it on me.” Another letter reads: ‘‘ Bebold, my 
father and my mother have not established me in this 
post, but the oracle of the M'!ghty King has caused me 
to enter the house of my fathers.” This “ Mighty 
King”’ is the god of Jerusalem, as is explained in 
another passage where the oracle of the ‘ Mighty 
King ” is mentioned, who says that “as long as a ship 
crosses the sea the conquest shall remain of Nahrima 
and the Kassi.’”’ These Kassi are the Babylonians, while 
Nahbrima is the Aram-naharaim of the Bible. ‘Tne name 
of the god called the ‘‘ Mighty King ” is found in another 
tablet in which Hadad-tob speaks of Jerusalem as “the 
city of the temple of the god Uras whose name is Marru.”’ 
We leara from this passage that the god whose temple 
stood on the mountain of Jerusalem was called Marru and 
so identified with the Babylonian god Uras, the eastern 
sun. We find then, that long before the days when the 
temple of Jehovah was built by Solomon, a sanctuary 
stood on Mount Moriah with the famous oracle attached 
to it where the deity worshiped was Marru, the sun god, 
and that the governor of Jerusalem received his authority 
from the god,not from the Egyptian monarch, and was con- 
sequently a priest of the“ Mighty King.” His office was 
also not hereditary and had not descended from his father 
or mother, This affords, says Professor Sayve, a curious 
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illustration of the history of Melchizedek, King of Salem 
and “ priest of the Most High God.”” Hadad-tob like Mel- 
chizedek had neither “ father nor mother” to inherit from. 
He was apriest king. It is also interesting to remember 
that Mauetho the Egyptian historian, says, that when the 
Shepherd Kings were expelled from Egypt, they bailt 
Jerusalem as a protection against the Assyrians. This 
now seems quite probable, Manetho’s ‘“‘ Assyrians’’ being 
the Babyloniaus. It is also interesting to compare what 
we are told in Judges that, immediately after the death of 
Joshua, the Israelites were oppressed for eight years by 
Cnusan-rishathaim, King of Aram-nuharaim, from whom 
they were delivered by Othniel. This account in Judges 
stood alone, but we now have the testimony of a contem- 
poraneous document to assure us that the conquests of that 
country were known and dreaded at Jerusalem long before 
the age of Othniel. We further have abundant evidence 
now that when the Israelites left Egypt they were sur- 
rounded on all sides by literary nations, whose cities were 
provided with books. The early records of the Old Testa- 
thent did not need to have been derived from tradition, but 
may well have come from written documents. The Baby- 
lonian monuments have shown us that the first part of the 
xivth chapter of Genesis is strictly historical, and now the 
Tel el-Amarna tablets show us that the continuation of the 
chapter is also historical and derived from known books. 
We may confidently expect that other portions will be 
similarly performed by the progress of archeological dis- 
covery in the East. 


...In New Testament research the period of Canon forma- 
tionis a good deal more of acentral problem than itisin the 
Old Testament department. The current view in advanced 
critical circles is that down toabout 175 or 180 taere was prac. 
tically no New Testament Canon, but that then the Catholic 
Church was compelled to form one over against the teach- 
ing of heretical sects. This is morethan a mere question of 
chronology, for this late period of Canon formavion is nec- 
essary in order to gain time for the development of the 
orthodox Christianity of the third century out of the Jew- 
ish Christianity ef Christ and his Apostles, which isthe 
leading hypothesis of the advanced school, and with this 
it must stand or fall. The work of Zann, now of Leipzig, 
has rather undermined this position and made a re-adjust- 
ment all around necessary. He summarizes his leading re- 
sults in these words: 


* Everywhere as early as the middle of the second century we 
find practically the same writings accepted as apostolic in the 
service of the Church and considered authoritative for faith, 
and by the clese of this century this collection was denominated 
the New Testament. At that time already the Church had a 
gospel compilation prepared from our four gospels to the ex- 
clusion of any and every othersource. The Churcn baa turther 
a collection of Pauline letters, which included also the Pastoral 
Epistles. The Acts of Luke were received with equal authority 
by the congregations. The Apocalypse of John was accepted as 
a divinely revealed book and as the work of the Apostle John. 
Not only have we the witness of Justin the Martyr but also 
that of the apostolic pupil in Asia Minor, Ireneus, for these 
points. Of the other writiags, which we find in 170 to 220 ac- 
cepted either by apart of the churches or by ail of them as sa- 
cred books, the meager sources of the preceding period give us 
but little information. These books which Valentinus and 
Marcion with the churches accepted as apostolic writings be- 
fore they became heretics, these Justin states to have been 
used in divine service for tne edification and instruction of the 
congregation. This complex of writings, as is evident from the 
fact that they were in general acceptance throughout the 
Church, wa; not anew and recent collection. Marcion could 
tind no reason for au historical criticism of the tradition which 
ensbrined these writings. His own text, which he compiled on 
the basis of the accepted Bible of the Church, shows that these 
writings, as early as 140 A.v., had already a textual history back 
‘of tham, and that especially the Synoptic Gospels had been for a 
long time used side by side. He found two collections current 
and compiled from them, one collection consisting of four gos 
pels, the other of thirteen Pauline Epistles. Besides these there 
were a number of other writings of which it cannot be decided 
whether at that time already or even thirty years later they 
constituted one or several collections, but had a current accept- 
ance in the churches.’ 








Science. 





Dr. H. STRUVE, the youngest son of the recently resigned 
director of the Palkova Ooservatory, has lately published 
a very important and remarkably able paper on the inner 
satellites of Saturn, based mainly on his own observations 
made with the thirty-inch telescope. It has for some time 
been known that Mimes, the inner satellite, quite refused 
to move in the orbits laid out for it by computers for more 
than a year ortwo ata time. Struve explains the matter 
perfectly by detecting a curious relation between this satel- 
lite and Tethys, the third in order of distance from the 
planet. Their periods are nearly commensurable, and as a 
result there is a sort of ‘“‘ libration” in the motion ef each 
of them with a period of nearly sixty-eight years. A very 
similar relation is found between the orbits of the second 
and fourth satellites, Enceladus and Dione. As one of the 
results of his work he is able to deduce values for the 
masses of three of the satellites, as compared with that of 
the planet itself, and finds them as follows, viz.: Mimas, 
1-11,500 000; Tethys, 1-767,000, and Dione, 1-528,000. That of 
Titan is about 1-4,700. The interesting point in these deter- 
minations is that they differ so widely and systematically 
from the estimates which have been founded on the rela- 
tive brightness of the satellites, as to show that there is 
either a systematic increase in the reflecting power of the 
satellites as we approach the planet, or a great decrease in 
their density; probably the latter. The mass of Mimas 
comes out only 1-22 of its -photometric value; that of 
Tethys is 111; and that of Dione is 1-7, Quite accordant 
with this is what Struve finds asto the ring; its mass is 
absolutely insensible, so far as shown by his computations, 
a result that was very unexpected. Asa writer in the Bul- 
letin de V Astronomie puts it, the ring seeins to be almost 
“immaterial light.” 
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....The fashion with some botanical authors in giving 
common names to plants, not only before the plants are 
common but even while the plant is unknown to any one 
bat the author, has resulted in burdening the nomenclature 
of common garden plants with a large number of spurious 
terms. Mr. G. Lewis Sturtevant has recently well illus- 
trated this in a paper on “‘ Huckieberries” in a recent issue 
of the “Transactions of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society.” In literdture, generally, bilberry and whortle- 
berry are given as common names in America of the blue- 
berry, or huckleberry; but Mr. Sturtevant remarks, with 
good reason, that instead of being common names, they 
have probably never in a single case been used in America. 

















.---One of the most interesting and able naturalists in 
Europe, and one also distinguished for bis researches on 
hypnotism and psychiatry is Professor Forel, of Zurich, 
Humboldt contains an account of his journey to Tunis and 
Eastern Algeria chiefly to observe the ants of the desert. 
In sucha region one fancies that all animal life must be 
concentrated under the palms. There is but very little 
there, however, and nothing of interest, while the sand of 
the desert contains, round each of the poor, small, sparse 
plants, a host of beetles and other insects, many of them 
with striking adaptations and peculiarities. Some live on 
excrement of camels, asses, etc., some on the plants, and 
some prey on other animals, bigand small. In one ant-hill 
he found that several ants had a small brown object cling- 
ing to the lower part of an antenna; in some cases, one on 
either antenna. On examination this fell off, and was 
found to be a small beetle, which evidently clings there as 
a guest. Prefessor Forel attests the peaceful character of 
ants in that region; with few exceptions they avoid fight- 
ing, and only one ant was found capable of piercing the 
human skin. 


-».-At the eighth meeting of the Congress of American- 
ists, an interesting address or the peopling of America was 
given by M. de Quatrefages. He expressed a strong belief 
in the unity of the human race, and in the consequent facts 
that the original home of mankind must have been confined 
to a very limited space, and that the world as a whole has 
been peopled gradually by processes of migration. He 
holds that America, like Polynesia, was peopled by colo- 
nists from the Old World. The peopling of Polynesia, 
however, was effected during the Middle Ages, whereas the 
earliest migrations to America date from geological times. 


-..-It is known that pelagic animals—i.e., those living on 
the high seas—by day descend below the surface, rising at 
night. Gréom and Loob think that this daily migration of 
these animals is due to heliotropism. In the daytime this 
is negative, the strong light driving them from the surface: 
while at night it exercises a positive action, causing them 
to seek the surface waters. Their observations show that 
light and not heat, is the exciting cause. Moreover Driesch 
finds that heliotropism influences the growth of the hy- 
droid sertulariella. 


....Possibly the rarest fern in the United States is 
Asplenium ebenoides. It was first found as a solitary 
plant along the Schuylkill, near Philadelphia, forty years 
ago. About ten years ago a number were found by Miss 
Tutweiler, at Huntsville, Alabama. Recently Mr. 8. L. 
Powell, of Johns Hopkins University, has found it in con- 
siderable abundance on Kulp’s Hill, a part of the famous 
battle-field of Gettysburg. It was growing with Campto- 
sorus rhizophbyllus, and Polypodium vulgare, the former 
its usual companion. 


...-[t appears from the studies of Mr. R. P. Bigelow on 
the habits of the Portuguese man-of-war, that this inter- 
esting jelly-fish feeds largely on small fish, which, swim- 
ming against its terftacles are caught and benumbed. The 
fish struggling to free themselves from contact with the 
poisonous tentacles, cause the latter to contract, and thus 
the prey is drawn up to the feeding-bells. If the fish does 
not struggle, the tentacles fail to contract. The feeding- 
bells spread themselves over the fish and digest it. 


-»..The demand for rare clements for the manufacture 
of incandescent gas-burners has greatly increased the pro- 
duction of several uncommon minerals. ‘lhus, according 
to the report of Mr. Day upon the Mineral Resources of the 
United States, there was sold in the year 1887-’88 twenty- 
five tons of zircon, four tons of monazite, one ton of allan- 
ite, 600 pounds of samarskite, and $500 worth of yttrium 
compounds. 


....J. S. Dillon describes dikes of sandstone superficially 
like dikes of trap, in the cretaceous rocks of California, in 
the Bulletin of the Geological Society. They occupy joint 
fissures, and vary in length from 300 feet to a mile. The 
author ascribes the fractures to earthquakes, and thinks 
they were filled from below. The material is chiefly a 
sandstone derived from the disintegration of granite. 








School and College. 


THERE is a bill pending before Congress for the relief 
of the college of William and Mary, Virginia. The prin- 
cipal building of the college was destroyed by fire, in 
1862, while it was occupied by the Union troops. The 
Rebel cavalry made asudden attack and seized it, and 
after they were driven away some returning stragglers of 
the Union army, provoked by defeat and under the influ- 
ence of drink, set fire to the building and prevented the 
residents of the neighborhood from extinguishing the 
flames until it was wholly consumed. The bill appropri- 
ates something less than the actual value of the building, 
which was erected in 1859, and makes no addition for in- 
terest. It has been siz times favorably reported, and if it 
does not pass it is only because Congress has become 
such a complicated machine that only those who are in its 
nnermost management can carry anything through. It 
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has been highly approved by men of the first rank of both 
parties, including General Grant. We wish a vote might 
be reached before Christmas, 


..--Altho ordinarily a German university is composed of 
four faculties, yet there are several that have more. This 
is brought about by a division of the philosophical faculty, 
or by the addition of a Roman Catholic faculty. Heidel- 
berg has recently created a fifth faculty by making a sep- 
arate organization of the mathematical and natural sci- 
encedepartment. Ttibingen and Strassburg have asimilar 
arrangement. In Tiibingen the political and economic 
section of the philosophical faculty also constitutes an in- 
dependent body, and as there are two theological faculties, 
a Protestant and a Catholic, this university enjoys the rare 
distinction of being the only one in Germany with seven 
separate faculties. Bonn and Breslau also have two theo- 
logical faculties. 


..--Of the three hundred and thirty-five instructors in 
the University of Berlin, no less than fifty-two are of Jewish 
extraction. These include two ordinary and one honorary 
professor in the philosophical faculty, and eighteen ex- 
traordinary professors in the faculties of law, medicine and 
philosophy. Twenty-four of the thirty-one Privat-do- 
centen are in the medical faculty. 


.--.» Bowdoin College has on its catalog the names of 267 
students, of whom 185 are in the academic department. A 
course in practical rhetoric has been added to the curricu- 
lum. Hereafter Bowdoin will only confer the degree of 
Master of Arts upon those who pass successfully a written 
and oral examination in an advanced course of study. 


...-The Paris City Council has advised parents not to 
have their daughters take a normal course for years to 
come. The profession is more than over-crowded. In re- 
cent months fifty-four places were vacant, but there were 
applications from 6,441 persons, or 119 for each position. 








Personalities. 


Not even in the wildest flights of his imagination can 
Mark Twain have ever dreamed that “the portion of his 
“Tramp in Earupe’’ devoted to the discussion of the in- 
sect which he so amusingly describes as a chamois, would 
one day be read aloudina legislative assembly, and become 
the subject of a parliamentary debate. And yet this is 
precisely what has just occurred in New Zealand. The 
Government of the colony is anxious to acclimatize the 
chamois, and in order to execute this laudable object asked 
Parliament for a vote of £150. When the vote came up for 
discussion an honorable member, named Kerr, rose in right- 
eous indignation and demanded further information. ‘I 
should like to hear from the Government exactly what these 
*‘shammies’ are. I am told that they are a cross between a 
pig and asheep, and that they breed scab.” ** There isa book 
about them in the library,” politely replied a member on 
the other side of the House; ‘‘I’1l go aud fetch it for you.” 
Mr. Kerr, touched by this act of courtesy, graciously re 
ceived the volume, and began reading out, in a pompous 





* voice, the passage pointed out to him—a famous passage 


from one of the works of the eminent naturalist, Samuel 
Clemens, better known to many of his readers as Mark 
Twain. As the reading proceeded the House quickly real- 
ized the joke. Not so Mr. Kerr. When he came to the 
statement that the “ chamois is no bigger than a mustard- 
seed,’”’ he stopped himself, and glaring on the House, now 
roaring with laughter, fiercely asked: ‘* What do we want 
with animals liké that in New Zealand? Why, they would 
be worse than rabbits!”’ 


...-Emperor Wiiliam does net follow the German cus- 
tom of eating only a roll for his breakfast, but he takes a 
substantial Eaglish breakfast of meat and eggs at 7.30, 
He rises at 7, and aiter breakfast he goes to his reading- 
room aad looks over his letters, of which there are about 
600 daiiy, most of them being petitions, which are turned 
over to his “Civil Cabinet.”’ At9he takesadrive ora 
walk or a ride, after having received communications from 
his Ministers, the Court Marshal, and the President of the 
Police. From 11 to 12 he receives ambassadors and others, 
and then takes his ‘* second bréaktast,” consisting of soup, 
meat and vegetables, and dessert. The dinner hour is 6, 
and is followed at 9.30 by a light supper. The afternoon 
and evening are devoted to cails and literary work. He 
writes a great deal, and even has pencil and paper always 
ready near his bed. Little time remains for reading except 
for newspapers and military works, 


....A prominent lady in Chattanooga, Tenn., is the sis- 
ter of Red Cioud, Sitting Ball’s right-hand man, and tells 
@ romaatic story concerning her brother’s career. When 
three years old he was stolen from his parents, who then 
resided in Wisconsin on an Indian reservation, in the 
northern part of the State, and all track of him was lost 
for eigateen years, whea he was found among the red 
men, having been brought up by them. He had forgotten 
his own name, bat remembered that of his father and his 
dogs, and his identification was complete. He remained 
with his family a few weeks, speaking Eaglish imperfectly, 
but French fluently. But all his sympathies were with his 
adopted tribe, and he rejoined the Sioux, to the grief of 
his parents and brothers and sisters, and has since then 
been to all intents and purposes a semi-savage, 


....The late D. B. Fayerweather, of New York, whose 
bequests of $2,000,000 to colleges were announced in our 
last week’s issue, was a native of Fairtield County, Conn., 
and was sixty-nine years old at the time of his death. He 
was thirty-three years old when he entered the firm of 
Hoyt Bros., New York, as a clerk, and began to amass his 
magnificent fortune. Probably not more than a handful 
of the business colony in the Swamp was aware that Mr. 
Fayerweather had any such benevolent intentions. He 
lived unostentatiously and worked like one of his own 
porters, rising sometimes at daylight in the winter 
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Music. 


IT is safe to say that a considerable proportion of even 
the professional musicians and of the writers, profession- 
ally,on musical topics, knew little of Smareglia, whose 
opera, “‘The Vassal of Szigeth,’”’ was heard for the first 
timein America last Friday evening, the eighth night of 
the present season at the Metropolitan. But itis also safe 
to say that to the cultured taste and attentive ear this un- 
familiar composer needs now no further introduction. Mr. 
Smaregliacansay with Enzoin Ponchielli’s “Gioconda” (the 
bloodthirsty book of which is kin to his own *‘ Vassal’s”’ 
morbid drama), ‘‘ Non son prence, son Dalmato!’’—he is a 
Dalmatian of Italian rearing, musically educated at Mil- 
an If this opera be an example of certain properties his 
faculty of music-writing possesses, he is a very clear-shin- 
ing star in a musical sky, where a few new orbs each year 
sparkle out. 

He has given to a gloomy, repulsive opera-book (a story 
of fraternal enmity and jealousy in the tenth century, in 
Hungary) so original, refined, often so absolutely exquisite 
a setting, one conceived and composed throughout in astyle 
so unlike anybody and anything, unless we regard a very 
few Hungarian and Polish composers, that it deserves to 
be called new. This “ Vassal of Szigeth,’”’ before us, with 
little réclame, is an index to the mind of a highly imagi- 
native musician, to a fine mind in orchestration, to a deli- 
cate yet most vigorous musical taste and dramatic sense, 
and to one (in at least this instance) imbued in a subtle 
degree with the characteristics of the most unique and 
lovely national music in the world—the Magyar—where- 
with to be once fascinated is to put a fire into one’s brain. 
The Magyar characteristics, in Smareglia’s score, make 
that factor in its novelty of course only relatively new. 
But aside from these, his treatment of the dialog and 
of the dramatic elements of his opera are almost as 
much things by themselves as pages in Bungert’s ** Nausi- 
caa’”’—the nearest contemporary parallel in the quality 
that we can think of at present. A thing of reserved but 
deep dramatic force, of tenderness, of a delicate suggestive- 
ness of treatment, of an ingenuity that is never dry or 
pedantic—such is Smareglia’s opera. In the fashion of his 
treatment of the dialog and declamatory scenes, Smareglia 
is strikingly original. As a melodist, even allowing for 
his debts aforesaid, he is strikingly original. In his 
avoidance, alike of many conventions in the pre-Wagner 
standard opera and of many ideas developed by Wagner, 
and of which we have had too much mere imitation, he is 
again original. terse, tasteful, strong and pathetic, is his 
score; and without attempting to particularize its most 
effective episodes, one cannot forbear to make mention of 
the last scene, in which he has shown himself a sort of 
musical de Musset and Jokai, far in excess of his ijibret- 
tist’s scene or diction, and where he has risen to a hight of 
tragedy and pathos, all the stronger because so reserved. 
We do uot dare to predict Ps for ** This Vassal of 
Szigeth.’”’ It deservesit. As to performance, it was un- 
fortunate that not any of the singers selected were pre- 
cisely adapted to or iu sympathy with their work—Miss 
Schéiler’s tremulant and peculiar voice leaving Naja’s 
music in the lurch, while ia appearance the artist more re- 
sembled what the word Naja 1s the Arabic for than a young 
vionde neroine. Mr. Fiscuer made the vindictive Rolf a 
very sucking-dove, and Mr. Dippel was a feeble andor. 
Mr. Reichmann sang dramatically, but in very dubious 

itch, as Milos, and only the minor rdéles of Konrad (Mr. 

urgensteip) and The Abbess (Miss Huhn) were capabiy 
taken. ‘he orchestra, uuder Mr. Seid!’s direction, piayeu 
aamirably, but the cnorus needed rehearsal mucn. ‘The 
setting oi the piece was hardly new, except as to handsome 
costumes and a very pretty pbailet, and it had littie 
or no reiation to the histwric truth that snould have been 
putintoit. The opera will be sung again tnis week. We 
trust that it long will hold a place in tne repertory of the 
Metropolitan, popular or unpopular; and its selection is an 
honor to Mr, Stanton and tne directois. — 

A fasnionavie, appreciative and good sized audience at- 
tended tne first concert of the Manuscript Society, in 
Chickering Hail, on Weunesday evening, and the orgauiza- 
tion May ve sald to have made @ higaiy successtul pupiic 
déout. Asmail but efficient orchestra was in attendance. 
‘Lo many the visibie presence of such a group of Ametican 
representative music-writers and music.aos was a piquant 
interest. Of tne goodly and creaitabie tisc of unpuvlishnea 
and new compositions op the program (one remarkavily 
artistic in'1ts form, by the by) Mr. Horatio W. Parker’s 

overture “Count of Paris,” Mr. E. CU. Pnelps’s fantasia 
** Meditation at Mouat Veruon,’’ and Mr. G. W. Chadwick’s 
overture *‘I’he Milier’s Daughter,” may be specitied as ex- 
ampies of seri0us though’ aud scnolarly iustrumental ex- 
pressiun, if 1n the case of tae first two a relativnship witn 
tne subject stated was not ciear. A little string serenade 
by Silas G. Pratt, sonys by Frank van der Stucken and 
Harry Rowe Shelley, a Scoerzo tor violoncello and piano 
py Arthur Foote, a recitative and air, in oraturio style, by 
Homer N. Barwett, and a tautasia for tne organ by 
isaac V. Fiagier (with an effective bit of writiug at toc 
end), as its vest mater, were all listeucd to with pleasure 
ana much applause. 

‘Tne two orcnestral concerts of the week were the Boston 
Sympoony Orcnestra’s on Luesduy evening and tnat by 
the Sympoouy Suciety of New York on paturday night. 
Tne first was a rarely deligotfulone. A pleasant, if sume- 
wnat curilousiy-sorved prugram was preseated by Mr. 
Nikisch—Hayan’s famiuar UD Major Symphony, a new 
vioun concerto, by Kari Goldmark, Dv6.4a’s favorite 
Scaerzo Cappncioso, and Liszv’s **Lasso.’’ ‘ne Goidmark 
concerto is a4 most luveiy work, wortny to be added to Mux 
Brusco’s Lov-solitary ones; a talug 10 which the virtuosu 
and the listener wiil allxe take deep evjoyment. It is not 
Characteristic 1n melody of its Compuser, nor OL his usually 
never-lauling Orieutalism. Ladeed, 101s odd Co find a marked 
Mendeissonnianlsm in its spirit. But it is poetic, tull of 
gracetul sentiment, and scored with periect taste. Mr. 
Frauz Kneisel was the soloist, and Guidmark’s work suited 
his refined, neat, pure style ot _ Vl0llnism, Mr. Nikisch 
couducted the accompanimeat with a care and eifect tnat 
made its renderlag as Much aD orchestral treat 10 the con- 
cert as the Drililaut interpretation of Dvé.ak’s and Liszi’s 
favorite works betore named, Tae Sympnuny Society con- 
cert was largely attended. It offereu Gade’s *Ossian”’ 
Overture, a purtion ot Kacu’s Suite 1n V, tne oriilant ‘T'nird 
symphony iu F, by Dvorak, and a new concerto for piano- 
torte, by Ricuara Burmeister, iu 16s first nearing. 1¢ isa 
valuabie und nigoly attractive composition, written 1n 
the usual torm, tlueatiy melodic, clear, romantic in spirit, 
and altied to tae thougut aud style of Heuseitand Coopin in 
a degree that at ouce sorikes the attenvlon, yet does not pre- 
sent unduly that mere imitation which 1s a lacile, if (as it 
is to be nopea) often unconscieus matter. ‘Ine concerto 
was played py the composer, and weil played, except tnat 
his stronger ideas appeared to be beyoud his expressive 
powersi n @ ceacert-rvem. Tue orcoestra’s performance, 
under Mr. Damrosch during the concert, was not a satis- 





factory meteri & azy sitgie number of the concert, 





Urws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


In the House of Representatives a bill was passed 
granting certain privileges to the Baltimore and Potomac 
Railroad within the City of Wasttington.....Mr. McKin- 
ley reported from the Ways and Means Committee, and 
the House passed, the bill providing for a rebate on tobac- 
co in stock equal to the reduction made in the internal 
revenue tax by the lust Tariff biil....Petitions were pre- 
sented from bankers, commission merchants and import- 
ers, of Philadelpbia, praying Congress to amend the Tariff 
act by extending the time from February 1st to July ist, 
1891, for tde withdrawal of imported merchandise in bond 
October 1st, 1890. Referred....Mr. Morrow, of California, 
presented the credentials of Thomas J. Geary as Repre- 
sentative elect from the First Congress district of Cali- 
fornia to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resigna- 
tion of J. J, De Haven. Mr. Geary appeared at 
the bar ef the House and took the oath of office.... 
The House, in Committee of the Whole, agreed to the 
Fortification Appropriation bill without discussion; and 
the bill was passed, together with a bill appropriating 
$400,000 to meet a deficiency in the appropriation for public 
printing and binding..... {n the morning hour Mr, E. B. 
Taylor, of Ohio, from the Committee on Judiciary, called 
up and the House passed a bill amending Section 5,515, 
Revised Statutes. The amendment providesa penalty for 
any person having the custody of ballots and returaos after 
an election has been held who shall alter such returns, or 
erase the name of any candidate for Representative or Del- 
egate in Congress from any of the ballots in his custody, 
or in any way alter or deface the same with the intent to 
affect the result of such election..... Also a bill amending 
the act providing for the removal of causes from State 
courts. lt provides for the giving of five days’ notice, and 
requires that the amount involved shall not be less than 
$2,000..... Also a bill to prevent the manufacturing of dies 
or molds used in the counterfeiting of United States or 
foreign coins. 





..--Thomas W. Palmer, President, and Benjamin But- 
terworth, Secretary of the World’s Fair Commission, and 
Mr. F. W. Peck, of the Local Directory, waited on the 
President, on the 12th, and requested that he issue the 
formal proclamation inviting foreign governments to par- 
ticipate ia the World’s Fair. They submitted documents 
to prove that all the requisite conditions prescribed by 
the act of Congress had been complied with. The Presi- 
dent assured them that the proclamation would be pro- 
mulgated us soon as the necessary formalities had beep 
observed. 


....In the Senate a large number of petitions were pre- 
sented, principally from the State of New ork, protesting 
against the passage of the Kiection bills.. .The Senate bill 
appropriating $20,000 for the erection on the Smithsonian 
grounds of a statue to Robert Dale Owen, of Indiana, as 
the member of Congress who introduced the bill for the or- 
ganization of the Smithsonian I[nstitution, and who was 
Chairman of its first Regents, was reported tron the Li- 
brary Committee and passed....The Senate bill appropria- 
ting $28,000 to provide aad equip a steam vesse! for board- 
ing purposes at Chicago was passed. 


....News from South Dakota iz regard to the Indian dis- 
turbance shows the Pine Ridge Indians aud the Apaches 
still hostile. Sixteen hundred men have proceeded to the 
Bad Lands, and all guards avout the camp were doubled. 
The Indians, however, are not united, and have been fignt- 
ing among themselves. 





FOREIGN. 

....The Italian Parliament was opened at Kome on the 
10th. In his speech King Humbert said that the recent 
elections for members of the Chamber of Deputies had ren- 
dered the State more solid than ever. Italy, he deciared, 
was faithtul to her foreign alliances, and tne cordial friend- 
ships that existed between the Powers had dissipated the 
danger of interpational complications. The most re-assur- 
ing anticipations everywhere prevail. He announced that 
biils to improve the conditioa vf working ueca Wouid be in- 
troduced. 


....-A united meeting of the Scate Council and the Na- 
tional Council was heid at Berne on the lich for the pur- 
pose of electing a Presideat and Vice-President of the Re- 
public for tae year 1891. Der. Welti, who is at present 
Vice-President, was clected President, and M. Hauser, 
Vice-President. ‘I'ney will assame office on January Ist, 
General Frei,, who was formerly Swiss Minister, at Wash- 
ingtun, has been elected a member of the Federal Council. 


...-The Siécle says that King Menelek, of Abyssinia, 
finding that the Italians had duped him in drafuog the 
recent treaty between Abyssinia and [taly, has o1dered the 
suspension of trade relations between the two countries. 
War between the Italians aod Abyssinians is therefore im- 
minent. t 


....The police of Vienna have dissolved the Demoeratic 
Association, one of the objects of wnich was to agitate in 
favor of universal suffrage. It was for this reason the po- 
lice broke up the Association. 


...-Mr. John D. Washburn, the newly appointed Ameri- 
can Minister to Switzerland, visited President Rucnonnet 
yesterday and presented his credentials. 


...A decree has been issued in Pekin announeing that 
the Emperor will grant a yearly audience to all foreign 
ministers, 


....The Reichstag has adjourned for the Christmas holi- 
days, and will resume its sittings on January 12th. 
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CHRISTMAS DAY. 





WHAT MOSES SAYS. 

In thy seed shall ali the nations of the earth be blessed. 

There shali come forth a Star out of Jacob, and a scepter 
shall rise out of Israei. 

The Lord thy God will raise wp unto thee a prophet from 
the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me, unto him ye 
shall hearken. 

WHAT DAVID SAYS. 


I will tell of the deoree: 

The Lord said unto me, Thou art my son ; 

This day have I begotten thee. 

Ask of me and I will give thee the nations for thine in- 
heritance, 

And the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession. 

Then said I, Lo, I come ; 

In the rou of the book it is written of me ; 

I delight to do thy will, O my God. 

WHAT ISAIAH SAYS. 

The Lord himself shall give you a sign. Behold a virgin 
shall conceive and bear a son, and shail call his name Im- 
manuel, 

And there shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, 
and a Branch shali grow out of his roots. 

For unto us a child is born, wnto us a son is given, and the 
gavernment shall be upon his shoulders, And his name shall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Hoerlasting 
Father, Prince of Peace. 


WHAT JEREMIAH SAYS. 

Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I will raise unto 
David a righteous Branch, and he shall reign as king and 
deal wisely, and execute judgment and justice in the land, 
And this is his name whereby he shall be called, The Lord our 
Righteousness. 





WHAT MICAH SAYS. 

But thou, Bethlehem Ephratha, which art little to be among 
the thousands of Judah, out of thee shall one come forth unto 
me that is to be ruler in Israel, whose goings forth are from 
old, from everlasting. 

WHAT ZECHARIAH SAYS. 

Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; shout, O daughter of 
Jerusalem ; behold thy King cometh unto thee ; he is just and 
having salvation ; lowly and riding upon an ass, and upon a 
colt the foal of an ass. 

In that day there shall be a fountain opened to the house of 
David, and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem for sin and for 
uncleanness. 

WHAT MALAOHI SAYS. 


But unto you that fear my name shall the Sun of ight- 

eousness arise with healing in his wings. 
WHAT MATTHEW SAYS. 

Now the birth of Jesus Christ was in this wise: When his 
mother Mary had been betrothed to Joseph, before they came 
together, she was found with child of the Holy Ghost. And 
Joseph, her husband, being a righteous man, and not willing 
to make her a public example, was minded to put her away 
privily. But while*he thought on these things, behold an 
angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a dream, saying, 
Juseph, thou son of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary, 
thy wife; for that which is conceived of her is of the Holy 
Ghost. And she shail bring forth a son; and thou shalt 
call his name Jesus; for it is he that shall save his people from 
their sins. 

WHAT LUKE SAYS. 

And there were shepherds in the same country abiding in 
the field, and keeping watch by night over their flocks. And 
an angel of the Lord stood by them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone around aout them, and they were sore afraid. And 
the angel said unto them, Be not afraid; for behold I bring 
you good tidings of great joy which shall be to all the people ; 
Sor there is born to you this day in the city of David, a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. And this is a sign unto 
you; Ye shall find a babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, and 
lying in a manger. And suddenly there was with tre angel a 
multitude of the heavenly host praising God, and saying : 

Glory. to God in the highest, and on earth peace among 
men in whom he is well pleased. 

And they came with haste, and found both Mary and 
Joseph and the babe lying in the manger. 

The words we have printed above are sweeter and 
truer, more gracious and uplifting, than any we can 
write to commemorate the day. We can add nothing 
to their joy and solemnity. Jesus was.foretold, and in 
the fullness of time he came, born of a virgin; there- 
fore is there ‘* Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace among men in whom he is well pleased.” 

More than twenty writers, selected, with special pains, 
to represent most of them, the leading denomina- 
tions of the land, have given in this issue their choicest 
thought and teaching on this our Christmas festival. 
From many different sides, in prose and in verse, in 
homily and in story, they have suggested whatever of 
beauty and helpfulness which our Lord’s birth recalls to 
our minds, Withsucha wealth of suggestion we do not 
need to add what can be scarcely wore than a repeti- 
tion. We are glad to present the thoughts of represent- 
atives of so many of our leading denominations. It 
was impossible to find room for all, and some whom we 
expected have failed us. We hoped an archbishop 
would represent one of our largest Christian bodies; and 
an Episcopal bishop telegraphed us, too late to fill his 
place, that his health would not allow him to prepare 
the promised article. But a Roman Catholic provides 
a poem; and the reader must allow Miss Smiley to 
represent the Episcopal Church, with which she is 
now connected, as well as the Society of Friends, of 
which she was so long a distinguished member. 

The day is not one for serious and solemn thought 
alone; it is a festival of joy, the happy day which the 
Christian Church has set aside as a family festival as 
well as a day of solemn and holy service. First we 
worship God in his temple; and then as parents and chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters, we give its concluding hours 
to the festivities and delights of the home. God bless 
every home which celebrates this Christmas Day, and 
may God draw to the Master’s service those homes 
that have not yet received the Babe from Bethlehem, 
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THE VOTE FOR THE WOMEN. 


WE give elsewhere this week the vote of more than a 
hundred districts of the Methodist Episcopal Caurch on 
the question of admitting women to the General Con- 
ference. The totals show a majority of more than six- 
teen thousand in favor of their admission. As the dis- 
tricts already reported represent all sections of the 
country, and all classes of voters, it is fair to assume 
that the votes now given represent the mind of the 
Church, and that when all the districts are heard from, 
both at home and abroad, there will be a majority in 
favor of the women. 

The vote is not at all conclusive, either logically or 
legally, Indeed, as we have already pointed out, it has 
no legal effect whatever. It is simply an expression of 








opinion, and it leaves those to whom is committed the 
power to change the constitution perfect liberty to ex- 
ercise their own judgment, It is curious enough that a 
Church which has been so generally regarded as truly 
democratic should have such undemocratic methods, 
The vote of the churches is asked for, not because 
it is necessary to any constitutional change, but because 
it pleased the General Confererce to ask it in order that 
the sentiment of the Church might be known. It is in 
the hands of the ministers, chiefly, that all constitution- 
al power is lodged. The annual conferences are consti- 
tuted of ministers exclusively, The ministers constitute 


‘about two-thirds of the General Conference. In order to 


change the constitution so that women may be admitted 
to the General Conference, a three-fourths vote of the 
members of the annual conferences—that is, the minis- 
ters—is required, that vote to be preceded or followed 
by a two-thirds vote of the General Conference, 

The only significance, therefore, of the lay vote isa 
moral significance. It is true that the majority of those 
who have voted have indicated their desire for a change 
in the constitution; but it is equally true that less than 
one-third of the lay members have voted on this question 
either way. From this fact the ministry may draw the 
conclusion that the lay members are indifferent, and do 
not much care whether the women are admitted or not. 
It will be argued that if they desired the constitution to 
be changed they would have taken the trouble to vote. 
No doubt a large vote and a large majority would have 
great weight withthe ministers. As it is, many of them 
will feel strongly mclined to vote against admission. 
We do not expect, therefore, that the ministry will vote 
according to the wishes of the majority. We should 
not be surprised if the majority of the ministers voted 
that way, but we should be very much surprised if 
three-fourths of them should do so. 

What, then, it may be asked, is to be the practical 
outcome of this attempt to open the way for women to 
sit in the General Conference? The outcome will be, we 
think, to emphasize the claimsof women to seatsin the 
law-making body of the Churcb. The more these claims 
are examined, the more just and righteous they will 
appear. The question has not been fairly discussed. A 
great deal has been done to enlist the prejudices of con- 
servative people against the women; but these preju- 
dices willin time disappear. The spirit of the Church 
is a spirit of progress, and the present defeat will only 
be a temporary defeat. The question is bound to come 
up again, and when it does come up again the sentiment 
in its favor will be overwhelming. It will be carried 
just as lay representation was carried. That was de- 
feated the first time, but adopted the second time. 
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THE SIOUX AGAIN. 


THE intractable Sioux Indian presents a new phase of 
his unsolved problem. The situation seems to be trian- 
gular—an untamed, restive ‘‘ ward,” a religious frenzy, 
and unfortunate and unfulfilled treaty obligations. 
Neither of these would of itself have been sufficient to 
create an alarming disturbance; but inflammable mate- 
rial, a spark, and a high wind, are hard to cope with all 
at once, 

The agreement of 1876 guaranteed to the Sioux a daily 
ration ‘‘ for each individual of a pound and a half of 
beef (or in lieu thereof one pound of bacon), one-half 
pound of flour and one-half pound of corn, and 
for every one hundred rations four pounds 
of coffee, eight pounds of sugar and three pounds 
of beans, or in lieu of said articles the equivalent there- 
of in the discretion of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, and such rations or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, shall be continued until the Indians are able 
to support themselves.” 

In the Indian Office and, of course, by the Indians 
this has been construed to mean that the Indians must, 
have these full rations without any regard to their giv- 
ing labor in return, and so far as Congress has provided 
funds the rations have been furnished them. Conse- 
quently these Sioux, with the least incentive to indus- 
try and the greatest inducement for indolence, are a 
generation behind the Santee, Sisseton and Yankton 
Sioux above referred to, who, spurred on by partial and 
regularly diminished rations, have been brought almost 
to the point of self-support and citizenship. 

Moreover, for nearly eight years the question of ced- 
ing their lands has been kept before the Sioux, a per- 
petual source of agitation and disquiet, In 1882 a com- 
mission visited the Sioux and obtained a large number 
of signatures to an agreement to break the one great 
reserve of twenty-one million acres into six reservations 
and to cede to the U. Sintervening surplus lands. Inas- 
much as the Government offered in exchange only some 
cattle and the continuation of previous treaty stipula- 
tions, and as the signatures obtained were far from 
representing three-fourths of the adult males of the 
tribe (as required by the treaty of 1868), Congress very 
properly declined to ratify the agreement. An attempt 
the next year, by the same commission, to obtain the 
signatures of the required three-fourths, resulted only 
in failure. 

In 1888 another commission was authorized to offer 
to the Sioux much more favorable and fair terms for the 
cession of lands; but the Indians displayed an unex- 
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pected shrewdness and intelligence in negotiation, and 
refused to take the amount offered, inconveniently re- 
membered some non-fulfilled treaty obligations of the 
past, notably promisés of maintained schools in their 
midst, and fixed a price for their lands much larger than 
the fifty cents per acre, less expenses of sale, which the 
Commission was authorized to offer, 

In 1889 Congress passed an act authorizing a commis- 
sion to offer the Sioux much more favorable terms for 
the lands sought, being $1.25 per acre, plus expenses of 
sale for all lands disposed of to settlers within three years 
from March 2d, 1880, seventy-five cents per acre for the 
next two years, and fifty cents for the residue of the lands: 
This commission, consisting of Messrs. Chas. Foster and 
Wm. Warner and General Crook, visited the Indians, 
obtained the consent of three-fourths of the adult 
males to the cession of about one-half their domain, and 
the country rejoiced that at last there was no longer a 
** great Sioux reserve,” but six smaller ones on which 
the Indians would receive allotments and have separated 
interests and circumstances us bands as well as individ. 
uals. 

One thing, however, remained to be done. The com. 
mission in its negotiations had been called on by the In- 
dians to construe the intent and meaning of certain pro- 
visions of the act, and among other things had found 
it unecessary to assure the Indians, that the provisions of 
the treaties of 1868 and 1876 as to rations, issue of an- 
nuity goods and establishment and support of schools 
would continue in full force without reference to the 
new agreement. It was the duty of Congress imme 
diately and fully to carryout all the assurances given 
by the commission which, as the commission states in 
its report ‘‘ became part of the contract between the In- 
dians and the Government, in signing the deed for a 
part of their land.” 

Most uofortunately, however, the Indian Appropria- 
tion act for the year beginning July ist, 1889, provided 
$150,000 less for the support of the Sioux than the amount 
provided forthe year previous. This necessitated a re- 
duction in beef rations amounting te 2,000,000 pounds at 
the Rosebud agency, 1,000,000 at Pine Ridge, and pro- 
portionate lesser amounts at the smaller agencies, In 
regard to this the Report of the Commissioner, dated 
December 24th, 1889, says: 

* This action of the Department, following immediately 
after the successful issue of our negotiations, cannot fail to 
have an injurious effect. It will be impossible to convince 
the Indians that the reduction is pot due to the faet that 
the Government having obtained their land, has less con- 
cern in looking after their material interests than before. 
It will be looked upon as a breach of faith, and especially 
as a Violation of the express statements of the commission- 
ers. 

* Already this action is being used by the Indians op- 
posed to the bill, notably at Pine Ridge, as an argument 
in support of the wisdom of their opposition. Their line of 
argument is as follows: ‘ The commissioners told us our 
rations would continue under the treaties just the same as 
before, but we find that so soon as we consented tothe 
sale of our land, a large portion of our beef ration is taken 
away.’ ” 

Owing to the late passage of the Indian Appropriation 
bill for the current year, by the first session of the pres- 
ent Congress, beef rations s* the Sioux agencies were 
again temporarily reduced this summer, and these two 
reductions have come in seasons when the drought had 
destroyed the small crops which the Indians had under- 
taken to raise. Congressat its last session also failed to 
provide for the support of schools among the Sioux and 
neglected one or two other items of the agreement 
which should have received its attention. 

An outbreak of fanaticism among a people who have 
nothing to do,and have more or less just grounds for 
discontent, and have been unsettled as to their lands and 
status for several years, so naturally became a serious 
matter that it seems idle to spend time in disputing over 
the question ‘‘ who is to blame.” It is easy to talk about 
‘* rascally Indian agents,” inefficiency in the Indian 
Bureau, starving Indians, etc. Commissioner Morgan 
has conscience, intelligence and force. The Indian 
Bureau has undoubtedly expended for the Indians all 
the money which Congress appropriated, and the 
agents have undoubtedly issued to the Indians all 
the supplies purchased for them, Indians even on a 
slightly reduced ration will not starve, tho with their 
improvident habits they may easily be hungry nearly 
half the time. Nor is it to be expected that the Govern- 
ment will always feed them in idleness. 

On this latter point the Commissioner very pertinently 
says: 

‘““We do not desire to be understood as recommending 
that the Indian ration shall be continued as at present; on 
the contrary, we believe it should be gradually reduced. 
No people who have been cared for as these Indians have 
for years, can be expected to work under the discouraging 
conditions attending agriculture on their reservations 
without a stronger stimulant than homilies on the dignity 
oflabor. For this reason we think that rations should be 
reduced in order that the necessity for increasing their food 
supply should prove the needed stimulant to exertion. 
When it is deemed desirable that rations should be re. 
duced, we think the [Indians should be notified before 
spring opens so that crops may be cultivated.” 


Here seems to be the point for a new departure. Let 


tion to the Sioux. Let ample school facilities be fur- 
nished them, Then let the Government say to them, at 
least one yearin advance: The effort for self-support 
must now begin in earnest. Your agreement in 1876 
said such rations or so much thereof as may be necessary 
until you are able to support youselves. Rations will 
be continued, but for part of them, at least, you must 
work; then you must work for all of them, then the ra- 
tions will be gradually reduced, and you must depend 
more and more on yourselves and the labor of your own 
hands for subsistence. This policy systematically car- 
ried out has made and will make of idle, mischief-mak- 
ing Sioux industrious, self-supporting citizens. IRgno- 
rance and idleness, whether full-fed or half-fed, are a 
constant menace and peril. 


& 


THE FAIR AND THE SABBATH. 


THE World’s Fair had better not open at all than to 
open on Sunday. There are six days in the week for 
all who may wish to visit it, and do all their sight-see- 
ing. Sunday is a day of rest, hallowed as the Christian 
Sabbath, protected by the laws of the land, and dear to 
every Christian heart. To open the doors of the Expo- 
sition on Sunday would be to bid a bold defiance to the 
Christian sentiment of this country. We do not believe 
the managers will be rash enough to take so wrong a 
step—particularly if the voice of the country shall make 
itself heard. The American Sabbath Union has done a 
good work in making itself the medium of such ex- 
pression, and we hope it will do much more in the same 
direction. 

Tho it is a World’s Fair, it is under the control of the 
people and Government of the United States. Money 
from the Treasury of the United States has been appro- 
priated for its expenses, and commissioners have been 
appointed on the part of the Government at Washington 
to participate in its management, Our Government 
must not use the money and power granted it by the 
people to offend the Christian conscience of the country. 

If the Fair were to be held in Paris or Berlin it would 
probably not be closed on Sunday. But French and 
German customs are not American customs. We 
must not yield to the clamor of those who bring 
their ideas and their customs from abroad. We do not 
defer to the practice in France and hold our elections on 
Sunday. France and Italy and Germany and other con- 
tinental countries make as little of the Sabbath as pos- 
sible. Continental sentiment tolerates it. It is not so 
in the United States, Our Churches are Sabbath-loving 
Churches. We glory in the Sabbath as a rest-day, and 
in the laws which make it such. We arenot called upon, 
therefore, to violate our own ideas of what is right and 
proper simply because the Fair we are going to hold is 
to be a World’s Fair. That is all the more reason why 
we should adhere to our own customs and show our for- 
eign visitors how superior these customs are to these of 
the continent. 

Sunday opening means an enormous Sunday traffic 
of all kinds, Evenif barter and sale were prohibited 
within the walls of the Exposition, the outside traffic 
would result in a complete breaking down of the day, 
a desecration that would be harmful to Chicago and 
the surrounding country, and offensive to millions of 
Christian people. 

We say again that it were better that the Fair should 
not be held than that it should be used to break down 
our Sabbath. 








WILL-MAKING—A MERCHANT’S MILLIONS. 


THE will of Mr. Daniel B. Fayerweather, the success- 
ful leather merchant and millionaire of this city, who 
died on the 15th of last November, recently in its con- 
tents made known to the public, has deservedly excited 
attention and called forth comment. The testator, 
starting life as a poor boy, and coming to this city some 
thirty-six years ago with nothing but his brains, his en- 
terprise, his good character, and his industrious habits,as 
bis capital, accumulated a large fortune, and disposed of 
the same in his last will and testament. Previding for 
his immediate kindred in a way that seemed to him ex- 
pedient and sufficient, and not forgetting his employés 
and servants, he distributed $95,000 among five hospi- 
tals located in this city, and he also wisely made 
bequests to twenty colleges and seminaries in the 
United States, amounting in the aggregate to $2,100,000, 
and, with one exception, left the special use of the funds 
to the officers of the institutions named in the will. The 
testator had practiced the excellent habit of generous 
and liberal giving to philanthropic objects during his 
lifetime, and in making his will gave pleasing evidence 
of the power and value of such a habit. 

Such a career and such a will ought to be stimulating 
and full of good suggestions to others, Every man 
ought, in addition to diligent industry and wise economy 
as the means of acquiring property, to cultivate, by the 
actual practice of the virtue, the habit of giving to good 
causes and needy objects during his own life, and to 
this extent and in this way make himself his own execu- 
tor. Such a habit will make one useful to others while 
living, and prepare him for the business of will-making 
in respect to the estate of which he may die possessed. 








matter of giving. This kind of practice is the besé of all 
possible cures for a niggardly and avaricious temper of 
mind. It ennobles and enriches the soul, and finally 
becomes a positive luxury. Generous givers, having the 
means, never dodge the occasion, and never skulk away 
from the opportunity. 

One who is in possession of property, even if it be not 
of a large amount, and especially so if it be large, should 
in health and strength, when he can carefully consider 
the whole matter, and before his final sickness comes 
upon him, make his will, and always secure the services 
of a competent lawyer to guide him in the matter of 
form and proper legal execution. The law gives him 
this power, and he should exercise it. He will not die 
a minute sooner for this reason, and if on reflection he 
sees occasion to alter his will in any respect, he can do 
do so whenever he pleases, Will-making is a duty which 
one owes tohimself and to others, and yet which too 
many are apt to neglect. Somehow they do not exactly 
like to undertake this sort of business. 

Every man has a circle of family kindred to which he 
is specially related by the instincts of nature and the 
bonds of affection; and the members of this circle have 
a special and, in a certain sense, a primary claim when 
he comes to perform the duty of a testator. Wise 
is that testator who, as father or husband, or as 
brother or son, so frames his will as to do justice to 
his family, thus leaving no reasonable grounds for 
heart-burnings and contests over his will when he is 
sleeping in the grave. He seeks to be just and right 
toward all bis immediate family, without any im- 
proper discriminations among them. There is such a 
thing as dealing just right with one’s kindred, and this 
is what every testator should conscientiously seek to do. 
There may be wise and just reasons for some discrimi- 
nation in the distribution of one’s property, and in all 
such cases the matter should, of course, be carefully 
considered. 

Some testators, yea, very many have been so favored 
in the fortunes of life that they can, without any injus- 
tice to their immediate kindred, extend their bequests to 
the larger circle of society around them, as has been 
done by Mr. Fayerweather, selecting, in their discretion 
and in the exercise of their best judgment, worthy ob- 
jects of charity,embracing colleges, churches,academies, 
theological seminaries, hespitals, libraries, not overlook- 
ing the cause of missions and other religious and benevo- 
lent institutions. Some testators do this on a magnificent 
scale, and immensely widen their influence and their 
usefulness thereby. It isa noble thing todo. It shows 
elevation of character, breadth of thought, and generosity 
of feeling. It is a much better thing than to pile up vast 
fortunes in a huge mass simply to perpetuate a family 
name in the ranks of wealth and luxury. Society is a 
much larger fact in its wants and interests than auy 
single family; and if one can serve and help the former 
without any injustice to the latter, as is certainly 
true of hundreds and even thousands, then he 
should do so, and to the full extent to which 
he can do so. Let him look around, and 
see what is needed in the place of his birth; in the town 
or city where he lives; in the church to wkich he be- 
longs; and in the charitable, educational and religious 
institutions of the country such as we have named; and 
in this mass of necessities let him find some object or ob- 
jects for that portion of his property which he can with- 
draw from his kindred without any wrong to them. Rich 
men may in this way bless the world long after they 
have left it. 

We commend these suggestions to our readers, one and 
all, as good thoughts with which to close the year now 
almost gone, and enter upon another year. Let it not be 
forgotten that ‘‘ God loveth the cheerful giver,” and that 
the divine rule on this subject is to give ‘‘as the Lord hath 
prospered us.” The more money a man makes the more he 
can give, and the more he ought to give. Every man is 
simply God’s steward in respect to his property, and 
must finally give an account for the use that he makes 
of it. 


_ 


WATCHES AND BELFRIES. 


SMALL things have large consequences, and those con- 
sequemces may be very unexpected. Two very impor- 
tant changes in architecture, affecting especially the ap- 
pearance of our large cities, have lately been coming 
into view, and are likely still more to be developed from 
causes that seem quite inadequate. One of these is of 
enormous consequence; it is that of the possibility and 
the profit of erecting buildings eight, ten, fifteen or 
twenty stories high. A new building in Chicago is to 
be twenty stories high and wi!l rise three hundred feet 
into the air, a hight reached by few steeples. All this 
has been made possible by the invention of the lift or 
elevator. Human legs will not carry people up more 
than four or five stories, but an elevator will take one 
up to an indefinite hight in the briefest time; and the 
upper stories are more desirable than thelower. The 
appearance of New York has been greatly modified by 
the invention of the elevator. The City Hall Park, in 
New York, is now being surrounded by lofty buildings, 
of which the latest and tallest is that occupied by the 
World. There are, we may say, no buildings of the old 
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ditional story increases the profit without any increase 
of ground rent. We may say that our cities are being 
re-built by the elevator, and their capaeity for popula- 
tion and businessincreased many-fold. 

Another serious and important change comes from the 
common use of watches. Nowadays pretty much every 
man, woman and child, carries a costly Waltham, an 
Elgin or acheapWaterbury watch, A generation ortwo 
ago watches were only carried by people of wealth; 
and the farmers depended upon the tall clock in the hall, 
or upon the cheap Connecticut clock on the kitchen shelf. 
There was no convenient way of regulating time, and 
no one kaew whether his clock was cerrect. It was not a 
day of railroads. Now railroadsrun on time,and every- 
body can set his watch by railroad time. No one now 
depends upon the village bell to tell the hour of noon or 
nine o'clock. The village bell was an absolute necessity 
in old times. Every city church needed its bell also. 
This is now changed. A church bell is a survival, no 
longer of any use in the city, and of little use in the 
country. A person who wants to know when it is time 
to go to church looks at his watch and does not wait for 
the bell. He does not set his watch by the bell, but 
looks at his watch to see if the bellis right. 

All this means that the bell has come to be of no use. 
It is kept, out of sentiment, and not for any advantage 
which it subserves. In a city or in a crowded popu- 
lation, or where it is likely to disturb the sick, # bell 
has come to be a positive nuisance. Constantly cases 
occur like that just reported of the First Baptist Church 
in West Philadelphia—which has stopped the ringing of 
its bell out of regard for the sick. Many of our most 
expensive churches are now built without steeples, or if 
the plan requires a steeple, the erection of the steeple 
is put off until money is more abundant. Where a 
steeple is retained it is simply a matter of ornament, 
simply a reminiscence of the past, absolutely useless. 
Consistency would require that if there be no bell 
there should be no belfry, and that is what we 
are coming to. A church-tower is an expensive thing, 
and the money which used to be expended on the 
tower can now go into more important Sunday-scnool 
and mission rooms. The day is fast coming when the 
church spire, the finger poinitng heavenward, will 
cease to exist because it will be only a sham and a pre- 
tense, indicating what does not exist and is not called 
for. With itisalready going much of the pre-eminence 
of the Gothic architecture, as there is no longer any ne- 
cessity that churches in our cities should vainly rival, 
with their towers, the hight of the new buildings. The 
new buildings would tawer above them at their best. 
In the country the bell may properly survive longer. 
It has a pleasant sound. It is of use in time of fires; it 
rings a merry chime for weddings or for Independence 
Day; it tells the people of death; its sound does not an- 
noy the sick as in over-crowded habitations. But in the 
city and in the large towns the bell is doomed and the 
steeple with it. 

We may regret all this, Thesentiment of the bell is 
sweet, but there will be a sweeter sentiment and a finer 
use with the mission hall and the reading room. 


<> 





Cditorial Uotes. 


TWENTY-ONE years ago this month we celebrated the 
twenty-first anniversary of THE INDEPENDENT, which is 
thus now forty-two years old, having been started in De- 
cember 1848. We once more celebrate our birthday, co- 
incident with the Christmas festivities, by issuing a 
paper of unusual size, and for which we have secured 
such an array of talent, and such a number of able 
writers in prose and verse, as it is not easy to equal, and 
such as, we believe, has never been equaled in any 
other paper known to us. This grand company of dis- 
tintinguished contributors we are proud to introduce to 
ourreaders all over the world. THE INDEPENDENT, this 
week, is a volume, both in value and quantity of matter. 
It contains forty-eight crowded pages, of which four are 
cover. It is a Christmas number, and over twenty articles 
are suggested by the day. The poetry also is of a Christmas 
character. What could be tenderer than Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps’s ‘‘ Christmas Prayer’? Other poems are by Danske 
Dandridge, Father Tabb, J. W. Palmer, R. T. Greener and 
Thomas Dunn English. There are three Christmas stories, 
by Edward Everett Hale, Margaret Bisland and Rose 
Terry Cooke. Special Christmas topics are treated by 
George Dana Boardman, D.D., Baptist; Bishop H. W. 
Warren, Methodist; Mrs. Maud B. Booth, Salvation Army; 
F. W. Gunsaulus, D.D., Congregationalist; Bishop C. L. 
Reinke, Moravian; Prof. E. V. Gerhart, Reformed (Ger- 
man); George 8. Bishop, D.D., Reformed (Butch); Pres. 
I. M. Atwood, Universalist; Elder R. Moffett, Disciple; 
J. H. Barrows, D.D., Presbyterian;‘Sarah F. Smiley, Epis- 
copalian (formerly Friend); Pres. M. Valentine, Lutheran; 
and Edward Kimball, “ Fioangelist.”” To these may be 
added a Japanese Christmas sketch by Douglas. Sladen. 
E. G. McLean, D.D., the last Cumberland Presbyterian 
Moderator, writes of the Ministry of the American Home; 
the Hon. Gilbert Coleridge, son of the distinguished Eng- 








lish Judge, Lord Coleridge, t#iks of Modern Manners; 
the Countess von Krockow speaks of Dr. Koch and Chap- 
lain Stécker, and Kate Foote has an interesting Washing- 
ton Letter. The Religious News, the Book Reviews, and 
the Editorial departments are full and valuable, and it 
seems tous that our readers may be assured that we in- 
tend to do the best we can for them. 





WE have received the minutes of the conference held in 
Atlanta, Ga., Deeember 34, and to which we referred last 
week, the purpose of which was to establish a State Con- 
vention in Georgia which should embrace all the Congre- 
gational churches, both white and colored, in the limits of 
the State. As we gathered from the accounts which 
reached us last week, the new Convention is a delegate 
body, embracing representatives from the several district 
conferences. Of these district conference six are white, 
with fifty-four churches and 2,294 members; and one, hith- 
erto called the Georgia Congregational Association, in- 
cludes the fifteen colored churches of the State, with 1,559 
members, The latter Association is received on the same 
terms as each of the others: but at present it covers the 
whole State, and is not properly a ‘“lccal organization,” 
such as the Constitution provides may become constituent 
bodies in the State Convention. We have received such 
positive assurances that it is not intended by this arrange- 
ment tocontinue the color-line that we are glad to accept 
them frankly, and trust that this is a stepinthe right 
direction, but not a concluding step nor a step backward; 
and that it 1s expected that the two or three colored 
churches in the Georgia Association which come naturally 
within the limits of other conferences, will apply for ad- 
mission to those conferences, and will be admitted. Every- 
thing depends upon the direction in which a body is mov- 
ing. These white churches came in a body out of Southern 
organizations, and with all the Southern caste prejudice. 
We are assured that they are inclined to do right. We 
have known cases in which the separation of the two races 
in distinct conferenees has been a step toward a tighter 
drawing of the caste line; but the satisfaction with which 
both parties seem to look upon the action taken in Atlanta 
as the beginning of the end of a long difference, leads us to 
hope that here the train is headed in the other direction. 


NOTHING can be plainer than the purpose of the Demo- 
cratic Senators in the United States Senate to talk the 
Federal Election bill to death by long-winded speeches, 
not that they expect to change a solitary vote by this ever- 
lasting speech-making, but simply for the consumption of 
time and in the hope that by this delay a vote on the bill 
will be prevented altogether. This is not exactly filibus- 
tering in form, yet it is such in intent and in the object to 
be gained. It is not a just and legitimate use of the right 
of debate, but rather a perversion and misuse of the right. 
How long will the Republican majority in the Senate stand 
this process, before taking steps to alter the rules of the 
Senate, so that a vote can be had on the bill? This is the 
question for that majority to settle, and the sooner they 
settle it the better for the interests of the party and the 
prospects of the bill. If they cannot agree among them 
selves as to what shall be done,and then proceed to do it,the 
Federal Election bill will be talked to death by the Demo- 
cratic Senators. The need of such a law as the one pro 
posed is entirely apparent, and its constitutionality is be- 
yond all reasonable question. The President, in his mes- 
sage, took just the right ground on the subject, and the 
Senate ought to act in the line so well indicated by him. 


THE Census Committee of the House has, it appears, 
agreed by an almost unanimous vote, only two Democrats 
opposing it, to report a bill in favor of fixing the number 
of Members of Congress under the ucw census at 356. A 
great deal has been said in the Democratic press about 
the probability of a partisan apportionment bill being in- 
troduced and railroaded through both Houses. The fact 
of the matter is that it would be very difficult to frame a 
bill which should be astrictly partisan bill. A careful 
calculation made by The Springfield Republican shows 
that 356 is a number more favorable to the Democrats than 
the present number, or than any number between 355 and 
841 would be. It happens, however, that any apportion- 
ment which Congress might adopt would be more favor- 
able to the Republican Party than to the Democratic. But 
that is not the fault of the schemes of apportionment, 
but is the result of changes in the population. The objec- 
tion to fixing on the present number of the House of 
Representatives is that it would deprive several of the 
older States of a portion of their present representation. 
No State cares to have its representation cut down. By 
fixing the number at 356 no State loses any of its repre 
sentatives. There is, of course, an objection to enlarging 
the membership of the House, but it is better to enlarge 
it to the extent proposed rather than to deprive any State 
of a portion of its present representation. There ought to 
be no question of partisanship in the Apportionment bill, 
and the vote of three of the Democratic members of the 
Comwittee in its favor, is an indication that they do not 
regard it as partisan. This vote in the Committee is also 
significant of the acceptance of the Census as correct- 
The case for the police count in New York has practically 
fallen through, and that of Brooklyn will probably not 
ewen be presented. 





THE Farmers’ Allisnce Legislature of South Carolina 
has done what was threatened, and has elected a young 
man of about thirty-five, a working farmer, as successor 
of General Hampton in the United States Senate. Itis a 
pretty bitter pill for so distinguished a representative of 
the old order. A careful reading of Governor Tillman’s 
inaugurai address makes it clear that he is looking toward 
a division of the school money of the State between whites 
and blacks according as it is paid by white or black citi- 
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zens. He recommends that the poll tax be made three dol- 
lars instead of one dollar; that the two-mill school tax be 
abolished, and that voters of each district levy at 
their option, and without further legislative sanction a 
supplementary school tax up to five mills ‘“ with the privi- 
lege to each tax-payer of designating the school to which 
this additional tax shall be applied.” This looks to an imme- 
diate division of school funds according to color and to the 
disadvantage of the poorer people, for Governor Tillman 
had previously said that the bulk of the taxes was paid 
by the whites. He also proposes that. when the annual 
appropriation of the United States Government for agri- 
cultural schools, lately voted, shall be paid, one-half of 
which must go to the colored Claflin Institution, the appro- 
priation of $5,000, which the State gives for that school, be 
reduced, and that larger appropriations be made to the 
white agricultural school. It ms very clear that the 
purpose is to throw the burden of the support of colored 
schools upon the colored people themselves, a policy which 
contradicts the universal policy in the North, by which the 
nich people pay for the public schools for the poor people. 











THE Alliance Congressman who, during his canvass, 
used to remove his cowhide shoes to show that he could 
not afford to wear stockings, is Jerry Simpson, of the Sixth 
Kansas district. The other day he received a pair of socks 
from a Kansas woolen mill, with the following note: 


* Now the election is over, cold winter is coming on, and it is 

not meet that one of the tribunes should appear on the steps of 
the Capitol without socks; therefore, Jerry, I herewith inclose 
you a pairof socks; not the patrician stocking of costly silk. but 
socks made from good, honest wool, wool grown by Kansas 
farmers on the backs of Kansas sheep,and manufactured at the 
only successful woolen mill in the State. Take them, Jerry, 
and wearthem. They are good, honest socks, and will do you 
good service. They are not so fine as some of your compeers 
will wear in Washington, but they are weli befitting a good, 
straight, honest Kansas American, asI know you to be. And 
when any one undertakes to claim tlLat Americans cannot com- 
pete with the vile stuff made by pauper labor of Europe from 
old horse blankets, cast-off undershirts, and refuse of small- 
pox hospitals, which the very disinterested importers call for- 
eign goods, show them your socks and tell them how they were 
made from honest Kansas wool.”’ 
Such an incident illustrates the phase of political develop- 
ment of which the whole Granger or Alliance movement 
isa part. There come times in the history of a people, as 
in the Andrew Jackson craze, when the respect of the un- 
intelligent masses for culture and education becomes 
shaken, and they begin to suspect that Government is an 
easy task which any honest fool is fit for. So they will 
elect an untrained mechanic or farmer too uncultured or 
unenterprising to get himself civilized clothing, and make 
him a lawmaker, or a judge, or a governor. It is a passing 
craze, but itis the craze of to-day. It explains South Car- 
olina, and also the Sixth District of Kansas. 


SoME time ago a man died in Brooklyn, in this State, havy- 
ing made no will, and, so far us his friends knew, leaving 
no widow, yet leaving an estate oftwo and a balf million 
dollars. When his relatives and heirs met before the Surro- 
gate’s Court to settle his estate, a woman by her attorney 
appeared in court, claiming to be his widow, and hence en- 
titled to her lawful portion of his property. She did not 
claim that there had been any open aud furmal marriage be- 
tween her and the deceased, but that she had lived with him 
in virtue of a secret agreement as his wife, and that he had 
recognized her as such. On the assumption that her state- 
ment is true, she was his legal wife under the laws of this 
State as expounded by the Court of Appeals. The doctrine 
of that court is that in this State a valid marriage may be 
contracted between a man and a woman, without any cer- 
emony of any kind, and without any witness, and simply 
by the agreement of the parties to live together as hus- 
band and wife, and then actually living together. These 
facts, being proved, settle the question of the marital re- 
lation, so far as the law and legal rights are concerned. 
We regard this as very bad law, and open to great abuses. 
The Legislature ought to change the law, and provide that 
some form of open ceremony and publicity at the time 
shall be essential to a valid marriage. The interests growing 
out of and dependent on the marital relation imperatively 
demand something more than merely asecret agreement, 
in order to a valid marriage. This Brooklyn case empha- 
sizes this demand. The next Legislature of this State ought 
to take up the matter, and give the people a sensible and 
decent marriage law. > 





THE case of Duncan v. McCaul, Sheriff of Bexar County, 
in Texas, now pending before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, involves the stupendous question whether 
the judicial decisions in the State of Texas, both civil and 
criminal, for the last eleven years, have apy legal validity 
whatever. The State has been proceeding for these years 
under a codified system of laws; and the allegation set up 
in this case is that the Code of the State was never adopted 
at all by the Legislature, and that the journal of neither 
House furnishes any record of such adoption. From this 
fact asserted it is claimed that all the judicial proceedings 
under the so-called Code are absolutely null and void, 
which means that some three thousand persons now con- 
fined in the penitentiary are there held without any valid 
authority of law, that some twenty persons are illegally 
under sentence of death, and that the title held to vast 
amounts of property rests on no legal basis. The question 
onthe face of it isan immense one, as it appears in the 
report of the case published in the Tribune, of this city. 
What the Supreme Court will do with the case, if the facts 
be as reported, is a very grave point for that court to deter- 
mine. It is difficult to understand how such an enormous 
blunder could have been committed and continued for so 
long a period. Now for justice. 





It has been a week of wild commotion in the Irish cir- 
cles; all the repressed passion of the last dozen years—all 
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that was not expressed and expended on the English ty- 
rants—has been let loose during the past week in a flood, a 
torrent of invectives and abuse of each other. Parnell, 
from being the most secluded and uuapproachable of men, 
has been everywhere agtive and violent. One of the most 
startling events in the history of the contest has been his 
sudden seizure, by violence, of United Ireland after a reg- 
ular fight, in which the editors were driven out. Then a 
few hours afterward the men he left in charge were driven 
out by another faction with equal violence, and the next 
moroing he returned to the charge with crowbars, and 
forced the office and again seized the paper and holds it. 
Then when an edition was gotten out in another place, 
under the old O’Brien management, he, by a highway rob- 
bery, seized the wagon carrying the edition and destroyed 
the load of papers which it contained. It has been a most 
high-handed proceeding, in which neither side cared for 
the authority of the law. Mr. Parnell has spoken with 
.&reat excitement, and with the applause of the ruder and 
more excitable element, who seem to be all with him. On 
the otber hand, the clergy, and we think the better part of 
the lrish people, are against him; and while the issue is not 
yet. clear, it seems as if the fight would go against bim. It. 
is not in his favor that be is a man of delicate health, and 
that he has to carry on this fight alone. He has never 
trusted anybody else, and now the whole burden comes on 
him: while on the other side there is an able body of men 
capable of taking the work, and who are likely to grow 
stronger and stronger, while Parnell grows weaker and 
weaker. Such an issue isto be desired, and now is to be 
expected, ; 


-..-It will be noticed that the article by Prof. R. B. 
Richardson, of Dartmouth College, now in charge 
of the American school at Athens, implies that 
America has lost the opportunity to excavate Delpbi. 
As we understand and hope, the case is not yet abso- 
lutely settled. It was offered to the Americans; but 
they were slow in raising the money. Meanwhile 
the Italian Government was unwilling to give the 
privilege to France, because France had refused certain 
treaty arrangemen‘s desired in reference to the export 
duty on wine. Just as the money had” been made up in 
America there was a chunge of ministry In Greece—a 
change which looks favorable to France; and it has been 
assumed, possibly too hastily, that France would now re- 
ceive the concession for excavations in Delpbi. The vego- 
tiations are not yet, we believe, completed; but they do not 
look as favorable to the United States as we could desire. 


....Says The Uhristian Advocate: 

* The vote which bas just been taken is the expression of the 

opinions of those who have voted. If every vote had been cast 
against the admission of women, it would still be legal to ad 
mit them if three-quarters of the ministry and two-thirds of the 
Annua) [sie] Conference should so vote; and if every one of the 
votes cast had been for, there would be no reason for admitting 
them unless on consideration of that fact with all other elements 
ofj udgment the conclusion should be reached by those who have 
the responsibility that the interests of the Church require their 
admission.” 
This is true; but it is not creditable to the system of which 
itistrue. The fact that the lay vote counts nothing le- 
gally is one reason why itissosmall. If a constitutional 
proposition is sent down to the ministry it ought also to be 
sent dowr to the laity; and a system that consults the will 
of the ministry and ignores that of the laity is a one-sided 
system. 


....Both the amendments in Nebraska—the prohibitory 
and the license—failed, the former by 29,436, the latter by 
15,622. This leaves the Slocumb Local Option and also the 
High License Law in force. The vote for the license 
amendment was 75,462; the vote against the prohibitory 
amendment, 111,728. The difference between these two 
pumbers probably represents the number of temperance 
people who do not believe in Prohibition. We are satisfied, 
from what we have seen in the press, and from what has 
been written us by correspondents, that advocates of Pro- 
hibition were in many cases shamefully abused on the 
streets and at the polls in Omaha on-electionday. We 
have said nothing, hitherto, one way or the other, because 
we were not certain what the facts were. Intimidation and 
abuse are just as bad in Nebraska as in Mississippi, and 
we join with those who denounce the outrages committed 
fn Omaha in the recent election. 


.... Speaking of the fact that the State Board of Can- 
vassers of South Carolina has been constrained by a man- 
damus issued by the Supreme Court of the State, to issue 
a certificate of election to Elliott in the Seventh Congres- 
sional Distriot, The Springficld Republican says: 

** There is no question but that the majority of voters in the 
seventh district intended to and did vote for Miller. This fact 
is of the first importance in determining the right to the seat 
and in the absence ef conclusive proof that the Miller bailots 
were illegal, ought to prevent the seating of Elliott ” 

It is entirely safe to predict, however, that a Democratic 
House will not give the seat to Miller. Miller is a Repub- 
lican. 


.... There is no doubt that the plan just adopted, and by 
this time approved by the colored churches, for th e union 
of the six white distinct Congregational conferences of 
Georgia, and the Georgia (colored) State Association in one 
delegate State Convention, is a real advance on the plan 
previously offered for a convention which should really be 
asmall committee. The other plan provided that the two 
State bodies, white and colored, should continue to exist; 
the present plan provides that the Georgia Association 
shall cease to exist as a State body; and we might presume 
that the State United Conference (white) could also cease 
to exist, but we are informed that such is not the fact. 


..+e What a country Japen must be for bold and enter- 
prising editors! According to Mr. Loomis, arrests and im- 
prisonments are very numerous on accovat of publications 








contrary tolaw. The lawis verystrict; and this has driven 
editors to a curious device. They have their folders and 
carriers registered as the editors. Consequently, all pun- 
ishment falls on the menials, and the actual editors enjoy 
perfect freedom. As folders and carriers are hired to suffer 
vicariously they cannot reasonably complain. Asa device 
it seems to work very successfully—it secures that liberty 
of the press which the law denies. 


.... When Senator Dolph, of Oregon, last week cited the 
new Mississippi constitution as abridging the rights of cit- 
izens to vote, it was a good, fair retort of Senator Vest to 
quote a clause from arecent statute of the Oregon Legis- 
lature, providing that none but white labor should be em- 
ployed in erecting a certain bridge provided for. This was 
intended to exclude Chinese labor; but, as Senator Vest 
said, it equally excluded the labor of any Negro soldier who 
served inthe Union Army. The right to work is as vital 
as that to vote. 


...-After all, the will of Mr. Fayerweather is to becon- 
tested in the interest of the widow. It is understood that 
this does not affect the bequests to the colleges, but rather 
the residuary estate, after the specific legacies are paid, 
which will amount to some $3 000,000 more, and which is 
left absolutely to the executors, who have private instruc- 
tions to distribute it among the colleges. If it turns out 
that a suitable provision has not been made for the widow, 
it ought to be easy to make a compromise, without the ex- 
reuse of a contest. 


...- South Carolina has never divided the races in horse 
cars or railroad cars. A proposition is now before the 
Legislature, requiring the railroads to provide separate 
cars for colored people. It is very interesting to observe 
that this is opposed, not simply by the colored people them- 
selves, who have an intense prejudice against what they 
call the ‘‘ Jim Crow car,” but also by the railroad compa- 
nies, which declare thatit is a needless expense, and that 
the color question must be settled by other methods. 


.... The Irish delegates in this country have put forth a 
considerate and well worded statement of their views in 
respect to Mr. Parnell and Home Rule, showing that the 
only hope of securing the latter consists in dispensing with 
the leadership of the former. Thetruth is that Mr. Par- 
nell himself is now the greatest peril to the cause of Home 
Rule. He is not in reality fighting for that cause; but 
rather to save himseif from the just consequences of his 
own gross immorality. 


....The Western Christian Advocate, of last week, in 
referring to an article in its issue which it considered par- 
ticularly good, described it as ‘a paper that would make 
THE INDEPENDENT’S mouth water.” Every issue of the 
Western does that. [tis very attractive to the intellectual 
palate; and the, article thus described, by D. Sherman, 
D.D., telling bow the South is providing her full share of 
fresh and delightful literature, isa very interesting and 
valuable one. 


....The action of the House of Representatives last week 
settles the question that the remains of General Grant will 
not be removed from their present resting-place at River- 
side. The way is now cleared for pursuing the work of 
erecting a fitting monument to his memory. The requi- 
site funds have not yet been subscribed; and it is to be 
hoped that those who have this matter in charge wili now 
go about the business with promptness and energy. 


...-A man was recently convicted in Pennsylvania on 
the charge ef cruelty to animals, who, ina fit of anger, 
tied a piece of twine to the tongue of a balky horse, and 
then proceeded to pull the tongue out by the roots. Such 
a monster ought to be sent to State-prison for twenty-five 
years. Animals have rights, as sensitive creatures capable 
of pain and of reggiving injury; which men are bound to 
respect, and which it is the duty of law to defend. 


.... The Sabbath-school part of Dr. Talmage’s new church 
has been completed at the cost of $75,000, and was recently 
occupied. It will accommodate about fifteen hundred 
cbildren. The whole church, when finished, will cost $350, - 
000. A heavy mortgage indebtedness will be upon it; and 
the wise thing for the congregation to do while ‘ the iron 
is hot’ is at once to set about the work of paying this debt, 
The sooner the effort 1s commenced the better. 


....The wills of Mr. August Belmont and Mr. Daniel B- 
Fayerweather of this city—both testators being million 
aires—were last week admitted to probate. The latter 
gave more than two millions to bless and profit human 
society. The former gave all his property to his family, 
and not a cent fur any charitable, educational, or religious 
object. There isa slight difference between these two wills. 


....Goverror Hiil has repeatedly said that he is in favor 
of “a wise, just and settled policy,” in regard to temper- 
ance legislation. The Democrats have the majority in the 
Assembly; and this fact furnishes the Governor a good op- 
portunity tv tell his Democratic friends in the Assembly 
just what he meaus by such a policy, so that they can pass 
a bill to suit his notions. Will he do so? We presume 
not. He dare not. 


....The pelicy of the Democrats in their hue and cry 
about the census is, if possible, to prevent the passage of 
any re-apportionment bill at the present session of Congress. 
Republicans will be exceedingly weak kneed, if they allow 
themselves to be intimidated or influenced by this Demo- 
cratic bluster. They have the power to pass such a bill, 
and there is no suffizient reason for not exercising it. 


....The facts and figures in the Postmaster-General’s 
report clearl y show that the time has come to inaugurate 
the system of penny postage for letters. The experience of 
the country proves that reduction in the rate of postage 
speedily leads to an increase of revenue by increased busi- 
ness without a corresponding addition to the cost of doing 


-++-"* Home Rule is saved,’ said Mr. Gladstone when the 
anti-Parnell men of the Irish party resolved to cut loose 
from Parnell. It is to be hoped that this will prove to be a 
true prophecy; and yet Mr. Parnell, in the effort to save 
himself from his well-deserved disgrace, is practically 
doing all he can to make it false. 


--..-The Supreme Court of the United States has now 
been in existence fora hundred years; and in the course of 
this period eight Chief Justices and forty four Assistant 
Justices, making fifty-two in all, have been appointed to 
its bench. No court ever had a grander history. 


....We constantly hear suggestions that Mr. Parnell is 
not entirely sane; in fact, for some months there have been 
suspicious reports that he was acting in a way that seemed 
to give evidence of mental instability. These reports are 
becoming more and more distinctly uttered. 


--. The total population of the United States, counting 
315,000 Indians and whites in the Indian Territory, and the 
estimated population of 38 000 in Alaska Territory, is 63,- 
090,000 in round numbers, which shows a numerical gain of 
13,000,000 in the last decade. 


--.-The recent census taken in Berlin gives to the Ger- 
man metropolis a population of 1,574,485, which but slightly 
differs from the population of this city, asshown by the 
recent census. The two are almost twin sisters in the mat- 
ter of numerical size. 


....-Senator Hampton, to bis credit, had the courage of 
his convictions in respect to tbe financial nonsense of the 
Farmers’ Alliance in South Carolina, and thereby lost his 
re-election to the United States Senate. 


....- Secretary Windom, io bis report, says that, during 
the nineteen months of President Harrison’s Administra 
tion, the money circulation of the country has been in- 
creased by the addition of $93,806,813 


...-Reader, have you sent us one new subscriber this 
year? If so, thanks; if not, now is the time to wish us, iu 
this way, a Happy New Year. 


..-.Don’t overlook the financial department this week. 








ONE should never be discouraged because the results 
of his efforts to do good do not come as fast as he expected 
or when he expected. Keep on acting in the right line, 
and in due season the results willcome. Patient continu- 
ance in well-doing is a cardinal virtue. 


....The Jews in the time of Christ prided themselves 
on the fact that they had Abrabam for their father. It is 
in itself a blessing to descend from a pious and noble ances- 
try; but if we are not pious and noble ourselves, such de- 
scent will dous no good. Their purity will not compen- 
sate for the want of purity in their posterity. 


.... Tue Devil quoted Scripture in one of the three temp- 
tations which he addressed to the Saviour; and the Saviour 
quoted Scripture in his resistance to all those temptations. 
The Devil’s quotation was for the purpose of corrupting 
the Saviour; and the Saviour’s quotation was to preserve 
his own purity. Thereis a wide difference in the objec- 
sought in the two cases. 


.... The terms Devil and Satan are evidently used in the 
New Testament as proper names, and apply to the same 
fallen angel. To the actual existence and personality of 
such a being the New Testament is as fully committed as it 
is to the existence and personal:ty of Paul, or even of Christ 
himself. To deny the existence of a personal Devil is to 
deny one of the plainest facts of the Bible. 


. ..Ue. Howard Crosby, at the recent meering of the 
Alumni Club of Union Theological Seminary in this city, 
speakiag of ‘‘the Bible of the future,” said that “the 
Bible of the future will be the Bible of to-day.’’ He is 
quite right in this opinion. ‘The Bible of to-day’ is the 
Bible of the past, and it has proved itself to be one of the 
most enduring fixtures on earth. It has come to stay. 


. .ltis worthy of notice that Christ’s ministry, in the 
qualities of it, underwent no improvement by time. He 
spake as wisely and as well in the outset as he did at the 
end. We see in him nothing like growth as a public 
teacher, as the result of practice. He was from the very 
commencement fully and completely furnished for his 
work, and needed no preliminary training or study to pre- 
pare him for that work. 


.-s-'* To venture upon the occasion of sin,’’ says a Chri 
tian writer, *‘and then pray, ‘Lead us not into tempta- 
tion,’ is the same as to thrust tny finger into the fire and 
then pray that it may not be burned.” If one asks God to 
protect him against sinful temptation, he must at the 
same time keep himself from the occasions and circum- 
stances of such temptation. If he does not, there can be 
no genuine sincerity in his prayer. 


...“‘I can’t bear this affliction,’ said a weeping father 
who had just buried a dear son whom he tenderly loved. 
“Yes, you can and you must, and y»ua will,” said a godly 
woman ia reply tohim. ‘* You love God and he loves you, 
and he will he!p you to bear it, and you will in this world 
or the next see that it was best that you should bear it.” 
That idea brought comfort to his stricken soul, and he did 
bear the affliction in the sweet thought that God ‘ doeth 
all things well,” even when he afflicts those he loves and 
means to save, 


...eThere is something exceedingly stimulating and en- 
couraging to human effort in the idea that the infinite God 
is a being who can be pleased, and that ic is in the power 
of man to please God, and thus make himself the object of 
hisgo'd pleasure. His good pleasure is worth more than 
that of all the kings of earth. It is equally true that his 
displeasure is more to be dreaded thau that of any other 
being; and this itis tnat makes sin such a forrful thing. 
Tne holy God cann >t be pleased with sia, or make it the 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE METHODIST LAY VOTE ON WOMEN. 


Returns of the vote of the laity of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church on thesquestion whether women shall be eli- 
gible as delegates to the General Conference, are now com- 
ing in by districts. By the courtesy of presiding elders, 
who have by our request filled out blanks furnished by us, 
with the vote of the districts, we are enabled to present 
herewith the vote in many districts. By direction of the 
General Conference the votes of the churches in every dis- 
trict are to be sent to the Presiding Elder, by whom they 
are to be reported to the Annual Conference to which he 
belongs. 








District. Conference. —So For. Ag’st. 
Springfield. ....... New England........ 32 out of 65 630 189 
Burlington...... - Troy...«...-. ..-......850ut of 47 259 285 
Saratoga............ i sn aed Giiahsde 44 5200 662 
Edin eageedl ast Fee eh ES citat wae 47 charges 395 584 
FD eh ad cn dsect Rak hiedk shesuyvele 51 445 (OAT 
New York.......... New York............ 62 498 1,349 
Kingston ........... * Miabs devs 54 581 704 
Brooklyn. .......... New York East...... ve 445 1,319 
New York.......... oe * ......Woutof 73 40 817 
Monroe..........-+++ Louisiana ............ 5 out of 10 81 115 
Neowark............. SO 48 525 1,031 
Elizabeth .......... BP Cr wdle dt tone 50 545s 740 
Baltimore... ....... Washington.......... 14 398 = «86 
Wheeling........... cite hina dnl 6 out of 16 116 86242 
OsWeGO . ..-+++..-055 Northern New York.8 out of 29 183 
Herkimer........... ° = or - 3100S 357 
Bucksport. ......... East Maine........... lout of 36 122 78 
Rockland .......... » Pr tegen bite amet 2 365 103 
Claremoat.......... New Hampshire. ....34 out of 39 398 160 
Bs 863 scien snecd Rock River. ......... 26 out of 35 761 218 
GRIRETRi.<20.000:00 a ae eS 69 out of 891,766 683 
Chicago............. Chicago German.... 22 4l 774 
Fond du Lac....... * oe aad <a 31 722 
Springfield ......... Cincinnati ........... 49 96 86898 
BED cnccesncewees re 60 il 513 
Salisbury. .......... Wilmington.......... 100 1,025 1,006 
Eau Claire.. ...... West Wisconsin..... “ 358 80 
I: wes cccceses ” _ y 166 B2 
Madison...........- “ y a 20 charges 341 64 
SE California....... eee 22 £08 ~=s:101 
SIR Tos cocedae cues 9 lel RR 8 440 66 
Baltimore .... ..... Baltimore. ........... 27 SOL «86960 
East Baltimore.... § Sea ae 689 971 
ne ose canennsced IO ke) Sacto dies 44 983 244 
Holly Springs ..... Upper Mississippi... 30 14s 
Binghamton ....... WEEE Sscvedccccce Pe 459 «= BOL 
Oneonta ............ ba dbvktidtaascs *: 374s 4 
Chenango........... sie? Bee to vases 28 charges 3u0 388 
Wyoming ..... .... ” hawt cues =. 683 1,832 

Honesdale.. ........ “6 erecesrceeee- 28 Charges 455 815 
Springfield..... ...Vermont...... ..... 23 233 = «120 
St. Albans.......... We eo dna Sue On aioe 26 23380177 
West Jacksonville. Illinois ............... 37 681 14 
SEES iS ie Sebsed cede 55 678 = 190 
Bloomington....... Piter einen senneiteus 24 654 163 
Decatur ............ hi .eeubeedine genes % charges 3 256 
Lexington.......... Lexington....... ... ia 1%5 = 301 
Reine tatuctesee ong! hugh Soe 13 110 = «158 
Bowling Green..... Sis “hee Goats 12 148 95 
en PUR: aengaitaadeds 18 162 8129 
Meadville........... Mi dacnssevecesess ees 83 1,022 427 
New Castle......... _ eee 677 419 
Jamestown ........ oe eich o 60 789 486845 
Le New Jersey........... 48 428 8=—- 876 
New Brunswick... “ call OR Re 50 445 778 
Burlington. ... ...St. Louis German... 20 41 «616 
BI, ccnnccnave ke Central Alabama.... 6 31 228 
Montgomery........ bo be we 10 36 126 
Crawfordsville..... N. W. Indiana. ...... 53 620 8275 
LS Peres... 022.0000 - a Te 2 charges 577 300 
ee N. W. Kansas........ 12 307 15 
Norwich ......... New Engl’d S’thern. 52 654 293 
Providence......... & bo Oe ve 55 1,068 374 
GON nt wh sondasnd Ee ae 16 531 45 
PE coseecesces ee 20 M5 20.125 
po ere N, Indiana........... ped 1274 37 
Kokomo............ TTT xdeweneas . 81 1,154 360 
Fort Wayne........ ” sees eeeee 27 Charges 1,006 275 
Salisbury. ......... Delaware............. 40 36602 924 
Nebraska......... . West German........ 14 88 43-563 
Vincennes......... eines oe 74 698 175 
Bloomington. ...... bad iat Tanee 17 349 = 8300 
Chariton........... Des Moines.......... 28 charges 1,059 226 
Des Moines......... = ad eu beeaeeae ~ 93 382 
gg East German........ 27 ss 8084 
Williamsport ...... Cent’! Pennsylvania. a 585 912 
OT See ” a 4. 39 607 1,075 
Cleveland........... East Obdo............ 3l charges 864 360 
Steubenville ....... = TE ” 74 = §=6387 
EN UNasts soos. 0 oe an ee contin a 766 = 827 
Kaneas City........ St. Louis, nahn 33 5890s 214 
Lebanon............ Pit. DoS oad oosied 18 charges 357 132 
cs dei epenseks we ebstneitadcecll 22 586 135 
Chillicothe .........Missouri.............. 21 513s «187 
Maryville .......... oe. Takkle ssnne e 48 609 «= 148 
Hannibal........... “hit bPaaogcehen 23 5600s 164 
Augusta............ ides ths dedues owas 37 895 380 
Lewiston .......... Ot) Whdeb db dene ccosce 34 686145 
Syracuse ........... Central New York... 29 265 83837 
ee A + ch betvnndy coh Ote a7 1,429 276 
Gallipolis .......... ee ae 17 charges 847 202 
DEN chnsintiscane Central I[llinois...... 36 Tl 486227 
BEPERAEE ...cccrccese © > hy Pe 35 charges 1,006 26y 
Texarkana ......... Little Rock........... 10 71 116 
Pitteburgh.......... Pittsburgb........... 28 ch’ches 493 3875 
Fort Dodge.....,....N. W. Iowa.......... 21 charges 709 108 
Cedar Rapids. ....Upper Iowa.......... ii 1012 189 
Marshalltown...... ™ OP PIRES 28 out of 29 975 159 
Davenport.......... ” safle sap P= a 2% charges 609 184 
Cedar Falis........ ° o* i dapiwate 28 charges 700 6 
Sandusky.......... North Ohio........... 48 802 486248 
Cleveland...,...... ™  seecceveeee8B8 Out Of 29 800 195 
Helena.....,...,.- oe Montana .00555-. «60. Mb 134 39 
Fergus Valls,.,,.. Minnesota,..,,....... 45 504 87 
Newton, rrreeces+y Be W, Kansas,,...,., 24 836 7 








District. Conference. mt gy For. Ag'st. 
Larned’ .......sieess bad Wt [pick cit Wout of 22 640 105 
North Ohio..... ... Central German..... é 81 1,316 
Chicago.... ....... Norwegian-Danish.. 18 160 «6304 
Jackson......-...... Mississippi........... 42 29 86752 
South Denver...... Colorado ............. Woutof2t 373 114 
Sioux Falls......... SEE vanindssshssace 16 281 21 
EDs n0.40.000-058 Wisconsin............ 17 253 52 

Total, 112 districts, 59 conferences ...........--- 59,450 42,836 





This indicates a total vote of 102,286 in 112 districts, rep 
resenting 59 conferences. The majority in favor of the 
women is 16,614. Last week we gave returns from 48 dis- 
tricts. There was then a slight majority against the 
women. As the returns come in the majority in favor of 
admission increases. There are in all, at home and abroad, 
more tban 500 districts. Several hundred districts are yet 
to be heard from, therefore. 





A HERESY TO VOTE. 


LAsT week five ministers of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church were put on trial before the Pittsburg Presbytery, 
and found guilty and suspended uatil such time as they 
shall repent and withdraw their utterances. The five min- 
isters were the Rev. Messrs. O. B. Milligan, E. M. Milligan, 
W. Lloyd Samson, H. W. Temple, and H. W. Reed. They 
were charged with having followed “ divisive courses from 
the doctrinal order of the Church,” committing a ‘“‘ most 
heinous sin and scandal contrary to the Word of God and 
to the profession of the Presbyterian Church founded 
thereon.” The ‘heinous’ act of the accused consisted of 
the fact that in July last they met in conference and 
adopted a declaration of principles to the effect that those 
received into church-membership ought not to be bound by 
the ‘‘Church’s explanation in the matter of political dis- 
sent, or other questions.”’ 

It ought to be said that of the two chief Reformed Pres- 
byterian bodies in this country one is known as the Synod, 
and the other as the General Synod. Both bodies 
object to the Constitution of the United States because 
it does not recognize the authority of God or of God’s law. 
On this account the Synod refuses to allow its members 
to take partin any political elections, while the General 
Synod, still holding to its protest, allows its members. to 
participate in such elections. 

The ministers who adopted the declaration of principles, 
above referred to, are young ministers of the Synod of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church. When arraigned for 
trial they offered a paper to the presbytery asa ground of 
compromise, in which they stated that they did not hold 
that declaration to be a bond of union, but merely as an 
expression of opinion; that they had kept and always in- 
tended to keep the laws of the Church in regard to voting, 
and that they did not intend in any “‘disoérderly manner” 
to give expression to the principles of that declaration. 
The compromise was not acceptable to the presbytery. 
But on the part of the presbytery it was moved that the 
compromise be accepted, provided the authors would agree 
to an amendment setting forth their sorrow for having 
been parties to the adoption of the declaration of princi- 
ples. The accused would not accept this proposition, so 
the trial proceeded, finally resulting in finding the accused 
guilty, by a vote of twenty-five to four. 

The Rev. M. E. Milligan, one of the defendants, ridiculed 
the idea that it is a crime for a man to hold an opinion 
differing from the opinion of others. If it has become a 
crime, he said, for a Reformed Presbyterian minister to 
think for himself, then it is time for every respectable, in- 
telligent, God-fearing man to get out of the Church. He 
said the prosecution had failed to show that the defendants 
had been guilty of any violation of God’s laws. 

After the vote had been taken, the defendants were 
called before the Moderator and were sefenced to be sus- 
pended from their ministerial functions until such time as 
they repent. Notice was given on their behalf of an ap- 
peal totheSynod. The Rev. J. R. J. Milligan and A. W. 
McClurkin, two other young ministers, who had also sub- 
scribed to the declaration of principles, are to be tried in 
January. 

At the meeting of the Synod in 1889, the question whether 
members of the Church should be allowed to vote on the 
Prohibition Amendment in Pennsylvania was taken up, 
and it was decided that the simple act of voting for 
‘‘amendments to State constitutions belongs tothe class 
of political acts which are not inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, or with her 
position of polical dissent.”” The same Synod declared that 
“identification with Christless civil power is none the less 
sinful because of the interest taken inthe reform by nu 
merous Christians.”’ 

As a result of this action the Rev. John F. Carson, of 
Brooklyn, one of those who adopted the declaration of 
principles, has resigned his pupit, and expects to be tried 
by his Presbytery. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


© THE receipts of the American Board for November 
were $24,179 against $39,800 for the same month last year. 








..--Father Ignatius, the English monk, has been con- 
ducting religious services in this city for the past week. 
Large crowds have attended his services. 


....Mr. C, C. North, who died recently in this city, was 
the first, it is stated, to suggest Children’s Day. He was 
an honored member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


-.-.The receipts of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church for this month, ending the first of 
November, amount to $200,194, a gain of $66,785 over the 
receipts of the same period of the previous year, 





-.+sThe Buffalo and the New York presbyteries have 
voted to approve the overture sent down by the General 
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Assembly, which met at Saratoga last May, with reference 


to the manner of making amendments to the Constitution 
and the Confession of Saith. 


...-Dr. David Gregg yesterday occupied the pulpit of 
the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church to the pastor- 
ate of which he was installed in the evening, Dr. Cuyler 
delivering the charge to the pastor and Dr. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall the charge to the people. 


.««» The New York City Mission and Tract Society, which 
is undenominational and whose field of labor is below 
Fourteenth Street, has in its care three English churches, 
two German, one Italian, and one Jewish. During the 
year 237 members have been added to these churches. 


....According to an official report the number of ortho- 
dox cloisters in Russia is 673, namely, 429 monasteries and 
204 nunneries. The former control 60 bishops’ houses, 4 
cathedrals, 405 cloister buildings. The total number of 
monks is 6,950, of nuns, 6,289, of male novices, 4,711, of fe- 
male, 16,685. 


....-According to the Living Church Almanac for 1891, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church has 4,163 clergy, 299 can- 
didates for orders, 2,330 parishes and missions, and 508,292 
communicants. The number of baptisms last year was 
61,665, of which nearly 47,000 were of infants. The contri- 
butions for the year are $12,754,767. 


....-A charch is to be dedicated in Pittsburgh this week 
which has, it is said, no pastor, no consistory, no congrega- 
tion, and no members, It is to be known as St. Mark’s 
Memorial Reformed Church. It has been erected in mem- 
ory of Christian H. Wolf by his brother at a cost of $60,- 
000. The church is to be open at all times to all comers. 
It is saidthat a pastor and congregation may be acquired 


. by and by. 


...-A commission of seven ministers, seven laymen and 
three bishops, appointed by the last General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, has been in session in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., endeavoring to “define and determine the 
constitution of the General Conference, to state of whom 
it shall be composed and by what method it shall be or- 
ganized, to declare its power,’’ etc. The commission is to 
report its findings to the General Conference of 1892. 


....On Tuesday of last week, the Chicago Theological 
Seminary was enriched by the dedication and opening of 
its new and magouificent Fisk Hall, so named in honor of 
the President of the Seminary, Franklin W. Fisk, D.D. It 
is a large five-story building, has cost $120,000, and has been 
finely furnished throughout at the expense of churches and 
individuals. The basement is devoted to a gymnasium, 
and the rest of the building mostly to students’ rooms, of 
which there are nearly one hundred. 


....-The Rev. Charles H. Hall, D.D., preached a sermon 
last Sunday in his church in Brooklyn, the Holy Trinity 
Episcopal Church, on Church Unity. He said the Episco- 
pal Church had gone too far on this subject to ever turn 
back. The principal difficulty, he said, between the Epis- 
copalians and the Presbyterians was that of the historic 
Episcopate, and he thought with a little common sense 
and ‘willingness to hold the views of the old Englsh 
churchmen wao went to the continent after the Reforma- 
tion, and agree to the reforms as fellow ministers, that 
difficulty would vanish. The only authority that the 
Episc>pal Church could claim was that of ‘‘ love and a 
sound mind.” - 


..»-Prominent leaders in the Orthodox Church, in St. 
Petersburg, among them the Procureur of the Holy Synod, 
the famous Dr. Pobedonoszew, are agitating the subject of 
conveuing a general Oriental Church Couacil. No official 
steps have yet been taken; but undoubtedly they soon will 
be. The idea finds special favor only in Servia and doubt- 
less Montenegro. Naturally the Bulgarians are not en- 
thusiastic over the project. In order to disarm the fears of 
Austria and Turkey, and give the Council at least the out- 
ward appearance of a non-political convention, the propo- 
sition is to have it convene in Constantinople. There can 
be no doubt that the object of the movement is the centrali- 
zation of the Greek Church, of which the leadership would 
naturally fall into the hands of the Russian Czar. 


..-.-The judgment of the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
the case of the Bishop of Lincoln, against whom complaint 
was made for violating the ritual law of the Church orf 
seven poiats, is criticised both by The Church Times, rep- 
resenting the advanced party, and The Rock, representing 
the Church Association. It will be remefnbered that the 
Bishop was acquitted on five points and convicted upon 
two. According to the Church Association the Archbishop 
has gone contrary to the judgments of the Privy Council 
in deciding that altar lights and a mixed chalice, provid- 
ing the mixing is not done during the service, are not 
illegal. The Chure Times regards the judgment as a 
‘*most important step toward the removal of what seemed 
the most hopeless deadlock in the relations between Church 
and State, and toward the peaceful solution of the disputes 
about the ritual in the English Church.” It then proceeds 
to criticise the Archbishop for finding against the Bishop 
of Lincoln oa two points. 


..»-F acts increase to show that the leaven of Evangelical 
Christianity is working in Italy. The mission of theWal- 


_ densians in the district Rome-Naples is growing, Naples now 


having 166 communicants and Rome 149, the majority in 
both cases being converts from Roman Catholicism. The 
Bishop of Calabria tried to break the influence of the Prot- 
estant workers by sending five of his best preachers. The 
project failed, because these could not secure any hearers. 
Within the space of a few weeks a Roman Catholic church 
was changed into a Protestant. The project of publishing 
a daily Protestant paper in Rome finds many friends and 
may yet materialize. A Protestant chapel has recently 
been dedicated in the Protestant cemetery. Jt is interest- 
ing in this connection to note that this was erected at the 





expense of the city officials, Tp the year 1888 no less than 
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189,679 copies of the Bible were disposed of in Italy, and in 
the year 1889the number was 132,760. This slight decrease 
is-only ssemingly a step backward, as quite a number of 
organizations and private persons buy Bibles at wholesale 
prices and make no report ef tbe distribution, The Bible 
colporteurs often do pioneer work in finding new paths and 
openings for evangelists and pastors. 


....The anniversary of the American Sabbath Union was 
held in Philadelphia last week. Reports showing the 
progress of the work were preseated by the general and 
corresponding secretaries, by district secretaries and others. 
A revised draft of the constitution was presented, and 
after considerable discussion adopted. According to the 
amended constitution a Board of Managers is to take the 
place of the Executive Committee. The Board is divided 
into three classes of seven each who are elected to serve 
three years, one class going out every year. This will pre- 
vent sudden changes at annual meetings. The secretaries 
and the treasurer of the Union are to be elected by the 
Board of Managers. Ic was reported that the Union had 
been incorporated during the year. The act of incorpora- 
tion was read and accepted. The incorporators were de- 
clared the first Board of Managers. They include repre- 
sentatives of all cooperating religious denominations. 
Col. Eiliott F. Shepard was re-elected president. Resolu- 
tions were adopted requesting the Board of Managers to 
take steps as soon as possible to provide a periodical organ 
for the Union, and asking that the gates of the World’s 
Fair should be closed on Sunday, and th>t inauguration 
Day should be changed to the first Wednesday in March. 


..-. The Methodist Board of Education reports a large in- 
crease in collections during the past year. The amount re- 
ceived was $52,500, against $42,000 in the previous year and 

_ $31,000 in the year before that. The income from all 
sources was $69,368. The beneficiaries aided last year num- 
bered 935, of whom 814 were males. All but 155 of the 935 
expect to become ministers or missionaries. Ihe Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Dr. C. H. Payne, in his report says: 

* About one thousand young men are added to the ministry of 
our Church every year, and of this thousand it is unquestionably 
true that only a sadly small proportion have had ansthing like 
such educational advantages as the exactions ef this age demand, 
Asa resuit, the Church is rapidly elevating to the high position 
of leadership in an age that makes greater demands upon the 
ministry than any previous age in the world’s history, a large 
class of men that the largest Christian charity cannot but see 
will fail to meet the demands and will disappoint the hopes of 
tue Church. 

“It is essential that a higher standard of ministerial qualifi- 
cations should be kept before our people, and in order to this a 
corresponding sentiment must be made throughout the Church. 
It is believod that iargely throngh the agency of this Board such 
a sentiment is being created, and hundreds of young men are 
being turned aside from a too rapid entrance upon the work of 
the ministry and led to tarry at the Jerusalem of our institu- 
tions of learning.” 


....Changes have occurred in high official ecclesiastical 
circles in Berlin recently that portend anything but good 
for the Evangelical Church. The resignations of Court 
Preachers Stécker and Schrader were forced by the action 
of the Emperor appointing Pastor Dryander to fill the place 
temporarily of Dr. Kégel, the first of the court preachers, 
and the pious friend and adviser of the late Emperor, Wil- 
helm I. It is more than doubtful whether Dr. Kégel will 
ever resume the functions of his high office, as these 
changes—a veritable ‘“‘court-preacher crisis ’’—indicate 
that the young Emperor has determined to affiliate with 
the radical and advanced wing of Protestantism, and to 
discard the positive Evangelical pastors who had been 
chosen by his grandfather. Translated into cold facts, 
this means that henceforth ti. ecclesiastical machine in 
Prussia is to be run in the iaterests of a liberal theology, 
which in Germany means what radical and even rational- 
istic theology doesin America. Dr. Stécker’s resignation 
had no connection with his leadership in the anti-Semitic 
movement, in which he heads the Christian element in the 
party. But of late he has been an enthusiastic champion of 
a greater independence of the Church from State control, 
and has been advancing so rapidly toward a demand for 
disestablishment that his course’ has proved extremely 
offensive to the young monarch, who is very conscious of 
his dignity as Summus Episcopus of the Protestant 
Charch of Prussia, and not iafrequently exercises his pre- 
rogatives in this direction. 


Missions. 


SIGNIFICANT EVENTS IN JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. H, LOOMIS, 
AGENT OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE Society. 











SoME six weeks ago a rumor became current here that 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain was about to give his 
assent toatreaty with Japan, in which it was conceded 
that all British subjects residing in the country should be 
brought under Japanese jurisdiction. 

This report was received with considerable surprise, as 
the English Government has hitherto been less willing 
than other powers to make any concessiuns to the Japan- 
ese or other Oriental nations. While other nationalities 
were ready to accept the terms which were asked for on 
the part of Japan, England stood firm in refusing to recog- 
nize her fitness to be admitted to an equal place among 
the civilized nations of the earth, 

This position was also in accordance with the views of a 
large part of the English residents in Japan; and when the 
report came that there was to besuch an important change 
it was deeided to take some action to prevent it if possible. 

For this purpose a meeting was called by some of the 
British subjects in Yokohama, to which representatives of 
other countries were invited. This meeting was largely 
attended; and it was resolved that in the present condition 


This action occasioned great excitement and umbrage on 
the part of the Japanese. Large meetings have been held 
in Yokohama and Tokio, at which the English residents 
were especially denounced; and one speaker even went so 
far as to declare that death was not enough for the leaders 
in such an outrageous movement against the honor and 
welfare of their country. It was also proposed to boycott 
the British subjects, but no decisive action has been taken 
in that direction. 

Some of the native Christians became very anxious as to 
what might be the results of ali this excitement, and 
called a meeting for prayer in regard to this matter. Some 
have proposed that a petitioa be drawn up and signed by 
the native Christians for presentation to the Queen of 
England, asking her Majesty to give her assent and in- 
fluence to the recognition of Japan asan equal among the 
civilized nations of the earth. 

The missionaries have also taken up the matter, and 
those who are British subjects, residing in Tokio, have 
sigaed a paper expressing their opinion that the time has 
come for some change ia their present relations to the 
Japanese Government; but they do not give any definite 
statement in favor of granting all that the people of Japan 
are now demanding. At a meeting of missionaries in Osaka 
there was a memorandum adopted expressive of their high 
appreciation of the progress made in recent years by the 
Empire of Japan, anda belief that every just aud legiti- 
mate demand ofthe Japanese Government and people in 
accordance with the principles of International Law should 
be conceded. 

Thus the discussion goes on. Opinions differ very widely, 
aod it is hard to tell what will be the result. It has now 
become a general feeling among the people that they are 
entitled to equal terms with other treaty powers, and it 
looks now as if they would consent to nothing else. 

In the mean time the leaders at the first meeting have 
had special policemen detailed to guard their lives and 
property, and it will undoubtedly be some time before this 
feeling has sufficiently subsided to do away with such pro- 
vision for their safety. 

It is encouraging to see that the student class, who have 
been miking so much noise and trouble of late, are being 
dealt with by the law; and it is to be hoped that their mis- 
taken zeal to manage the aftairs of the country may be 
diminished. It is evidently the purpose of the Government 
to check this troublesome spirit, and save the nation from 
further disgrace ou their account. 

Some time ago a memorial was prepared by some citizens 
of Nagoya and sent to the Cabinet. Copies were also fur- 
nished to various newspapers, which published the same 
in violation of the law. The result was that in Tokio 
alone nine editors were arrested and sentenced to fine and 
imprisonment. It is evident that Japanese ideas of liber- 
ty and jastice are capable of considerable improvement. 

in this connection a somewhat amusing and interesting 
fact has come to light. It has been ascertained that the 
men who are registered as editors are those who do the 
folding and delivery of papers and similar menial work. 
So when there is any penalty in the form of prison service 
the actual editor escapes and a mere underling takes his 
place. Perhaps this is the reason that the newspapers are 
so careless about giving offense and so frequently get 
into trouble. 

The representatives of Unitarianism in Japan have re- 
cently prepared a form of service, to be used in such 
churches as they may establish. It is a combination of the 
Buddhist and the Christian forms of worship, in which 
both are thus recognized as of equal value. The purpose 
of this mission is still claimed to be, not to convert the 
people from Buddhism or any other belief, but to fellow- 
ship with all religions on a basis of fraternal equality. In 
a recent statement of his position, the leader of the Unita- 
rians says: ‘‘ The errand of Unitarianism in Japan is based 
upon the now familiar idea of the ‘Sympathy of Religions.’ 
Unitarianism has no controversy with Christianity; it is 
radically and vehemently opposed to Orthodoxy”’; and is 
thus to make common cause with every system except the 
evangelical faith. There are various opinions in regard to 
such a peculiar form of professedly liberal teaching. One 
Japanese of some prominence advises them not to antago- 
nize the more prominent sects, but maintain intimate 
relations with them all, and thus show to unbelievers the 
spirit of that Gospel which they profess to teach. In a 
Buddhist tract called the *‘Shin-Shiu Catechism,” the au- 
thor says: ‘‘ Unitarianism will not be productive of any 
positive benefit; but, as it will be negatively useful in 
neutralizing the evil effects of Christianity, we approve 
the spread of that religion for the sake of the country— 
nay, for the sake of our Shin-Shiu sect.” 

It is an interesting fact that while the number of Chris- 
tians in Japan is only about one ip one thousand, and in 
no province do they even ‘approach to a majority, yet 
there have been eleven members of the House of Represent- 
atives chosen from their number. There are also three 

professed Christians in the House of Peers. It is stated 
that among the most prominent candidates for the office 
of President of the House of Representatives two of them 
are Christians. [t is quite probable that one of the num- 
ber will be chosen to that position. One of the Represent- 
atives was the former Vice-President of the Liberal Party, 
and he isan active elder of the Presbyterian church at 
Kochi. Itis said that after his election some of his friends 
advised him to give up his office in the church, as it might 
create some prejudice against him and lessen his influence 
ia the new aod important position whieh he had now been 
called to fill. He replied that he regarded his office in a 
Christian church as more important than his seat in the 


Diet. Then it was suggested that even should he retain 
his eldership he might absent himself from the meetings, 
aud thus it. would not work to hisinjury. But his answer 
was, that he regarded attendance at Christian worship asa 
greater privelege, as well as a higher duty, than any other. 

With such men as leaders, Christianity is merely going 
to triumph over error and superstition, whether it is of na- 
tive or foreign growth, 





of affairsit was wise or best to iatrust their interests into 
the haads ef the Japanese. 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BENNETT, N. E., Wilmington, O., resigns. 
CLARKE, W. N., Hamilton, N. Y., resigns. 
COOPER, J. J., Norwich, accepts call to West Randolph, Conn. 
CUTHBERT, Lucrous, Aiken, 8. C., withdraws his resignation. 


DEMING, M. R., Tabernacle ch., Boston, Mass., withdraws his 
resignation. 


DORWOOD, W. T., inst. December 7th, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 

GREEN, J. P., Sandwich, accepts call to Pieasant Lake, III. 

HUNT, O. R., inst. December 7th, Rumney, N. H. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

ee~ when CHARLES B., Broadway ch., Somerville, Mass., re- 
signs. 

ATKINSON, Wit114M_H., Chester Center, Penn., accepts call 
to Spanaway ch, Lake Park, Wasi. 

BATES, Henry L., Petaluma, Cal., called to Eugene, Ore. 

BELL, SAMUEL, Whitman, Mass., resigns, 

BROWN, Herseert §., inst. December 4th, Lockport, N. Y. 

COLE, Henry M., Lamar, called to Pilgrim ch., Springfield, Mo. 

CONNETT, ALFRED W., Burwell, accepts call to Fairfield, Neb. 

CLIFT, U.8., Mystic, Conn., died December 8th, aged 88. . 


CRAWFORD, AxLBerT R., Bethel, Vt., accepts call to Pres. ch., 
Dillon, Mon. 


DAVIDSON, Wiliam E., Algona, accepts cali to lowa Falls, fa. 


DICKERMAN, Josiau P., of Amnerst College and Yale Semi- 
nary, accepts call to Lynxville, Wis., for a year. 


DODGE, SewarD M., Pres., Santa Rosa, accepts call to Eu- 
reka, Cal. 


DONNELL, AvBeErt, Eastport, called to Biuehill, Me. 
DRAKE. Etxis R., Eureka, accepts call to Manhattan, Kap. 


FULLERTON, Epwarp, G., Worcester, Mass., called to Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


HARP, C. D., Cambridge, accepts call to Duxbury, Mass. 


HASLINGS, ALLEN, Milwaukee, Wis., called to Plymouth ch., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


HEALD, Josian H., Bennington, N. H., accepts call to Trini- 
dad, Col. 


HICKs, Lewis W., Pueblo, Col., accepts call to Denison, Tex. 


HOLBROOK, Davin L., Lake Geneva, Wis., cailed to James- 
town, N. D. 


Ene. ation D., Essexville, accepts call to Breckenridge 
ch. 





LORD, Dantet B., Canton Center, Conn., resigns. 
MARSHALL, Lyman, Lebanon, [1!., died December 8th, aged 70. 
MAYHEW, Wttmor, M., inst. Dec. 9th, Franklin, Vt. 
McCULLAGH, ARCHIBALD, inst. Dec. 9th, Worcester, Mass. 
NICOL, Jonny, Baldwin, accepts call to Bridgeport, Mich 


OTIS, CLARK C., Norwich, N. Y., called to First ch., Spring- 
field, i111. 


PENNIMAN, Henry M., Chicago, [Il., called to Keokuk, Ia. 
PERRY, Cyrcs M., South Brewer, called to Vinalhaven, Me. 
ROGERS, Lewis G., Albany, Ore., called to East Evans, N. Y. 
ROUSE, CLARENCE W., ord. December 4th, Sayville, N. Y. 
SABLN, JOHN G., Snopiere, acccpts call to Sharon, Wis. 
savage. Joum W., Cohasset, Mass., accepts call to Bristol, 


SMITH, D. E., Tyler, Miun., resigns. 
SMITH, EDwARD W., West Newbury, Vt., resigns. 
STOWE, CHaRrtes E., Hartford, accepts call to Simsbury, Conn. 
WILLIAMS, Wiii1am D., Tulare, accepts cail to Plymouth, 
cb., San Francisco, Cal. 
FREE BAPTIST. 


SUGRELL, J. E., Harper’s Ferry, accepts call to Berryville, 
a. 


HACKLEY, N. W., Luray, Va., resigns. 
HOWARD, Xk. L., inst. recently, Northwood Ridge, N. H. 


LINDERMAN, G, P., Stevens Avenue ch., Minneapolis, Minn., 
resigns. 


— J. M., Portland, Me., cailed to First ch., Boston, 
ass. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ANDERSON, J. E., Marysville, Col., resigns. 
CHAMBERLAIN, LEANDER T., Classon Avenue ch., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., resigns. 
COMBS, E. L., Quenemo, accepts call to Waverly, Kan. 


CROSSER, JOHN R., Portiand, Me., called to Ainslie Street ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 


EDDY, v., Princeton, N. J., called to Beverly, Penn. 


GERLACH, W. J., Petersburg, Mich., accepts call to Rockport. 
Vhio. 


GILMORE, Joan, Minden, accepts call to Shelton, Neb. 

LAWRENCE,A. W., Burlingham, Kan., called to Minden, Neb. 

LITTLE, CHARLES, Wabash, Ind., called to Berkley, Cal. 

MENDENHALL, HARLAN G,, Grand Forks, N. D., accepts call 
to Greene Avenue ch,, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


MERRILL, CHARLES D., North Ontario, Cal., accepts call to 
Beloit, Wis. 


MONTGOMERY, Joan, Salem, called to Sullivan, Ind. 


MORRISON, JounN, San Bernardino, called to Centennial ch., 
Oakland, Val. 


PAINE, 8. D., Jacksonville, accepts call to St. Augustine, Fla. 


POWELSON, B. F., Dodge City, Kan., accepts call to Grand 
Junction, Col. 


PRATT, A. A., Sioux City, accepts call to West Bend, Ia. 
RANKIN, EpwaARpD R., inst. Dec. 10th, Stevens Point, Wis. 


REINHART, AvuGust W.., Forriston, Ill., accepts call to ist 
German ch., St. Louis, Mo. 


SHEPP, W. H., Ref. German, accepts call to Genoa, N. Y. 


TOS3ARD, T. M., Red Oak, O., accepts call to Union and Sar- 
dinia, Ind. 


TRICK, A. H., Cairo, called to Sparta, Il. 

WALLACE, GeorGe H., Plymouth, Mich., resigns. 

WATT, RoBert, Aurora, Neb., accepts call to Caroondale, lll. 
WHITE, J. C., Cincinnati, O., died December 12th, aged 85. 


WILLERI, Joun C., Summerville, Or., accepts call to Puya- 
lup, Wash. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ANDERSON, Joun C., Epiphany Parish. Prince George Co., ac- 
cepts call to St. James ch., Baltimore, Md. 
BOLTON, Jonn, West Chester, Penn., resigns. 
BROWN, Josepa A., ord. Deacon, Dec. 9th, Philadelphia, Penn. 
DORKMAN, LEstER M., Brooklyn, N. Y., died Dec. 6th, aged 61. 


FULFORTH, C. L., East Mauch Chunk, accepts call to Church 
of the Messiah, Philadelphia. Penn. 


KENYON, Ratpa W., becomes assistant pastor St. Ann’s ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
LANE, W. F., Sodus, N. Y., died Dec. Ith. 
ROCHE, R. T., Monticeilo, Fla., accepts call to Eatontown, N. J. 
WINDSOR, A. 8. H., Fairmont, Minn., accepts cali to Upper 
Marlboro, Md. 
UNIVERSALIST. 


BALLOU, Massena, B., Stroughton, Mass., died Dec. 10th, aged 
90. 


McINERNEY, J., C. New Britain, accepts call to Mount 
Vernon, Conn. 
CHASE, Atonzo, Granby, acc2pts call to New Britain, Conn. 
LITTLE, J, L., accepts call to Pittsfield, Me. 
PADDOCK, C. L., North Orange, Mass., accepts call toCamden, 
e. 





ROBLIN,S. H., New York, accepts call to Brooklyn, N. Y 
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Literature. 


[ The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received, 
The interests of owr readers will guide ua in 
the selection of works for further notice.) 


SOME RECENT HYMNALS.* 


It is not as easy to name a hymn-book 
as it was of old. A generation or two 
ago, ** Collection” or ‘‘Selection” served 
as a common title for all volumes of this 
sort, and they were known apart by their 
compilers’ names—W hitefield’s, Madan’s, 
Wesley’s, Rippon’s, Collyer’s. Then came 
the era of denominational provision, es- 
peciaily in America; the Methodists and 
Episcopalians had but one book at a time, 
the Presbyterians and Baptists hardly 
more, But now that the voluntary sys- 
tem of competition and selection obtains 
so largely, and the same book cims to get 
a foothold in three or four, or possibly 
five or six different communions, it needs 
a distinctive and well-sounding title, if 
such can be invented or borrowed. A 
dead language has been used in two nota- 
ble recent cases, ‘* Laudes Domini” and 
‘*Carmina Sanctorum.” The latter title 
had been used before in England, which 
offers a fine field to borrowers. Of the 
three books on our present list, two take 
their names in whole or part from transat- 
lantic predecessors. 

“The Hymnary” was a well-known and 
rather “‘ advanced” manual, published by 
Novello, in 1871. This title, we believe, 
has not hitherto been used in America ex- 
cept by ‘‘ The School Hymnary,” a small 
collection issued some years ago by the 
same compiler and publishers who now 
bring out The Church Hymnary. This, 
it is understood, was adopted while yet 
in manuscript by the Reformed General 
Synod, so that its considerable use is cer- 
tain. But it by no means aims to be 
strictly denominational, and is equally 
well adapted (like the compilations of Dr. 
C, 8. Robinson and some other editors) to 
the edification of Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians. Its spirit 1s that now prev- 
alent in most evangelical bodies; it min- 
imizes sectarian differences, eschews ex- 
treme doctrinal statements, and strives 
for peace, piety and utility. 

Mr. Bedell’s first care has been bestowed 
upon his music. He has sought to gather 
the best tunes, old and new, in use at 
home or abroad, with special reference to 
recent English developments. The com- 
posers who have been most largely drawn 
upon are Dykes, Barnby, Lowell Mason, 
Sullivan, U. C. Burnap, E. J. Hopkins, 
Smart, Monk, Gauntlett, and T. Hastings. 

The selection of hymns has been re- 
vised again and again, with suggestions 
of additions and omissions from several 
advisers. The result is less notable for 
the preponderance of any one author or 
school than for the wide range and large 
rumber of contributors. More than seven 
j.undred of the 994 numbers are of the 
present century, and full half of them 
were written or translated within the last 
fifty years. Watts leads off with 69, and 
C, Wesley follows with 42; then come 
Neale with 35, and Bonar and Montgom- 
ery with 31 each. The other principal 
authors are Doddridge, 20, and Newton 
15; Monsell, 17;° Miss Winkworth and 
Kelly, 16 each; Caswall, 15: Heber, -14; 
Lyte, 13; Bishop Wordsworth, 11; Char- 
lotte Elliott, Miss Havergal, Ellerton 
and Thring, 10 each. Ray Palmer and 
Thomas Hastings lead the American con- 
tributors with 16 and 11 respectively. The 
array of names and members throughout 
indicates a catholic spirit and a following 
of the approved modern usage. Some in- 
dependence of judgment appears in the 
admission of hymns which have yet to 
make their reputation, as those by Drs. 
1). Wortman, E, A. Collier, P. Stryker, 
aod P. Paelps, among Americans, and of 
several British names as yet unknown to 
jame, as G. W. Bird, W. H. Davison, 

* Tas Cavurncu HYMNARY. ACollection of Hymns 
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W. H. Kirby, and J. S. Simpson. Here is 
(861) a short hymn by Lady Tennyson; 
here are two (849, 929) by Marion Harland 
(Mrs. Terhune), and one (928) by Mre. 
Helen Jackson—assuming that lamented 
lady to have been identical with ‘‘ Saxe 
Holm,” a question which we were told a 
year or two ago could never be settled, 
but which The Critic now asserts to be no 
longer open. Making a long jump back- 
ward, here (488) is a lyric by Thomas 
Campion, 1601, which will be a novelty to 
hymn-lovers, tho it reads as well as many 
old favorites, Among the recent home 
products, two hymns of Bishop Doane, uf 
Albany, and one by Dr. Coppée (whom 
the Index mispells Coppie), are taken 
from the proposed Episcopal book of last 
year. 

The arrangement of the hymns appears 
rational and practieal. It was an excel- 
lent idea to put ‘‘ Offerings to the Lord” 
as a sub-heading under “ Divine Wor- 
ship,” between the opening and close of 
service. This raises the collection from 
the low level at which some regard it, 
and justifies its presence by putting it in 
its rightful place. Our Lord’s Ascension 
is properly discriminated from his Res- 
urrection. ‘‘ Aspiration” is a fit heading, 
tho too little familiar, under ‘* The Chris- 
tian Life.” There are four hymns (which 
should be enough) for Flower Festivals, 
six for Those at Sea, and nineteen for 
Children. Altogether to be commended 
is the insertion of the Gloria in Excelsis, 
Te Deum, Venite, and several other chants 
after the metrical hymns, and of the 
Decalog, Creed and Lord’s Prayer, be- 
fore them, But why should the state- 
ment be that **‘ He rose again from the 
dead ”? True, that form was adopted in 
the recent revision of the American 
Prayer-Book; but as we now use lan- 
guage itis bad English, The ‘‘ again ” is 
not only superfluous but (hterally) inac- 
curate, the meaning being simply that, 
having risen from ths dead, he again as- 
sumed bodily and visible life. The truer 
our devotional phrases the better. 

No special effort has been made to re- 
cover or preserve orignal texts, the forms 
supposed to be in commonest use having 
been generally followed. But a credita- 
ble degree of attention has been paid to 
what Mr. M. W. Stryker calls ‘‘authorial 
data,” i.e., writers’ names and dates of 
composition or first appearance; and in 
this respect the book probably makes as 
near an approach as any to absolute full- 
ness and completeness. Some errors are 
inevitable in a first edition, but they are 
not numerous, and appear chiefly in the 
Index of Authors, which is here very 
properly kept apart from that of compos- 
ers, and divided by nationalities; the 
Americans coming first, then the long 
roll of English, afterward the Germans, 
Latins, Greeks, etc. One would suppose 
from this Index that there were only 
twenty-four Latin hymns in the book, 
In reality there are over fifty, but the 
majority are of uncertain origin; and 
here, as usually, that voluminous author, 
‘‘Mr. Anon.” is omitted from the lists. It 
is responsible for only four German hymns 
and about twenty or two dozen English 
and American. 

Sundry particular errors, tho not mo- 
mentous, may be worth correcting. The 
John Taylor, who wrote ‘“ Father of our 
feeble race” (No. 58), and other hymns, 
did his work in 1795 and later, and so by 
no means died in 1761, Following Dr. 
Hatfield, he is here confounded with an 
earlier namesake, Preference for an 
orthodox writer over a Unitarian should 
not be carried so far, especially when the 
former wrote no hymns. It seems uncer- 
tain whether the middle name of Dr. W. 
J. Irons, the best translator of Dies ire, 
was Joseph or Josiah, so it is, perhaps, 
fair to give both forms impartially. Mrs. 
Hyde’s name is believed to have been 
Abby or Abigail, as in the Index, not 
Alice, as in the text (721). But generally, 
when they differ, the text is more correct 
than the Index. Cowper, according to 
the last English accounts, was simply 
Edward, not Edward John. J. H. Gur- 
ney’s middle name was Hampden, not 
Thompson. It was Edward Monro, not 
Robert Monroe, who versified ‘“‘ The Story 
of .the Cross,” No, 918. The improver of 








Miss Leeson’s hymn for children, No, 720, 
is thought to have been Dr. J. Whitte- 
more, not Hannah M——. In the body of 
the book, 444 is stated to have been “ Tr. 
by Adolpbe Monod,” and 585 likewise 
“Tr. by” Goethe; the meaning is that they 
were translated from the French and the 
German of these authors. In the latter 
case it should be said, as under 213, that 
the anonymous translation is from the 
“Sabbath Hymn Book,” 1858. In the Pref- 
ace, acknowledgments are made, among 
others, to “‘ Francis M. Bird, D.D.”; there 
is no such person. 

But these are small matters, and it is to 
the credit of any new collection when only 
so brief a catalog of infinitesimal errors 
can be urged against it. To the practical 
eye these slight strictures may appear 
finical; and one admirer has alreidy de- 
clared The Church Hymnary to be ‘tabove 
reasonable criticism.” Its outward sem- 
blance and garniture, satisfactory to the 
eye and convenient to the hand, are fine 
enough to match the general carefulness 
and competence of its editing. It- has 
been hailed with enthusiasm in several 
quarters, and is safe to make its way into 
extensive use. 

“The People’s Hymnal” is a title well 
known across the water as that of an ‘‘ad- 
vanced” Anglican book put forth by Dr. 
Littledale in 1867. The name is now bor- 
rowed by Mr, E. S. Lorenz, for acollection 
of very different character, seemingly in- 
tended (tho it does not say so) for the 
United Brethren in Ohio and elsewhere. 
Besides 548 hymns,many of them adapted 
to revivals and informal gatherings, there 
are eleven chants and fifty-eight respon- 
sive readings from the Psalms and else- 
where, including the Litany. Most of 
the authors’ names are correctly copied 
under the hymns, but one of Miss Auber’s 
(84) is ascribed to Watts, one of Sir E. 
Denny's (107) to Bonar,and one of Watts’s 
most familiar psalm-versions, ‘Show 
pity, Lord’ (233) to C. Wesley, in the an- 
tique, hap-hazard manner. A few of the 
blunders are quaint enough to be notable. 
No. 60, ‘Fading, still fading,” an Ameri- 
can lyric dating back about fifty years, 
is credited to ‘‘Selina Huntington,” and 
506, ‘“‘When Thou, my righteous Judge, 
shall come,” to ‘‘Mrs. Selina Shirley,” 
while the ‘‘Jerusalem the golden” group, 
510, 511, and 518, are said to have been 
translated in 1751 and 1757! The book 
may be well adapted to its purpose, but 
really any compiler in our days ought to 
know who Lady Huntingdon was, and in 
which century Dr. Neale lived and wrote. 

Mr. Horace L. Hastings, of Boston, is 
well known as an indefatigable editor and 
publisher of religious books, tracts and 
papers, and as an undenominational mis- 
sionary who was once imprisoned for 
street-preaching in his own city. It is 
perhaps not so widely known that he has 
long been, so far as his multifarious as- 
sociations would allow, a zealous student 
and collector of hymn-lore, who has gath- 
ered a hymnic library which is probably 
the largest in America after that of Union 
Theological Seminary and that now being 
formed in New York for Oberlin; nor 
yet that he is one of the most voluminous 
of American hymn-writers, It is gratify- 
ing—and somewhat surprising, since he 
eschews all ‘‘sectarian” connection—to 
know that his Songs of Pilgrimage have 
reached a third edition. The 580 double- 


columned pages include no less that 1,533 


hymns, many of them long—a mass of 
matter beyond those of the old Plymouth 
and Sabbath books and other monsters of 
the past. Moreover, nearly every one of 
this multitude has the writer’s name and 
the date, given with unusual and exem- 
plary correctness. Scores of them are of 
the sort that have rarely been accounted 
for and are hard to trace; and some of the 
names in the admirable Index of Authors 
have seldom or never been found in sim- 
ilar lists. On these accounts the volume 
is of value to students and collectors. We 
have noted but a single error, the same 
mistaken dates assigned to John Taylor 
as in Mr. Bedell’s volume. 

Mr, Hastings is entitled to the honor, 
such as it is, not only of producing the 
largest hymn-book known, but of con- 
tribufing perhaps the largest number of 
original pieces ever put into any book de- 











signed for general use. Including trans- 
lations, and not mentioning stanzas, 
choruses and arrangements, he has no 
less than 487, as against about 157 of 
Charles Wesley and 136 of Dr. Watts. 
These contributions are smooth, flowing 
and apparently singable; but only one of 
them (‘* Shall we meet beyond the river,” 
given in its whole remarkable length of 
112 lines, as No. 1,325) has as yet gained 
any extended currency, and some may 
think that such an array of the products 
of Mr. Hastings’s muse is out of proportion 
to the space allowed to older singers. 
Still, an author who has the advantage of 
being hia own editor and publisher may 
use it with American freedom, and the 
success of his book shows that Mr. Hast- 
ings has not been wholly mistaken in his 
selections from himself and other pious 
poets. 
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AN ARMFUL OF GOOD BOOKS. 


THE Elder Company, of Chicago, have 
issued an attractive volume, entitled Birds 
and Butterflies, by M. G. Musgrave, beau- 
tifully illustrated with colored plates and 
many excellent cuts. It is a treasure-house 
of bird and butterfly knowledge, and bas 
all the fascination of out-door life and ram- 
bles in field and wood. While it is written 
more especially for young folks, it will be 
equally welcome to all who like flowers, 
birds, butterflies, odorous airs,and the sun- 
shine of spring and summer. The contents 
are as varied and interesting as the birds 
flowers and butterflies are gay and beauti- 
ful. 

Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh, send 
us Vol. XI of The Collected Writines of 
Thomas De Quincey, edited by Prof. David 
Masson, and we turn at once to the pre- 
face for a clear statement of the volume’s 
contents. We have here De Quincey’s re- 
view of ‘‘Schlosser’s Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century’ in which the great 
opium eater gives his appreciation of Pope, 
Swift, Addison, Junius and a comparison 
of Fox and Burke as English orators. Of 
the German writers De Quincey gives criti- 
cal attention in this volume to Lessing, 
Goethe and Jean Paul Richter. There is 
also the paper on Wordsworth’s poetry and 
notes on Gilfillan’s Literary Portraits in- 
cluding Godwin, Foster, Hazlitt, Shelley 
and Keats, followed by short papers on 
Landor, and ‘Milton vs. Landor and 
Southey.” ($1.25 per vol.) 

From A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, we 
have a good translation of Jaeger’s Critical 
Biography of Henrik Ibsen, by William 
Morton Payne. It is an interesting book 
showing how Ibsen struggled up, as so 
many men of ‘talent have had to do, from 
the low grounds of obscurity through many 
trials and hardships to his present world- 
wide reputation. Like most biographers, 
Mr. Jaeger magnifies the importance of his 
subject and makes Ibsen out avery great 
man ; but the work appears to be carefully 
done, and is of value to all who desire to 
know something of the literary life of the 
Scandinavian North. (Price $1.50.) 

Harper & Brothers send us Mrs, Elizabeth 
B. Custer’s book, Following the Guidon, a 
stirring, crisp, authentic presentation of 
military camp-life on the frontier. Itisa 
woman’s book from tirst page to last; but 
the woman has seen and known what she so 
forcibly portrays, and in many regards it is 
more interesting than it would have proba- 
bly been had a man written it. The life it 
depicts so simply and yet so vividly—the 
life of the soldier in our more recent Indian 
wars—is a thing of the past, a phase of our 
march toward complete empire of the con- 
tinent. Such a book has not only present 
interest, but an abiding value as a pictur- 
esque and permanent contribution to his- 
tory. 

From Cassell & Co., Limited, comes the 
fifth volume of Prof. Henry Morley’s Eng- 
lish Writers, which is taken up chiefly with 
Wyclif and Chaucer. Professor Morley’s 
studies are on scientific lines, and in the 
main are strikingly dispassionate and free 
from idle theorizing. We are inclined to 
think his discussion of Chaucer’s life and 
works altogether the best we have seen, He 
classes Chaucer among the great dramatic 
geniuses, and in this we think he is right; 
for while the “Canterbury Tales” are not 
formal dramas in any sense, they exhibit 
the impress of dramatic force and the re- 
sults of a perfect dramatic vision. Profes- 
sor Morley is doing a great work, which, 
when completed, will be a mine of priceless 
value to the student of English literature. 
The next volume will be “‘ From Chaucer to 
Caxton,” including a completion of the 
study of “ Fourteenth Century Literature.” 

G. P. Patnam’s Sous have issued an edi- 
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tion of Making the Best of Things, and 
Other Essays. By E. Conder Gray, The 
book is composed of fifteen short and quite 
readable papers (on such subjects as ‘* Com- 
manding Women,” “ Famale Men,” “ True 
Gentlemen,” ‘Fussy People,” “ Polite- 
ness,”’ “The Art of Looking,” etc.), all of 
which are well written, tho in a gorsipy 
tone, and with a good deal of shrewd ob- 
servation and pleasant irony. The author 
is not a philosopher; but he possesses a good 
fund of common sense, which he uses to 
considerable effect in “hitting off” the 
vices and foibles of those vulnerable beings 
known in society as ill-bred people. 

The John W. Lovell Co. have handed us 
what is stamped as the authorized edition 
of Canon Farrar’s description of The Pas- 
sion Play at Oberammergau. It is a handy 
little volume, well printed and in paper 
cover. The contents were first printed in 
the Manchester Guardian. Canon Farrar 
certainly produces a vivid picture of the 
celebrated exhibition, and no one, no mat- 
ter how prejudiced against the nature and 
purposes of The Passion Play, can read the 
little book without feeling the intense 
earnestness and devout reverence with 
which the writer presents both the play 


aad his own feelings while witnessing its 
production. ra) 

The Living Christ and the Four Gospels. 
By R. W. Dale, LL.D., of Birmingham 
(England). (A. C. Armstrong & Son, New 
York. $150.) The Lectures contained in 
this volume were delivered to the Carrs 
Lane Congregation. They may be entitled 
high thinking for plain people. They arein 
Dr. Dale’s gracious style, and will be found 
both attractive and suggestive.—-—Spirit- 
ual Development of St. Paul. By the Rev. 
Dr. Matheson, a minister of the parish of St. 
Bernard’s, Edinburgh. (Thomas Whitta- 
ker, New York. $200.) Dr. Matheson 
strikes out in a somewhat new line in this 
volume. Turning from the biographical his. 
tory of Paui’s life and phases of his apostolic 
activity, and closing his eye on his theology 
and his ecclesiastical position, his Jewish or 
Gentile tendencies, his philosophy, his dec- 
trine of predestination and free-will, the 
author proposes to discuss only the doc- 
trines which bear on the main theories of 
his humanitarian consciousness, the widen- 
ing of his sympathy from Jerusalem to 
Rome. The fourteen chapters of hisingen- 
ious and thoughtful volume all bear on 
this main point. The theme has the merit 
of substantial novelty and of inspiring 
breadth. The chapters on the *‘ Develop- 
ment of Paul’s Religious Views” and on 
“The Foreshadowings ef a New Day” 
are both noble and _  ennobling. 
St. Paul, His Life and Studies. By 
James Iverach, A M. (A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co., New York. $1.0u.) This is a com- 
pact piece of work, done by astrong man 
who has read everything he could find on 
the subject, and is able to combine it all 
anew ina living, organic form. His book 
is a wonderfully. brief, succinct, and com- 
plete presentation of all poiats of all kinds 
and in all relations that interest Christian 
people in the Apostle’s life and work. 
The Light of the World and other Sermons’ 
By Phillips Brooks. (E, P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, New York. $175.) This is the Fifth 
Series of sermons by this great preach- 
er, who in every successive publication 
seems still rising to his prime. 
Studies in Young Life. By Bishop John H. 
Vincent. (Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 
$1.25.) This is ‘“‘aseries of word pictures 
and practical papers’ from the pen of one 
who understands what is needed and how 
to furnish it. Itis a first-rate collection of 
tales, maxims, illustrations, ethics, re- 
ligious appeals and reasonings, addressed in 
a pungent, effective, and yet gracious man- 
ner to young readers.— Life. By M. J. 
Savage. (Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. $150.) This 
volume contains fifteen of Mr. Savage’s 
addresses in ‘“‘ Unity Pulpit.’”” We assume 
them to be sermons. They have, at all events, 
the positive and dogmatic style which is 
the characteristic ear-mark of that kind of 
literature. They are not addressed to babes, 
nor even to ‘* plait folk,’”’ but to “*Bachel- 
ors in philosophy” of a skeptical tara of 
mind. Mr. Savage still preaches bis carica- 
ture of Christianity, maintains his stout 
front against positivism and nihilism, and 
proclaims his faith in an immanent God, in 
a divine system and orderly development 
which makes lifea discipline and a progress; 
some good in this, at all events, tho these 
points stand in his book like pillars we hap 
pen to hit while groping in the dark. —-— 
Home Worship and the Use of the Bible in 
the Home. By the Rev. Joseph P. Thomp- 
son, D.D., with the co-operation of the Rev. 
C. H. Spurgeon, James H. Taylor, D.D., 
Bishop Simpson, Dr. John Hail, Dr. Wm. 
M. Taylor, and Dr, Geo. Dana Boardman, 




















(A. C. Armstrong & Son, New York.) This 
excellent work is now in the eighteenth 
edition, and has steadily improved since 
the first which we considered superior to 
any similar collection for use in the home 
then extant. It has gained much in 
the recent editions from Dr. William 
M. Taylor’s editorial contributions. 
Christ in the New Testament (Thom- 
as Whittaker, New York, $1.25), is the title 
of an instructive series of lectures by the 
Rev. Thomas A. Tidball, D,D., Rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Camden, N. J. The 
lectures open with an inquiry into the ori- 
gin aud natureot the New Testament. The 
author studies the doctrine and portrait of 
the Saviour presented in the successive por- 
tions of the New Testament, and draws 
golden results from the study.——~ Some 
Central Potnts in our Lord’s Ministry. 
By Henry Wace, D.D. (Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.25.) The Rev. Prebendary Wace, of St. 
Paul’s, London, needs no introduction to our 
readers. The present volume will take rank 
with ‘*The Gospel and its Witnesses,” by 
the same author. The Ilmpregnable 
Rockof Holy Scripture. By the Rt, Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M. P. (John D. Wattles, 
Philadelphia. $1.00.) The papers which 
compose this volume are the series on the 
same subject written by the distinguished 
author for The Sunday-School Times. These 
articles are now published with the repro- 
duction of an antograph letter from Mr. 
Gladstone to Dr. Trumbull, Editor of The 
Sunday-Sehool Times, in which he explains 
that he has both revised the series and in- 
troduced in to it ‘‘ further illustrations of 
the subject in the shape of particular argu- 
ments,” All in all, this series.is one of the 
most important among the many services 
Mr. Gladstone has rendered to Christian 
truth, and will be read with much satisfac- 
tion in this country. 


Strolls by Starlight and Sunshine. * By 
W. Hamilton Gibson. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York. $350.) Thfs volume is illus- 
trated by the{author,and is so thoroughly, in 
composition and illustrative design, in bis 
characteristic vein as to make it difficult to 
add anything new to what we have said of 
his other works. We must, however, still 
speak in praise. No one understands better 
than he the art of illustrated book-making, 
and no one possesses in himself more of the 
ability to produce what is required to make 
such books. We doubt whether in all he 
has done in this way, anything can be 
found to surpass the large design given to 
illustrate ‘“‘ Night Witchery” and which 
stands facing the motto 
“In such a night let me abroad remain 

Till morning breaks and all’s confused again.” 
It is broader than most of Mr. Gibson’s 
recent work, and goes far to redeem in its 
essential parts a good deal of the decora- 
tive detail to which he has given his hand, 
and which to some extent obtrudes in the 
foreground of this design. The design 
facing page 50 has a weird obscurity which 
is of the night, grand, broad, simple, 
and free from the tault noted above. All 
the details of manufacture are complete, 
and the appointments of the book as fine 
and rich as possible. English Poems 
illustrated with Etchings. By M. M. 
Taylor. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia. $2.50.) English Poems is a singularly 
indefinite title given to seventeen minor 
English poems which we assume to be fa- 
vorites with the compiler, and selectéd on 
their poetic merits. Five of them are illus- 
trated with full-page etchings by Mr. Tay- 
lor, with so much art feeling and technical 
skill as to make them the features of the 
book, which is handsomely manufactured, 
and put upin a box ——- Thus Think and 
Smoke Tobacco, A Rhyme (X V1I Century) 
with Drawings and Decorations. (Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Co., New York. $2.50.) The 
publishers have laid themselves out on the 
illustration of this quaint, old, moralizing 
ballad. It is a curious production in the 
seventeenth century style, and whether we 
call it a ballad or rhymed apolog depends 
en what strikes the reader’s fancy in it. 
These are fair examples of the curious 
rhyme: 











“This Indian weed, now withered quite, 
Tho green at noon, cut down at night, 
Shows thy decay— 
All flesh is hay: 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


* And when the pipe grows foul within 
Think on thy soul defiled with sin; 
For then the fire 
It doth require; 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 
* Doth juice medicinal proceed 
From such a naughty, foreign weed? 
Then what’s the power 
Of Jesse's flower? 





It is ‘published with no note of author- 
ship or history. Itis really a poem of ten 
stanzas and in two parts. The first five 
verses are old, original, and much the best; 
but their authorship is unknown to us. 
The second five verses were composed by the 
Rev Ralph Erskine, of Dunfermline, and 
are the last in his ‘‘Gospel Sonnets” (ed. 
1806), where they are published under the 
heading “Smoking Spiritualized’; and 
where the first Part is said to be an old 
“ Meditation upon Smoking Tobacco,”’ and 
the second, ‘“‘a new addition or improve- 
mept upon it.” The third stanza quoted 
above is an example of Ralph Erskine’s 
“improvement.” The book is neatly pub- 
lished and tied up in buckskin thongs. 
The illustrations, by George Wharton 
Edwards, are grotesque and add little to 
the ballad. The leaves are heavy card- 
board, mounted on stub backs, and the 
book is manufactured to catch the eye of 
the sententious smoker. Friends from 
my Garden, poems selected by Anna M. 
Pratt, illustrated by Laura CU, Hills (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, New York, $2,50), 
is an enlarged edition of “ Flower Folk,” 
by the same author, the idea of the collec- 
tion being the same; an illustrated series 
of flower poems, in which the floral forms 
are grouped or worked icto some resem- 
blavce to humanforms. Where such differ- 
ent forms can be combined the effect is at 
once curious, grotesque and pretty. 
[Ulustrated Rambles in Bible Lands. By 
the Rev. Richard Newton, D.D. (American 
Sunday-School Union, Philadelphia. $1.50.) 
A revised edition of a useful and interest- 
ing book hy the revered Dr. Newton,, of 
Philadelphia. We are glad to see that the 
book has achieved the honors of a new and 
revised edition. 








In the Footprints of Charles Lamb. By 
Benjamin Ellis Martin. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $2.50.) Whether 
due to Lamb or to Martin or to both, happy 
is the man or the woman who gets this book 
in his hand with a quiet place to go through 
it, as Charles Lamb has been probably 
the most interesting subject in all modern 
biography, and has been handled with 
most expansive freedom. Mr. Martin bas, 
however, introduced a new element into 
his book. He has studied the topographi- 
cal biography of Lamb and, more tban the 
others, given us the man identified with 
the town he loved so peculiarly, and the 
houses he lived io. And he has done this in 
good time, for many of the roofs that shel- 
tered Lawb remain much as they were 
amid the avalanche of reconstruction that 
has befallen Old London. Mr. Martin has 
brought to this work alove and reverent 
enthusiasm in such explorations in which 
the English people bave learned to confess 
the Americans surpass them. Mr. Lau- 
rence Hutton’s “ Literary Landmarks of 
London” isa kindred work done equally 
well, tho Mr. Hutton had less space 
for Lamb than Mr. Martin who bas de- 
voted his whole book to him. The service 
that Mr. Martin has rendered in this vol 
ume may be compared to the aid one gets 
toward the vivid representation of a great 
man’s life by visiting the scenes amid 
which he moved and which he rendered for- 
ever memorable. Mr. Martin has certainly 
done this more thoroughly and with more 
intelligence than any of us could hope to 
do it for ourselves. As far as this new cle- 
ment in his book enables us to look at 
Lamb from different angles, it is a new 
biography. The volume is handsomely 
manufactured and bound, and belongs in 
the front rank among the elegant books 
of the season. The illustrations by Herbert 
Railton and John Fulleylove have the deli- 
cacy and rarity of treatment which Lamb 
loved. The bibliography by Ernest D. 
North is a piece of work such as we do not 
often have. Beginning, I, with a diary of 
leading events in Lamb’s life from bis birth 
to his death, it passes, II, to a full account 
of his first editions in chronological order, 
III, of the EKiia Essays, IV, of Reviews, 
Poems, Essays, etc , on Lamb, V, of his Col- 
lected Works, VI, Single Works. VII, Let- 
ters, VIII, Poetical Works, 1X, Lambiana. 


The Vicar of Wakefield, by Oliver Gold- 
smith, with a Preface by Austin Dobson 
and illustrations by Hugh Thomson. (Mac- 
millan & Co., London and New York.) This 


not at the head of the illustrated editions of 
Goldsmith’s immortal romance. Their name 
is legion; not English only but in the other 
languages of Europe as well. The first at 
tempt to illustrate the book was in Ger- 
map, and it is in a French illustrated edition 
of the Vicar that we have the much quoted, 
comical absurdity of the impoverished 


Primrose discussing family affairs with his 





Thus think, and smoke tobacco,” 


volume is destined to take its place near, if 


high, twisted posts, and a crucifix between 
them. Austin Dobson made an extremely 
interesting chapter for Macmiilan’s English 
Illustrated Magazine, last October, of the 
literary history of these attempts. It is re- 
published in this volume for a preface, 
where it serves to show what had been left 
undone by Mr. Thomson’s predecessors, 
and what chance there was for him. His 
work differs from all before in his adoption 
of Goldsmith’s stand-point for his own. 
His illustratious are inferior to Stothard’s ~ 
in dignity and grace. Of broad humor 
there may be more in Cruikshank’s. But 
apart from the vast numerical superiority 
of Thomson’s illustrations (182, large and 
small, against Stothard’s six) they follow 
more faithfully the literary evolution of 
the romance with a parallel series of picto- 
rialillustrations. Stothart gives little in- 
timation that it is a book of humor he has 
in hand, while Rowlandson threw this ele- 
ment into such prominence, and made it so 
broad as to carry it far beyond Goldsmith’s 
delicate verse into buffoonery or caricature. 
Mr. Thomson, on the contrary, hits the ex- 
act line of humor whick lies in Goldsmith’s 
creations, His work is refined, much of it 
graceful and dignified, but the humor of 
the situation never escapes hin:. The work 
is vot done in the American style, but is 
English line work, very beautiful, delicate 
and effective, with a very perceptible touch 
of old-time quality, life and costume in it. 
The volume itself is such as lovers of good 
books delight to hold in their hands; the 
paper firm and pliable, calendered to a soft 
ivory surface, no waste in the margins, and 
the type clear, open, and neatly proportioned 
to the page. 


The Wits and Beauz of Society. By 

Grace and Philip Wharton. Two magpifi- 

cent volumes (Porter & Coates, Philadel- 

phia), embellished with a gallery of etched 

portraits and bound in the warm luxury of 

red covers ornamented with gold slightly 

cooled down with silver, are the appropriate 

dress given to this second and revised edi- 

tion of The Witsand Beauz of Society. The 

first edtion was published some thirty years 

ago, and followed a successful work by the 

same authors—‘‘ Queens of Society.”’ The 

new edition of The Wits and Beauz of So- 

ciety is softened in some parts, but still re- 

mains plain and pungent enough to show 

that it has to do with not the noblest sec- 

tion of mankind. Beginning as it does with 

George Villiers, second Duke of Bucking - 
ham, it begins with manners and morals at 

the worst. [ong before we are through the 
first’ volume we are ready to throw down 

the book in disgust and fly to the first con- 
venient retreat from a world, false, foul and 
frivolous as this. With the expulsion of 
the Stuarts manners mend. With some oc- 
casional relapses and discouraging phenom- 
en?, which may be charged over as inex- 
plicable, there is a more or less steady rise 
to the end of the second volume, which 
only brings us into the edge of the 
Victorian age, and its higher tone and purer 
atmosphere. The sketches contained in 
these volumes do not profess to be original 
studies. They are compilations, and de- 
lightfully desultory. They wander from 
place to place, and ‘person to person, skim- 
ming gracefully from flower to flower, and 
never loaded with a heavier burden than a 
butterfly could carry or than was required 
to give point to a story, brilliancy to a wit- 
ticism, or to put a grain of pepper into one’s 
soup. These volumes cover a period of 
about two centuries. When they began 
** society’? meant the royal court of Englard 
or of France. When they end there is al- 
ready forming an outer circle whose connec 

tion with the court is slight and occasional. 
The world may pow bless itself that the 
movement has gone on until our democratic 
age has withdrawn the wits from the Court 
and gone far toward wiping out the dis- 
tinction between society and social refire- 
ment. With all the moaning we hear over 
the death of the picturesque world we ven- 
ture to predict that the authors whoie lot 
it shall be to continue these volumes down 
to the present time will find their uncourtly 
“wits and beaux” rather more brilliant and 
very much more decent than their courtly 
predecessors. 


Curiosities of the American Stage. By 
Laurence Hu‘tov. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York. $2.50) This volume is pub- 
lished with all the honors, on the very best 
of double caleadered, ivory-faced, firm and 
flexinle paper, copiously illustrated with 
admirable portraits of actors as they ap- 
peared in their parts, and bovnd with great 
elegance in red and gold. The chapters, 
which compose the volume, are republisbed 
from Harper’s Magazine and other period- 
cals, but not until they had been “ rewrit- 
ten, elaborated and extended.” The por 
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feature of the bock. James Lewis as Syn- 
tax in Cinderella is a piece of work that 
would attract attention anywhere. Mr, 
Hutton has coilected inhis pages a mess 
of curious information concerning the 
Awmerican stage. Beyond the general char- 
acterization of the players, Mr. Hutton 
does not attempt to be critical, but he has 
taken great pains to verify bis facts and 
make his book a reliable manual for ail 
persons who are interested in the history 
of the American stage. The most serious 
fault. we have to find with the book is that 
the portrait of Junius Brutus Booth holds 
the place of honor. The sketches are not 
intended to cover the entire field of Ameri- 
can dramatic history, but they are marvel- 
ously full and thorough as relates to every- 
thing which by any possibility can be em- 
braced among “curiosities,” and of a good 
dea) which lies beyond that defivition, as for 
example, the remarkable five chapters on 
the representation of Hamlet in New York. 
We note too, with pleasure, the sound 
standards which Mr. Hutton adopts, his se- 
rious and reverent criticism, and bis vigor- 
ous repudiation of that passion for bur- 
lesque which has degraded the theater 
everywhere and done so much mischief io 
this country. 


Out of the fullness of his knowledge of 
American history Mr. John Fiske has made 
a text-book entitled Civil Government in 
the United States, Considered with Some 
Reference to its Origins. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company.) It is hardly necessary to ray 
that in his book the idea of the development 
of institutions is made prominent, and the 
young student is not allowed to go in igao- 
rance of the fact that the humblest hog 
reeve has a pedigree of vast antiqyity. 
There is some room for doubt whether 
school children can profitably attempt to 
grasp the theory of social evolution, bu‘ it 
can be said without hesitation that if any 
man can present that theory in assimilable 
shape that man is John Fiske. Somewhat 
agaipvst his own judgment, be was induced 
to furnish this manual with printed ques- 
tions, whica, however, were so skillfully 
prepared by Mr. Hill, of the Cambridge 
Hizh School, as to convince Mr. Fiske of 
their usefulness. Probably a more elab- 
orate scheme of iaterrogation was never 
supplied toany book ‘here are not only 
questions on the text appended to each sec- 
tion, bus at the end of each chapter there 
are “ Sugyestive Questions ard Directions,” 
so thus with preface, and table of contents, 
and notes of various kinds, and appendi es, 
and index,-the text itself is hardly half ot 
the book. The irresponsible adult whomsy 
confiue himself to the narrative will find 
this book a most readable account of our 
woveromental institutions. The conscien- 
tioas teacher who 1s not a specialist in tois 
lore will, perbaps, teel that tne subject is 
too vast for him to undertake when con- 
fronted with so many questiuns “relating 
to topics concerning which the text provides 
ne luformation whatever.” Asto tbe pupil, 
we trutt tbat the charm of Mr. Fiske’s style 
and tae interest of his matter will make up 
tuc the dread of inquisitorial examinations 
which the appearance of the book can haruly 
fail to suggest. 


Travel A Sertes of Narratives of Per 
sonal’ Visits to Places Famous for Natural 
Ke suty and Historical Association. (Two 
v lumes, 8vo, published by W. M. Gris 
wotd, Cambridge, Mass.) This publica- 
tiva is not an easy one to describ? and 
is wholly beyond criticism. lt is made up 
trom the coutests of Travel an interest- 
ing and uvique semi-moothly periodical 
pu ‘lished by W. M. Griswold, at Bangor, 
Maine, which consists of select narrativ2s 
of personal visits to famous places. These 
selections, indexed ina thorougbly scienti- 
tic maaner, compose the two volumes before 
us. Taoey are a museum ot miscellanea, 
interesting to the traveler whois endowed 
with intellectual curiosity. The only draw- 
back on their use en route i. their misce)la- 
neous character, a drawback which disap- 
pears when the journey is done and the 
well seasoned, traveler at home by his fam- 
ily fireplace, wish«s to refresh h‘s memories, 
renew bis experiences, or to add to his own 
personal discoveries. Readers of both 
ciasses will find this publication, especially 
a8 bound is toe permanent form, apinvalu- 
uble wid in brioging to their notice the 
best. freshest, and most iuterestirg illus 
trations which ha 7e been published on their 
fleld of travel, whether at homé or abroad. 


luca Consolationis Selected and ar- 
yapged by Clandia Frarces Hernaman. 
(Longmans. Green & Co., New York. $2.00.) 
This is noordinarycompilation. The autbor 
has pushed into regions that have not been 
*vorked out, and found rieh spoil among the 





centuries, as well as some of the more re- 
tired poets of the present century. She has 
drawn from Henry Taylor, George Herbert, 
Cowper, J. Evelyn, Crashaw, Spenser, 
Berridge, Milton, selections which are as 
good as they are rare. Alexander Vinet’s 
lines on the death ot his daughter will be 
welcome to those who can read French. The 
collection contains several other excellent 
pieces in French and in German, among 
them the glorious German hymn, 

“Wohlauf, wohlan zum letzten Gang.” 
The last line of this verse, 

“Kein bleiben ist im Erdenhaus,” 

tho a distinct improvement, differs from the 
ordinary version, 

“Zum Bleiben war nicht dieser Haus.” 
It is a pity that so fine a bymn should be 
printed with such errors in it as hundan, 
Nochlestluhr, Soulafendur and gount. 


The King’s Daughters. By Mrs. Ellen E. 
Dickinson. (United States Book Co., New 
York. $1.50.) The object of this volume is 
to exhibit in the form of a story the objects 
and working of the Order of the King’s 
Daughters. The romance on which the 
facts which form the more serious part of 
the book are threaded is of the slenderest 
description, »nd not altogether happy or 
wholesome, except as it furnishes an oppor- 
tunity for exhibiting in a winning and con- 
vincing way the work this Order has been 
able to do among girls and young ladies in 
high society, and what ivfiuences it has em- 
ployed to disengage them from the aimless 
and barren life of fashion, and send them 
out on errands of love, mercy and regen- 
erating self-sacrifice. A gentle and per- 
suasive voice pleads all through the book, 
and holds before aimless and heartless soci- 
ety girls the inspiration and the oppor- 
tunities of the work In His Name. 


A Study in Pedagogy for People who are 

not Professional Teachers. By Bishop 
John H. Vincent. (Wilbur B. Ketcham, 
New York. 60 cents.) We have found this 
a highly suggestive treatise on education. 
The author starts with the thesis that the 
highest mind and culture is not to with- 
draw itself from the people, and shows how 
the whole social fabric would decline if it 
should doso. He passes to define education as 
“the selection, application and regulation of 
the conditions and of the special agencies which 
act upon human nature in the development of 
personal and social character.” 
In the line of this definition he proceeds to 
con-ider several points which really cover 
the whole subject: The nature and aims of 
true education; the conditions which affect 
it; the special educating agencies; and the 
selection aud control of those conditions and 
agencies, 


The Silent Voice, and Other Discourses. 
By W. Garrett Herder. (London: William 
Isbi-ter, 15 and 16 Tavistock St., Covent Gar- 
den) We suppose these are the sermons of 
the London Congregational preacher of the 
name, They are marked with much sweet- 
ness and vivacity of thought, grace of expres- 
sion. and literary allusion and illustration. 
The preacher has two good friends in a cheer_ 
ful philosophy and acheerful theology. His 
themes are somewhat secular, not so much 
soia tbe way they are handled as in the rela- 
tions from among wohich they are selected. 
His sympathies and style of thought are as 
spiritual as they are refined; but in this vol- 
ume he nowhere brings us to the brink of the 
grest abysses of truth or handles the pro- 
found themes in which the power of the 
Gospel lies. 


A History of Art for Classes, Art Stu- 
denis, and Tourists in Europe. By Wil- 
liam Henry Goodyear, B.A. (A. 8S. Barnes 
& Company, New York. $5.00.) This is 
the second aad revised edition of a work 
noticed previously in our columns. Mr. 
Goodyear is a well-known writer, teacher 
aod lecturer on art. This manual in its 
present form is a comprehensive survey of 
the whole field. It is solendidly and copi- 
ously illustrated with drawings and resto- 
rations which will prove most useful to the 
youug student and the general reader. 
This ma:zs of illustration is probably un- 
rivaled, and the whole book is to be com- 
mended as a hand-book or an introduction. 


Foundry. Forge and Factory. With a 
Chapter on the Centenary of the Rotary 
Press. By W.J.Gordon. This volume is 
another of the London Religious Tract So- 
ciety’s publications. (F. H. Revell, New 
Yor’, 80 cents.) It appeared first in the 
columns of The Leisure Hour, and is now 
published in the ‘“‘ Leisure Hour Series.”’ It 
ie the outcome of a trip to the workshops of 
the north of Britain and back to Manches- 
ter and Birmiagham, and shows by many 
an illdstrative exaniple what the skilled 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


ANY person who has in his possession 
copies of the New York Tribune, Times, 
Sun or World, dated between November 
1884 and April 1885, will cenfer a favor on 
one of the editors of this paper by address- 
ing “‘ M,’’ at this office. 


....Messrs. T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, 
have just made a new departure in periodical 
literature in a quarterly entitled ‘‘The Crit- 
ical Review of Theological and Philosoph- 
ical Literature.” The reviews will all be 
signed, and the best writers will be secured 
as contributors. 

.. Left to Themselves; or, The Ordeal 
of Philip and Gerald,” is a new book by 
Edward [renzus Stevenson like the au- 
thor’s ‘‘ White Cockades,” primarily for 
young people, but written also with an 
aim at meeting sympathetic interest from 
adult readers, and to be published at’ once 
by Hunt & Eaton, of this city (Cranston & 
Stowe, Cincinnati). The scene is, especially, 
a lonely island, and, later, an isolated town, 
both near the New England coast; and the 
motive is described as *‘a romance of early 
friendship.’”’ Mr. Stevenson’s “Life of 
Charles Brockden Brown, with a View 
of Post-Revolutionary Literature,’’ appears 
early next year from Welsh, Fracker & Co. 








.. We have received from Professor Ely, 
of John Hopkins University, the following 
announcement: 

“ Friends of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation have contributed five hundred dollars 
for prizes for the first and second bést essays 
on the ‘Housing of the Poor in American 
Cities,’the first prize to be three hundred dollars 
and the secend prize two hundred dollars. The 
essays should describe the actual condition of 
thed wellings of the poor,especially of the wage- 
earning classes, a comparison of the present 
condition with the condition in the past, show- 
ing tendency toward improvement or deteriora- 
tion as the case may be. Voluntary and legis- 
tive efforts to.improve the dwellings should be 
treated. The effects of sanitary legi-lation 
should be considered, and plans for improve- 
ment discussed. It is desired that the limits of 
private philanthropy and those of legislation 
and administration should receive attention. 
While attention is to be confined chiefly to 
American cities, foreign cities and their experi- 
ence may be treated, and any lessons derived 
therefrom pointed out. 

“ The essays should not exceed 25,000 words, 
and must be in the hands of the Secretary of 
the Association not later than November i5th, 
1891. It is desired, but not required, that they 
should be type-written. The Association re- 
serve the right of publication and copyright of 
the successful essays, if it desires to publish 
them. Otheressays will be returned if stamps 
for postage are sent.” 


The Contemporary Review for December 
devotes its leading article to an unsigned 
discussion of ‘Stanley and the Rear Col- 
umn: What Should the Verdict Be?’ The 
paper deals temperately and honestly with 
this much-vexed matter, and sums up the 
character and attainments of Mr. Stanley’s 
various lieutenants. It is hopeless, how- 
ever, to attempt any final decision uatil all 
the evidence has been produced. We next 
have a review of General Booth’s volume, 
“In Darkest England and the Way Out,” 
more explanatory than critical; this is fol- 
lowed by an essay on Alexander Vinet, the 
great leader of French Protestantism in 
this century. ‘‘Some Economic Aspects of 
Woman Suffrage”’ is not a startling title; 
and while the contribution is even and 
careful, it contains nothing striking. By 
“The Two Religions’’ the writer (Frances 
Power Cobbe) means the worship of Power 
and the worship of Goodness. Under these 
two heads the writer has divided all the re- 
ligions of the world, remarking, of course, 
that tbe worship of power only existed in 
the darkest ages. Sir Frederick Pollock 
writes of “The Origins of the Common 
Law ”’; Professor Sayce gives *‘ The Latest 
Results of Oriental Archeology” and there 
is an account of a Russian secret State trial. 
Finally, there is a weighty essay on ‘‘ Impe- 
rial and Local Taxation.”’ 


+.. There are two articles in The Nine- 
teenth Century, for this month, that par- 
ticuiarly appeal to American readers. The 
first of these is the Hon. Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s discussion of the question ‘* Shall we 
Americanize our Institutions?” in which 
that statesman draws a parallel between 
our Congressional methods of procedure 
and those of the English Parliament. Fol- 
lowing this paper is a symposium on “ Irre- 
eporsible Wealth,” by Cardinal Manning 
and others. Irresponsible Wealth is aterm 
of Mr. Gladstone’s invention, and is used to 
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But readers of The Nineteenth Centwry will 
turn most eagerly to Professor Huxley’s 
paper on “The Keepers of the Herd of 
Swine.” for they know that they will al- 
ways find brilliant writing and keen good 
humor in him, whether they enjoy his con- 
clusions or not. Referring to his past con 
troversy with Mr. Gladstone, and the sub- 
sequent burial of the hatchet between 
them, and still later the recent revival of 
hostilities, Professor Huxley eays: “1 have 
reason to believe that the simpler sort of the 
great tribe which he heads imagine that 
my scalp is already on its way to adorn 
their big chief’s wigwam.’’ This is the 
kind of pleasantry that makes Professor 
Huxley’s controversial warfare so deadly. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison devotes an article to 
showing that England should give back 
the Elgin Marbles to Greece. And, finally, 
after the mauner of this review, several of 
the more important books are treated in 
critical notices by Mr. R. H. Hutton and 
other prominent writers. 


...-D. Appleton & Co. have lately made a 
new departure in their publishing business, 
and are bringing out a pumber of books for 
young people. Their Fiction Series for 
young readers is elaborately illustrated by 
E. W. Kemble and other artists. Mr. Wil- 
1 O. Stoddard’s story, ‘‘ Crowded out o’ 
Crowfield,” which has just been rnnning as 
a serial, forms one of the series; and others 
are “King Tom and the Ruuaways,” by 
Louis Pendleton, and “The Leg School- 
house on the Columbia,”’ by that delightful 
author of all the “ Zigzag Journeys,” Mr. 
Hezekiah Butterworth. Other stories by 
Richard Malcolm Johnston, Octave Thanet 
and others will be published soon. ‘The 
Young Heroes of our Navy,” will form 
another series, the first volume bring * Lit- 
tle Jarvis,’’ the story which won the second 
prize in The Youth’s Companion competi- 
tion, illustrated by J. O. Davidson and 
George Wharton Edwards. 
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Ballads. By Robert Louts Stevenson. 74x NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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Ways and 


Means. Por the Toung People’s So- 
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Suggestions for the Prayer- 
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‘ through 
Subscribe Now icc: 
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Her ends, 4 
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bes So Nero erretold. b Rawin Lester or arrange with your newsdealer to have it 


; ‘Arnold, “ilastraved: a 050 | delivered each month as issued. The new 


Marcie. A Forel. By W.E. Norris. 855%, PP. 9 4, volume just beginning contains a great 
Iv, 353. GD octhe sv ccedsceesecepubencesece r y 
Leaiitens’ Trench Courses. Com rye Edition. number of interesting serial features. 
big a November number contains opening 
BB fa. New ‘York: Congma ' ” nas. “6 reen & 4 q | papers in *‘ The Gold Hunters of Califor- 
Blomentesy Science Manuals. Practical Plane nia,” ‘‘An American in Tibet,” ‘‘ The 
aD 


lid Geometry, Inciuding Gravhic ca 
Arithmetic. By I. H H Morris. T46X5, DD. 260 Government of Cities,” etc., and first chap- 


bbe bqpcodcoddodosouteseipsnsdebadt 0 90 . @ 
intiptioes of the First Book of Moses, called ters of that delightful illustrated novelette 
B Latch. 74x5, i 
Savill | int Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott a “Col. Carter of Cartersville.” 


December contains complete stories 
seteeeeseeneese 10) by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Richard 
. Sucegestal, Man. “py Julie Gordon. es, 100 | Harding Davis, Joel Chandler Harris, and 
an eat Ra By Emily E. Veeder. |. | Maurice Thompson, with the beginning of 
James Lane Allen’s novelette of convent 

Arabella B. Buckley (Mrs. Fisher). with 


Thro Magtc @ b — ; and Other Lectures. 
oceans 3 e ey (air ee ; life in Kentucky, “Sister Dolorosa.” 
numerous [llustratio ahead Dp. xiv, 234. be . i 
New York: D. Appleton & Co........-....0-+++ 1 50 January will contain the first instal- 


Tet oor rh Eons Pr gtched by oF el - ae ment of important extracts from the 

m Dp. 28°. Coss ansten F ae, 

Three Blind Mice. Calendar for 1891. By Mrs famous TALLEYRAND MEMOIRS — to be 
B. W. Barker. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bar- om published in THE CENTURY in advance 

Two Hepeless Cases.’ oA Picture. By Fr. Son- of the appearance of the book in any 
deriand. The same............2-:-secseee eeeee 0 2% 


“a beng oe for forthe King" et -— tors and country. 
e K'ng’s Sons. a iw ickinson. : s 
PGalendar for 1600 : New York: E.scott... 050 | February will contain the first chap- 


A Rough Shaking. By George Macdonald. ters of Edward Eggleston’s great novel of 
1 ul ‘i W. Paik- . z 

inson. 794x53 pone ix Nigtracions by. George New York life ‘‘The Faith Doctor,” Tal- 

leyrand’s narrative of his personal rela- 


Routledge BE once eter ee teree re 150 
Bistery.. Propbe< y and Gospel. Expository Ser- 
tions with Napoleon Bonaparte, etc., etc. 


on the Internation! Sunday-Schoel 
Lessons ¥ 1891. Edited by E. Benjamin 
Andrews, D.D., LL.D. 994x554, pp. vili, 4f1. 
Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co................. 
To Old Bethiehem. By Bishop John_H. Vin- 
cent. 744x5, pp. 26. Meadvile, Penh.: T. L. 
Ford and G. 4, MOO aa. dn abn cb fy adhe c0e8 0 30 
The True Theory se no ay ye, or, The Lost 
Book. In four parts>s A Commentary on 
Things that ‘Men should Know. By Andrew 
M. Ma oases. 7x5, pp, 86. New York: Andrew 
adison 





Interesting travel articles, a series on 
Mountain Climbing, papers on Indian 
Fights and Fighters, articles on American 
Newspapers by well-known journalists, 
narratives of the Adventures of War 


Seccdecddocteseces aened+secece 0 15 . 
The Dragon Yoke. Sonnets and Songs. Ky « Prisoners, Present-Day Papers by Bishop 
A. . . . 
oun Be Alden. te Potter and others, with stories by leading 
The pvbebes Translated from the French i i j 

of Honore de  Baene With  iilustrations by writers, papess = en eee etc., 

arter x544, . 2%. New York: ear i 
Robert Bonner’s Sons ‘so set vaiedaeeadesnedae 100 etc., are COMING In canty Humbvers 


This is the subscription season. Price 
$4 00 a year, 35 centsa number. Send for 
our *‘ miniature CENTURY” (free); and, if 
you are in terested in the best literature for 
175 | children, our “ miniature Sr. NICHOLAS.” 
THE CHNTURY CO.. 


88 EAST lith STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Silent Voice, haa Other Discourses. By 
. Garrett Hord 7194! pp. 27. Lon- 

don, England: William Isbister.... ......... 
‘lhe Miracles of Our Saviour. Ex mpaed and 
Illustrated. By William M_ Tavior. D.D., 
LL.D. 8%x5\, bp vi, 449. New York: A.C. 
Armstrong & SOD....  .......scecceccceses eves 
Studies in Jucular Literature. A Popular Sub- 
ject more Closely Considered. By W. Carew 
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A new article by Y 
HENRY M. STANLEY, 


THE PIGMIES OF THE GREAT 
AFRICAN FOREST, 





from his book, and written for the Magazine to satisfy 


appears in the January number—an article entirely apart 
the curiosity he found everywhere prevailing as to this 


most remarkable dwarf race. With new illustrations, 


the second of his “Japonica” articles. Illustrated through- 
out by Robert Blum. 

FRANK R. STOCKTON contributes the first part of an 
ingenious and mystifying two-part story, entitled ‘“ The 
Water Devil.” There is also a-very remarkable short story 
by Mary Tappan Wright, entitled “A TRUCE.” 

MODERN FIRE APPARATUS, by John R. Spears, with 
many engravings. 

COURT TENNIS, which as a winter game has gained 
great popularity. The writer is Dr. James Dwight, the 
lawn-tennis player. Illustrated. 

THE ROTHENBURG FESTIVAL-PLAY, by E. H. Lock- 
wood, Beautifully illustrated. 

IMPRESSIONS OF AUSTRALIA, by Josiah Royce, with four 
full-page engravings. 

THE ARCHITECT’S POINT OF VIEW, by W. P. P. Long- 
fellow. 

THREE CHARADES, by L. B. R. Briggs. 

THE POINT OF VIEW —The Philosophy of Flattery, Vanity 
in Authors, Artists as Critics. 

The serial JERRY, POEMS, etc., etc. 


25 Cents a Number; $3.00 a Year. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


The Song of Hiawatha. 


By HENRY WaADswoRTH LONGFELLOW. Illustrated with 22 full-page photogravures, and 
about 400 text Illustrations of Indians, Indian costumes, imp'ements, arms, etc., 
by FREDERIC REMINGTON. With a steel portrait. Bound in full buckskin from de- 
signs by Mrs. Henry Whitman. 8vo, $6.00. 


The Vision of Sir Launfal. Our Old Home. 

By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. With By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. With 31 
photogravure illustrations including a A apts mt oe song em 
portrait of Mr. Lowell. Tastefully Se en ee 


$4.00; half calf, $7.00; polished calf, 
bound. $1.50. $9.00. 


Over the Teacups. 
A delightful new book, quite like the famous Breakfast-Table Series, by OLIVER WEN 
DELL HOLMEs. $1.50. 
Richard Henry Dana. Dr. Le Baron and his Daugh- 
A Biography. By CHARLES FRANCIS ters. 
ADAMs. With portrait. 2 vols. $4.00. 
‘This biography is, in its sphere, as ad- 


mirable as Mr. Cabot’s ‘ Emerson’.’’—Bos- 
ton Post. 


A Third Historical Novel of Plymouth 
Colony, by JANE G, AUSTIN, author of 
“A Nameless Nobleman,’’ and “Stand- 
ish of Standish.”’ $1.25, 


Works of James Russell Lowell. 


New and Complete Riverside Edition. Literary Essays, in four volumes; Political Ks- 
says, in one volume; Literary and Political Addresses, in one volume; Poems, in 
four volumes. With one etched and two steel portraits. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50 a 
volume. The set, cloth, $15.00; half calf, $27.50; half levant, $40.00. 


Sidney. Come Forth. 


By MARGARET DELAND. $1.25. By Evizasetu Stuart Pueips and 
“In some respects itis better even than HERBERT D. WARD. $1.25. 
‘John Ward, Preacher.’ Itis certainly one “A terse, vigorous, romantic drama, cast 
of the most thoughtful and impressive | 00 a high plane of imagination, and writ- 
stories that we have read this year.”—The | {-™ with marked skill and power.”—The 
ndependent. 
Speaker, London. 
Ascutney Street. 
A story of creat interest, by Mrs. A. D. 
T. WHITNEY, author of “ Faith Gart- 
ney’s Girlhood,’ etc. 12mo, $1 50. 


Representative Sonnets by American Authors. 


With an Essay on the Sonnet, its nature and history, including many potable sonnets of 


other literatures; also biographical notes, indexes, etc., by CHARLES H. CRANDALL, 
$1 50. 


Strangers and Wayfarers. 
A new book of charmiug New England 
Stories bySS$ARAH ORNE JEWETT. $1.25 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the 


publish rs, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


Longmans, Green & Co.’s List. 


THE FIRST CROSSING OF GREENLAND. 


By FripTsor NANSEN. Translated from the Norwegian by Hubert Majendie Gepp, B.A. Lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Upsala. Preface by J. Scott Keltie, Librarian of the Royal Geographical Society. With 5 Maps, 
12 Full-page Plates, and 157 Illustrations in the Text. 2 vois., 8vo, $10.50. 
*,* “ The most salient event of the year has been the daring journey of Dr. Fridtjof Nansen and his little 
Party of Norwegians and Lapps across the inland ice of Greenland.”’—Eztract from the 1889 Address of the 
President of the Royal Geographical Society. 


THE RED FAIRY BOOK. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 4 Plates and 9 Illustrations in the text, by H. J. Ford and Lancelot Speed. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, 380 pages, $2.00. 
“No less delightful than its predecessor, tho made up of stories less generally known. Inthe matter of 
illustrations, as regards number, design and execution, both these volumes strikingly contrest wigh the old 
order of such books.”’ -London Literary World. 


THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. With 136 Illustrations, by H. J. Ford and G. P. Jacomb Hood. Crown &8vo, gilt 
edges, ornamental blue and gold cover, 390 pages, $2.00. ; 
“ wr. Lang has picked from every source, rewritten, cond d and adapted them, until each is perfect in 
itself, and all together form a model story book.’’—Christian Union. 
“ No house where there are children should be without * The Blue Fairy Book.’ "—Albany Express. 


VOCES POPULI. Reprinted from * Punch.”” | THE PHILOSOPHY OF FICTION IN LIT- 

By F. ANSTEY, author of “Vice Versa,” “The mpi dnl - Essay. By DANIEL GREEN- 

~~ * " ‘ A JMPSON, author of “A System of Psy- 

Pariah,” etc. With Illustrations by J. Bernard chology.” “The Problem of Evil,” etc. 12mo, 240 
Partridge. Fep. 4to. half cloth, $1.75. pages, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


*,* Most of the recent abundant discussion of the 








“ 4 series of exceedingly witty satires in dramatic 
form . . . laughable as these little comeies are, | art of fiction has been about details. Mr. Thompson 
they are astonishingly free from caricature. . . treats the subject with philesophic thoroughness, in- 
The book is thoroughly enjoyable from cover to quiring into the principles of the art and into its sci- 
cover.’’—Bostor Beacon. entific, moral and esthetic value. 


Mrs. Jameson’s Works on Sacred Art. 


NEW AND MUCH CHEAPER EDITIONS. 


THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD. LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, 
_ With 31 Etchin | With 11 Etchingsby the Author, and 88 Woodcuts 
As exemplified in Works of Art. c gs Lvol. $vo, cloth, gilt top, $4.00. 


LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA. 





and 281 Woodcuts. 2vols. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $8.00. 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY AKT. Or the Virgin Mary, as represented in Sacred and 
With 19 Etchings un Copper and Steel, and 187 Legendary Art, with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 
Woodcuts. 2vois. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $8.00. lvol. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $4.00. 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


THE STORY OF A SPRING MORNING: , HURSTLEIGH DENE, By MRé. O'REILLY 
And Other Tales. By MRS MOLESWORTH, au- author of “ Phoebe’s Fortunes,” Kirk’s Mill,” etc. 
thor of * Neighbors,” * The Chird Miss St. Quentin,” With 6 full-page illustrations by M. E. Edwards. 
etc. With 10 illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards. Crown 8vo, illuminated cloth cover, 324 pages, $1.50. 
Crown 8vo, ornamental cloth cover, 331 pages, $1.50. * The book is full of incident, luminous with bright- 
“They are pleasant reading, and the sketches of [| ness, cleverly vold as could be wished, and it is unaf- 

childyven and also those of ‘grown ups’ are trueto | fected and truthful and may be trusted for wholesome 

life.” —Standard of the Cross. teaching.”’— Boston Times. 

THE BEKESFORD PRIZE. NIGEL BROWNING, By AGNES GIBERNE 
By L. T. MEADE, aatnor of * Deb and the Duchess,” author of “Sun, Moon and Stars,’’**The Ocean of 
“ Daddy’s Boy.” Witn 7 tull-page illustrations. Air,” “ Miss Con,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 435 pages, 
Crown 8vo, $1 5, $1.50. 

“It holds ustlagging interest by its close and practi- “Its purpose is strong, its diction clear and true, 
cal knowledge of lnfe and clearly and inspiringly pre- | and its manner bright and thoughttul.”— Boston Sun- 
sents a high ideal.”"—Boston Sunday Times. day Times, 


For Sale by aul Buokeellers. Sent on Receto Sent on Receipt of price by che Publishers, 
———_s- —~ 
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THE BEST LETTERS OF 
L Lon» CHESTERFIELD. 
Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion by EDWARD GILPIN 
JOHNSON. 


THE BEST LETTERS OF 
LADY MONTAGU. Edit- 
ed, with an [ntroduction, 
by OcTAVE THANET. 


THE BEST LETTERS OF 
HORACE WALPOLE. 
Edited with apn Introduc- 
tion by ANNAB. McMAHAN. 


THE BEST LETTERS OF 
MME. DESEVIGNE. Eait- 
ed with an Introduction bv 
E. P. ANDERSON. (This 
volume will be ready about 
December 17th. The others 
are now ready.) 


Beautifully printed and 
bound, each in a 16mo vol., 
cloth, gilt top, $1.00; half 
morocco, $2 75. 

“The introductions to these vol- 
umes are well written, and give 
the reader a very good and in- 
teresting account of the yoy 
As we have had occasion to say be- 
fore, these ‘Laure wwned’ vol- 
ymee are little gems in their way 

just the boeks pick up at 
odd times and at Intervals of wait- 
ing.”’—Chicago Hera 


Edited with a Biographical 
and Sc see ee eg 
and Notes. 4 Prof. 

B. ANDERSON. aafally 

printed and bound. 16me, 

gilt top, $1.00; balf calf or 
lf morocco, 5. 

The ——w and conscien- 
tious efforts of the editor of this 
new edition of Bacon’ Ry 
together w'th its elegance of form 

warrant the belief that it will win 


e and Lilies,” pub- 
lished last year, make it one ot the 
most attractive books of the year, 


By tre Rieut Rev. J. L. 
SPALDING, Bishop of Peo- 
ria. 12mo, $1.00. 

“The a piring young men and 
vomen of the country will find in 
these pages an earnest cal! to the 
higher life, a summons to fix their 
attention on pure and lofty ideals 
of character and ever advance 
toward them bint a and cour- 
ageous step.” —Un 


A Critical cx il By 
HENRIK JAEGER. Trans- 
lated from the Norwegian 
by Wm. M. PAYNE. Por- 
traits and illustrations. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 
“Incomparably the best critical 


pa 
biography of Henrik Ibsen that 
has yet n written.”—Philadel- 
most complete apd most 
edifying story of ibsen’s life that 
has yet appearedin English. . 
It was needed and can hardl fati 
ofa wide reading. Saturday 
ing Gazette, Boston 


His Lifeand Times. By Prof. 
WILLIAM CLARK, LL.D., 
Trinity College. Toronto. 
12mo, gilt top, $1 50. 

“It is deserving of much praise, 
and is ungustionably both an 
able and honest study of a deeply 
aaa period.”—New York 


“ This is one of the best accounts 
zee given of the great prophet of 
Jorence.”’— Advancr, Chicago. 
A Romance of [Incian Ore- 
gon. By F. H. BALCH. $1 25. 
“His Indian characters ure as 
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a finer 

ae chief ‘ot 
the Wilamettes, Multnomah. To 
those who have traversed the 
round and know semething of 
ndian character and the wild, 
free life of pine oars, the story 
will be charm cago Inter- 
Ocean 


| A Tale of the Salem Witch- 
craft. By CONSTANCE Goop- 
| ARD Du Bots. 12mo $1 25. 


| Du Bois Copies with fidelity to the 

ry and a fine dramatic 

skill the horrible effects of New 

| anda superstition.” —Philadel- 
| phia Press. 

Trapslated into Lyric Metres 
by English Poets and 
Scholars. Edited by AL- 
FRED W. PoILARD. 16mo, 
gilt top, vellum, net, $1.75. 

The success which attended the 
publication, in dainty and exquisite 

| style, of Wharton's ‘Si 0” 

| oe iat ny Sidper | 's * Astroph: 

| Stella,” justified the > of 

tne —e tn this choice and beau- 

t tifut series. The editi 








The 
Vicar 
Of 
Wakefield 


the 
Epicurean 


Picciola 


Rasselas 


Abdallah 


Raphael 


Eric 


Upton’s 
Handbooks 
on 
Music 


By OLIVER GoLpsMITH Lau- 
rel-Crowned Tales 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.00; half 
morocco, gilt top, $2.75. 
“The principal characters in it 

are as immoits!ias any in Shakes- 

peare, while its pictures of old- 
time persons and incidents in the 
rural life of England are delight- 
ful , tA that entices one to the 


reomng. ¢ the sto — and 
agaln.”- Standard, Chica 


ATale. By THOMAS MOORE. 
Laurel-Crowned Tales 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1 00; 
half morocco, gilt top, 
$2.75. 

“ This book has become an Eng- 


lish classic and will doubtless be 
read as jong | as the English 


guage endu e beauty 
of this tale ie its’ perfect ot 
in eve detail. and the su 


English in which it is rela 
isa book for ever + of tere 
ature .”"—-Chicago 


By X. B. SAINTINE, Lawurel- 
Crowned Tales. 16mo 
cloth, gilt top, $1.00; hal¢ 
morocco, gilt top, $2 75. 


Foie pe vg tale was publish- 
in 1826. and since has 
Strabiicbed its porition as a classic 
in many tongues. Of tuch literary 
gems too many editions cannot be 
rinted, and the book is sure to at- 
ract meny new readers, as the 
other volumes in the Laurel-Crown- 
ed Tules bave done. in the dainty 
form in which it is now offered. 


Prince of Abyssinia. By 
SAMUEL JOHNSON. Laurel 
Crowned Tales. i6me, 

cloth, gilt top, $1.00; balf 

| morocco, gilt top, $2 75. 

“It is intreduced to American 

| 








readers ina dress which combines 
elegant simplicity with low cost, 
itisadressin every way suited to 


lolty this king and simp e living on 
which it moves.”’— Independent, 
New Yor 

Or. The ae Leaved Clover. 

By EDOUARD LABOULAYE. 

Laurel-Crowned Tales. 

16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1 00; 

half morccco, gilt top, 

$2.25. 

“A new edition, in which type, 
| printing, paper and binding are 
| equatly tasteful and admirable. 
The story is one of perennial charm 
for both young and old, and isde- 
lightful to its lofty morality and 
its grace of style, its wit and its im- 
aginative delicacy.” — Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Benton. 

Or, Pagts from the Book of 

Life at Twenty. From tbe 
| French of ALPHONSE DE 
LAMARTINE. Lawurel- 
Crowned Tals. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.00; balf 
moroco, gilt top, $2 75. 





“An admirable examp'te of La- 
martine’s literary genius.”—Chris- 
| tian Union. 

“Itis appr peter. included in 
the stories of urel-Crowned Tales. 

Nicely, printed but inexpen- 
sive volumes.”— Home Journal. 


| Or, Little by Little. A Tale 
| of Roslyn School. By 
ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
New illustrated edition. 
with 78 oriciral designs by 
GORDON BROWNE. 12mo, 
gilt edges, $2.00. 


The continued success and con- 
stant demand for this admirable 
book for boys has caused the prep- 
aration of the present handsome 
edition. The illustrations are ad- 
+e done and add much to the 
tex 


Comprising: THE STANDARD 
OPERAS. THE STANDARD 
| ORATORIOS. THE STANDARD 
| CANTATAS THE STANDARD 
| SYMPHONIES. Each in a 
| 12mo vol., cloth. gilt top, 
| $1.50; balf morocco, gilt 
top, $8.50 Four vols. in 
box, cloth, $6.00; half mo- 
rocco, $14.00 
“An invaluable little library to 


the k rere of music.”—School Jour- 
| nal, 


| “ Like the valuable art handbooks 
b eson. these volumes 
contain a world of interesting in- 
| formation indispensable to critics 
art amateurs.” —Public Upinion, 
bates staat 
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to this gracious 
| Solon time.”—Sentinel, Mil- 
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Beverlys 
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Antonio 


La 
Bruyere 





Wiltetn 
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TY VALUABLE BOOKS. 


By MARGARET BOUVET. With 
illastrations by Helen and 
Margaret Armstrong. 
Small quarto, $1.50. 

‘This is an ideal little story, so 
filled with love and gentleness that 
is just sul 
wan 

“ Thetale is charmingly written 
and cannot help interesting ali 
children who have reached the age 
of rom and imagination. 


Some of ‘the be illustrations ‘are very 
effective.”—New York Herald. 


A Story of Calecntta. By 
MARY ABBOTT. 12mo, $1 25. 
Abbott’s first venpture—the 


Mrs. 
little sketch “ Alexia””—met.with a 
most flattering reception both East 
nd West. 





place in Calcutta, 
ter: all belong to the English offi- 
cial class. The kis very novei 
and highly entertsining. 


By GIovaNnNI D. RUFFINI. 
16mo. Masterpieces of For- 
eign Authors. Cloth, net, 
75 cts; half vellum, net, 
$1.25. 

“pocter Antonio,” which has 
been selected asthe initial volume 
of the series of Masterpieces of For- 
eign Aut . has been out of print 
for many year Its high repute as 


one of the worid? s classics is well 
kuown. 


The Morals and Manners of 
the XVII Century.. Por- 
trait. 16mo. Masterpieces 
of Foreign Authors, Cloth, 
net, 75 cts; half vellum, 
net, $1 25. 
we La Brayere ’ is in prose what 

*kacine’ isin verse—the quintes- 

sense of the cl*ssical style of the 

French eoventoonth century.”’— 

Atheneum. London 

By GOETHE. Translated by 
CARLYLE* With a critical 
introduction by EpWwarRD 
DowDEN, LL.D. Portrait. 
2 vols., 16mo. Masterpieces 
of Foreign Authors. Cloth, 
net, $1.50; half vellum, net, 
$2 50. 


The warmest admirer of ~*~ 


incideut in my existence to have 
lived to see its completion. [ can- 


| not describe to you how deeply the 


} 


| 
The 
Story 
of 
Touty 


Russia 


William 
Shakespeare 


truth, the beautiful Vitality, the 
simple fullness of this work has 
— me.’ 


| An Historical Romance. By 
Mrs. MARY HARTWELL 
CATHERWOOD. With 23 orig- 
inal illustrations by Enoch 
Ward. 12mo, $1.25. 


Tonty’ is a vivid series of fas- 
cinating pictures, and the charac- 
ters are described with a simplic- 
ity and force that ee 5! fix 
them. It is a ttronger book than 
‘The Romance of Dollard. Mme 
N.Y. Observer. 


Its People and its Literature. 
By EMILIA PARDO BAZAN, 
Translated trom the Span- 
ish by FANNY HALE GAR- 
DINER. 12mo, #1.25. 


* It is acute in a. broad 
aud sagacious in reaso’ pepre. 
ciative of the peculiar r quail es of 
Russian character, and remark- 
able for ———— ard aptness 
of expression in literary critcisms 
v hich are rare in the case of crit- 
ics of a nationality different from 
that of the auther considered.”’— 
Congregationalist, Boston. 


From the French of Victor 
Hugo, by Prof. M. B. AN- 
DERSON. 8vo, cloth, $2.00; 
half morocco, gilt top, 
$4.00. 


“There is hardly * question of 
life or art that is not considered in 


erature will forever be 
to Mr Anderson for a translation 
so accurate, so fine, so scholar y, 
and so sympathetic in spirit.’ — 
| Traveller, Botton. 


Sold by booksellers generations or will be a postpaid, on cucstel of the price by the publishers, 





A. C. McCLURG & CO.. Chicago. 





Worthington’s Annual. 


Large quarto wieme strongly half bound, 
cold, cloth, $1.25. 
The ‘Churchman SAYS: We have examined this 


olen ah b 


we and we are free to say that it is 


ren's Annual that has ever come 


Prox CO., 747 Bway, N. Y. 





SSS WOODS. 





A book on woods containing 
actual and — ideas 
beautifully pre 


P) transverse, radial and ae 


grain (“ee fig. a. b. and 





“FROST QUEEN AND SANTA CLAUS.” 


of the best of its kind. 
easily’: and quickly prepared a 


THE CHILD OF BETHLEHEM. 


One 


FOR CHRISTMAS-TIME! 


to celeb 


Will be thorough’ 
d rendered by any 


A New Cantata by Dr. 
prising pleasing Songs, 


Bu aaa. 


A New Chrictmas Service by the Rev. Ro 
the Festival o 


It contains 16 es for Ree e Readings, 
is equal ee th- most successfa. ai wae by this e 
season re, 4 per 100; 5 cents each y "ima 


CHRISTMAS. ANNUAL NO. 21 


onzistman 0 Chimes for i Large 
pared b' 1b 


Published th’ 


BUR F. Cra 


oane. Com- 

wh — Recitations. 

and poeriiy (- moved by all. May be 
Price, 3 by mail. 


bert Lowry, 


f the Advent with Ly gone. 
invermtagied with 4. and appropriate Songs. The 
enced popular author, and 


is the best ‘published th this 


contains a variety of bright, cheery, origi- 


§ nal Carols, Moy the most successful composers. 4c. each; 
Volices—A Bate 


— Service for Primary Classes in the Sunday- 
‘ice, 5 cents each by mail. 


Recitatlons ai Chriss man-Time—E£ight oth Selections of appropriate Poetry and Prose sent on re- 
pt of four cents in stamps. 





A full Catalogue of Popular Cantat1s, Services and Xmas Music sent on request. 
$1 Bandolph §treet, Ohicago, THE BIGLOW & MAIN CQ, 76 East Ninth Street, Now York. 


RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


Beautifal 18me Edition, 
WE ARE PUBLISHING IN A VERY NEAT AND 
CONVENIENT SIZE SOME Or 


Mr. Ruskin's so Popular Works 


ee nest his General gee 








SESAME AND LILIES... 





t 
A oe OF THE DUST: 10! 2.00 
ROWN OF WILD OLIV ne 1.00 2.00 
ar EEN EA “ 100 2.00 
SEVEN UaMPSOF ARCHITECT- 
OBE. wicn M4 full- siete ie 250 
u ates > “ 
LECTURES ON A ROHR: ~ 1.C0 2.00 
ith 15 peg tt plate: o we 2.50 
STONES OF VENICE fkene “ 1,00 2.0C 
aH OF ARCPIT FE. - Be 2.00 
PIX fT. . ee. ae 
With 13 ae lates. “ 1.50 2.50 
ELEMENTS OF DRAWING......: “ 10 2.60 
SELECTIONS wnom RUSKIPS, 
FRONDES AGRE 3iTES. Readings 
rom “ Modern Painters...... .... 18mo,3!1.00 $2.00 
TRUE AND BEAUTIFUL IN NA- 
TU aR ES ~ 2.00 4.00 
PRECIOUS HOUGHTS — Moral 
RE naa a tye, vi to 2.00 
PEARLS x VouNG LADIES. “ 140 2,00 
R Mit) ie LAC TOBIOGRAPHY: 
PRATERITA. 3 vols., 18mo., $3.00, $6.00 


ALSO IN x Extn CLOTH, GILT. AND IV NEAT Boxus, 
ERY SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS, 


Ruskin’s Beauties. 


maf vols. in_ box, extra 
“> cloth, ow half 
calf. $8 00. 








io he 
Pearls f for Youse’ Ladies. } 
Ruskin’s Popular Volumes, 
Crown of Wild Olive -\4-vola. ini Box, extra 
*} cloth, $4.00; half 
calf, $8.00. 
Ruskin on daa Yanan 
Poetry_of Architecture 


weves Lampsot Architect. | 4 vole. in box, wr 
th 








Lecture: on Architecture; plates cloth. $5.00; 
and Paintings..... ......... f calf, $9.00. 
Stones ot Venice (selections) 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
53 East Tenth St., New York. 


ONE MONTH FREE. 


TO-DAY. 
A JOURNAL OF POLITICS. 


A Weekly Record of the FACTS AND 
CONSIDERATIONS which show tbat in- 
dividual Liberty is good for the people of 
the United States; 

And that, therefore, Excessive Legisla- 
tive Regulation is injurious for them; 

They are injured by Governmental inter- 
ference with Banks, Railroads, Post-office, 
Education, Internatior al Trade, Relations 
between Laborers and Em ployers,and by the 
countless other exteusions of the political 
function in a Socialistic sense: 

Leading to the neglect of Justice, the 
one thing needful. 

Those who are in sympathy with the ob- 
ject, or who are likely to be interested in 
such a paper, may receive it one month free 
by addressing 


TO-DAY, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


HEIMBURG’S 
CHRISTMAS STORIES. 


Translated by Mrs. J. W. Davis. With 
50 Photogravnre Lilustrations. 1 vol., 
half rox, $1 25; paper. 75 cents. 


Quaint, pathetic but beautiful novelettes which 
show an originality entirely uncommon, and exhibit 
cpicacesenety vividness of descriptive and imagina- 


tive 
ORTHINGTON co. 747 B’way, N.Y. 


KINDERGARTEN Amonthly for home and school, 
s science lessons, stories, games, 
occupations, etc. invaluable for primary teachers and 
mothers. $1.50a year. Sample copy 6 cents. 
lessons for mary Sunday Schools. 
Alice B. Stockham & Co.. 161 LaSalle St., Chicago. 

















When calling, please ask for Mr. Gran}. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. 
GIVEN AWAY. 


A very pretty calendar for 1891. entitled the “ me 
People’s Calender,” with every order over $2.00. 


BEFORE BUYING BOOKS WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 
An assortment of catalogues sent A 10 cent stamp. 


Special slips of books at reduced prices sent for 5 
cent stamp. Orders solicited. 


F.E. GRANT, BOOKS, 7 W. 420 St, N.Y. 
CNET LANTERNS WANTED SR RI2R Wie 


HARBACH & CO. 809 Filbert St. Phila. Pa, 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT ROOTH KING & BRO, 2 Broad way.N.Y. 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 

G. P, ROWELL GOrn it Sovuce Bisset, N. Y. 


END to T. ve By ane ADVERTISING. qouncy. 
Sie and fie Was ashington Street. Boston, Mass., for 














¢ lowest rates in all papers. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the phd a as to a friend can be ac- 

us, On a 





postal 
wile sent. wore 
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December 18, 1890. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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HOLIDAY GIFTBOOKS 


In Attractive Bindings. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S SEORET OF A HAPPY 
LIFE. 
By Mrs. H. W. SMcTH. 


THE LATEST ENLARGED 
AOTHORIZED EDITION. 


Few books of a Religious 
Character have been ac- 
corded such Hearty and Uni- 
versal Kndorsement from all 
Denominations. 


The“ Standard Edition,” 12m0, 
240 pages. 
No. 61. Paper cover...... $0 £0 


“ 02. Cloth, fine ....... 
“ 0'. Cloth. fu 
edge: 





The“ Bante png Edition,” 
i8mo, 292 pages, each in sep- f 
arate box, gilt eau, round © 





corners, except 3 
No. %. Cl gal) RP eee 85 
bat Half white Leg gilt omy... “ie 
“. 4. French morocco, sea 150 
we AE bands .. 1. 
wt H Persian calf, broxen ic band . 133 
“ 12. Best German calt. j 23 





* padded,.... .... ...s0+ 2.50 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL’S POEMS. 

Author’s Edition com- 
plete. The only una- 
bridged authorized edi- 
tion published in Amer- 
fea. 
1, 12mo., $80 pages, cloth, 


weveted.. .<cese.vesé °.00 
2. Beveled boards, full 
GAB, vonpevscesecn, gee 2.50 


» 


Half white vellum, gilt 

top, uncut edges...2.50 
4. French morocco 
padded, rol] red under 
gold edges.......... 4.00 


Persian calf, padded 
and e m bossed, gitroll 





? 


and r. 
6. — 
gan 





evant. ele- 
Laeads sesesenead 6 00 
Miss Havergal stan‘s without r in the ome 
lap are inthe copesteneae of religious poetr: 
" kin o aper and binding 1s all that could be 
desired.’ °—Publixhers’ Weekly. 


Miss HAVERGAL’S DEVOTIONAL VOLUMES. 
Author’s Edition. 

These have been specia ly prepared for desirable 
holiday cifts for this season, the i luminated boa 
covers being lithographed and vrinted in his cl-arac- 
teristic style by Ernest Nister. Nuremberg. ‘lhey are 
fall case boards, in imitation of ha'f-binding, 


Kept for the Master’s Use.................-.--- 25 
y King; Daily Thoughts for the K ng’s Chil- — 


Somm ndments; or, Morning 
ero nee for the kin "8 SCFVANES..........00s0005 2 
Re Gonatys or, 


vening Thoughts for = 
25 


ri Wastin ee 
Le 
Starlight t 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by 


Pleming H. Revell, Publisher, 


§ New YORK, 12 Bible House, gover eee, 
7 CHICAGO, 148 and 150 Madisoi 


The Forum. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


The Forum is now midway its tenth volume. The 
number both of its contributors and its readers has 
every month become larger; and, with the enlarge- 
ment of its area of influence, has come, it is hoped, 
a higher degree of usefulness. 

Since the aim of the Forum is to treat all impor- 
tant subjects just when discussion of them is perti- 
nent and is likely to be most helpfal, announce- 
ments can be made of but few forthcoming articles 
or series of articles. Early number , however, will 
contain, among others, the following series of arti- 
cles: 

“Results of the Census,” by Gen. Francis A. 
Walker; * Evolution,” by Maj. J. W. Powell; Polit- 
ical Discussions by lea“ers of opinion in all parties 
in the United States and in England; Sociological 
and Religious Discussions, from every instructive 
point-of-view; Literary Essays from the foremost 
critical writers at home and abroad--in fact, the 
uppermost subjects of all kinds that intérest serious 
readers. 


THE FORUM, New York. 


WEE TOTS. 
With 48 original designs by Ida 


Waugh, Original Poems by Amy 
Blanchard. Large quarto. $2.00. 


Where are you, Lyf wee tots? 
Come out of your hiding places. 


WORTHINGTON CO., 747 Bway, N.Y. 
Books for the Holidays 


AND FOR ALL SEASONS, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK & LONDON, 
Have recently issued the following catalogues of 
desirable books. 
1. Illustrated Catalogue of Publications for the 
Holiday Season. 
2. Tilustrated Catalogue of Books for Young People. 
3. Illustrated Prospectus of the Story of the Na- 
tions Series. 
a aP 
tions Series. 
5. Recent Importations of Rare Books. 
6. List of a Few Choice Books in Rich Bindings. 
Any of the above lists mailed on application. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


2% & 2 WEST 2p STREET, NEW YORK. 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 
Fine Brass Work 
Special designs 
on application. 


Andrews Mfg. Co., 








$5 a year. 











p of the Heroes cf the Na- 









19% Wabash Ave., 
Obicago. 


7% Fifth Ave., N. Y, 
A.B. Andrews & Go. 


J.B. Lippincott Company's Selected 


List of Books for Holiday Buyers. 





SHERIDAN’S Ri 


By T. BUCHANAN READ. Illustrated with Fine 
Drawings by some of the Best Artists, engraved on 
Wood. 8vo. Cloth, gilt, $2.00; new style leather, 
$2.50. 

This stirring poem, first published in 1865, is prob- 


ably the most meritorious and undoubtedly ‘the most 
pulac of the author’s poetical works. I[t has long 


of + fervor, The illustrations are spirited 
and in keeping with the sentiment they express. 


THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. Illustrated with Original 
Designs by Eminent Authors and engraved on 
Wood. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00: ivory surface covers, 
5,50; New style leather, $3.50. 


* Phe best known of the laureate’s Ae posers 
= this volume in its prettiest ferm,’’—N. 





THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Library Edition. Illustrated. Complete in twenty- 
foar volumes. 8vo. Per set, English cloth, gilt, 


Popular Edition. Complete in tu cnty-six volumes. 
rotusely Illustrated. 12mo. Per set, cloth extra, 


These are Author's Battin, . feta’ ed in England 
from the original plates. Hlustrations are all 
from electros from the a blocks. The editions 
contain the authors ad covisions, and the topog- 
raphy, illustrations, a binding are in every 
way THE BEST. Ask for Pine Originat English Edition. 


SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Library Edition. Complete in twenty-five octavo 
volumés. Illustrated with Bngravings on Steel. 
Extra cloth, $1.75 per volume. In sets, cloth, gilt 

op, half morocco, $56.25; half caif, gilt, 
marbled clues, $75.00; three- quarters calf, $87.50. 





STANDARD AUTHORS IN FINE BINDINGS. 


IVANHOE. 


By 3in WALTER Scort, Bart. Lilyustrated with n 
merous Steel Pilates. print. vo. Cloth, gilt, 
narteeo calf or morocco, $5.(0. 


ae on fine paper, an 
ustrations that appeared tn in ag Abbotsford Edition. 
It makes « beaut! 


THE LOW- BACK’D CAR. 


By SAMUEL LOVER. Wich Twelve Photogravure Il- 
lustracions, and ee Initial Vignettes quer: ee 
on Wood. Handso bound in cloth, $5.00. A'so 
an Edition de Lue. ext in Red and Black. Folio, 
11x13 inches. $15. 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. 


By Je OUN BROWN. M.D. With Eight [ilustrations by 
— , Aasiate, anda Portrait of the Author en- 
ay Wood. Small 4to. Neatly bound in cloth, 
50; new style leather, $1.75 
* Written with a quiet, una affected 
yA Se athetic = touching scenes 
lay Review 


wer worthy 
it describes.’ .— 


The Tavistock Edition. Just issued iat connection 


Complete Sets of y, vol 

5.0 ; three- aE. ealf or “moroceo, $ 
is the ‘best edition of Dickens’s Works ever eEorea at 
a popular price. 


WORKS OF WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. 


Library Editwn, Edited by J. Foster Kir. Iilus- 
trated with Portraits and Maps. Complete ia 
twelve volumes. = Neatly. bound in cluth, 
gute top. ee per v 

is ew edition ns ail the latest corrections, 
is printéd in large type on fine paper, and isin every 
respect the best edition ever offered 





WORKS OF 
WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. 


The ) Larnest and Most Complete Qu Quarto Dictionary of 


ond im_any other Dictionary. 2126 ~~ wa 
fusely Illustrated. Thoroughiy Re 
$ es Turkey morocco, $12.00. Hal? Rus: 
sia, $12.00. 
LIPPINCOTT’ $ GAZETTEER OF THE 


WORLD. 


A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical 
Dictionary of the World. Ce 3 —, = 
over 125, paste. 1 vol. 7 octavo. Km 
bracing son aise Price: i A oem, $12.00; 
half Turkey, $15.00; halt Russia, $ 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


Vols. I, Il, Til, — V and VI Ready. 
Revised and Rewritten. We. New Iitustra- 
t New Subjects, Xe Edited an 

Published under the Auspices mot 
CHAMBERS, Eécinburgh, and J. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY, Philadeiphia. Complete in 10 vols. 

ice, per vol.: Cloth, $3.00. Cloth, uncut, $3.00. 
Sheep, $4.0. Half morocco, $4 59. 


BOOKS FOR 
TOLD BY THE FIRESIDE. 


Containing Original Stories by Excellent Writers. 
Iliustrated with 16 Colored and 8 Biack-and-White 
Pictures. 4to. Boards, $2.00. 


OVER THE SEA. 


A Collection of Stories of Two Worlds. 
dren from 7 to 12 Years of Age. By CLARK, 
HUME, NISBET and others. With 8 Colored and 40 
Black-and- White Illustrations. 4to. Boards, $1.50. 


HEARTS AND VOICES. 


“ain the Better Lan Fall page, Gotenea and 
lack-and-White mL -, Boards, 


rae ‘above books are an advance in Maecasy oud 
artistic merit to any books that have Ween made. Th 
writers of the stories and songs are all well known to 
English readers, and the artists are among the fore- 
most in their profession. The color-work 18 done by 
the best lithographers of Germany and France. 


DREAMS BY FRENCH FIRESIDES. 


A Collection of Fairy-Tales composed beside the 
Ge Cam Saws 


an p-Fires Paris, 180. Trans- 
lated from the Germ and pagractivicly Iilus- 
trated. 4to. Cloth. gilt t edges, $1.2 


TREASURY OF PLEASURE BOOKS. 


Containing the Popular Stories of “Mother Hub- 
rd,’’“*Cock Robin” “Dick Whittington and his 


Gan” etc. und in one volume, with entirely 
Original Iilustrations by Famous rtists in 
Colors and Black-and-White. Small Quarto. 


Bound in cloth extra, $2 00. 


J. 


REFERENCE. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING 
BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Containing Compiate and Concise Biographical 
Sketches of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. By J. THOMAS, M.D. 
Imperial 8vo. 2550 pages. A 

morocco, $15.00. Half Russia, $15.00 


HALF-HOUR SERIES. 


Selected and arranged by CHARLES MORRIs. Uni- 
form in style, size, and binding. 


Half-Hours with the Best 
Authors. 
Embraces some of the choicest 


vol. 
$12 00. Half 


Humorous 
(Just pabtishes.) 


H morocco, $10.00. Three-quar- 
ters calf, $13.00 


Half-Hours with American History. 


Two volumes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 00. Half morocco 
5 Three-quarters calf, $6.00. 


Half-Hours with the 
Authors. 


Complete in four crown 8vo. volumes. Cloth, $6. 
Haif morocco, $! Three- om calf, At 
8vo. size. 4 vols., half cloth, $1 


Half-Hours with the Best Foreign Authors. 
Four volumes. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt to 


Best American 





Half morocco, $10 00. Three-qu»rters calf, Bis 


CHILDREN. 


PRINCE LITTLE BOY AND OTHER 
TALES OUT OF FAIRYLAND. 


By S. WEIR MITCHELL, M.D. Illustrated by F.S. 
CHURCH and H. SIDDONS MOWBRAY. Small 4to, 
$1.50. 


“ The brightest and the best of the merry company 
of children’s books.’’"—Pniladelphia American. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES AND POEMS. 


For the Little Ones. Illustrated by the Best Artists 
An Octavo Volume. Bound in neat illuminated 
cloth, $1.00. 


“ Among hundreds of books for the little folks pone 
can more than this casket of gems.” — Boston 


THE STORY OF A MOUNTAIN. 


By UNCLE LAWRENCE, author of “In Search of a 
Son,” “ Whysand Wherefores,” etc. One volume. 
Fully Illustrated. 4to. $1.50. 


IN SEARCH OF A SON. 


By UNCLE LAWRENCE, author of “Young Folks’ 
Whys and Wherefores,” etc. Fully Illustrated. 
4to. Cloth, $1.50. 
“Such stories as those of ‘Uncle Lawrence,’ which 

familiarize the simple facts of physical science, are 


and intelligence in the juvenile min lo 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the Publishers, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS. 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


among the valuable ents in remeting guigkoes 
Buffal 
Courier. 








AGENTS WANTED zest 


for Mnwirated Armenians, Sr BEL Stes aeons am 





The a of American 





pag bee an nee y Gann oe 





teacher and citizen. Delivered complete; express 


Literatures wiinmoon 


NEW BOOKS. 


BEYOND THE BLACK WATERS, -A Tale 
By A. L. O. E., Author of “Harold’s Bride,” 
“ Driven into Exile,” etc. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00 

ljustrating the truth that “sorrow traeketh 

2. tere that th bey can be no ce to geanetenee 


until until sin has been confessed bot’ 


to 0 God & nd m 
and forgiveness obtained. The scene 1s laid chiefly 


in British Burmab. 
DORA’S DOLLS’ HOUSE, A Story for the 
Young. By the Hon. Mrs. Greene, author of 
“The Grey House on the Hill,” “On Angels’ 
Wings,” * The Phantom Picture,” * Alda’s Leap,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 

This book is spocially suited to young children. It 
tells ‘of the tronbles which Dora brings on herself 
and others by her selfishness ana ill-temper, and de- 


scribes in the author’s usuai happy way the means 
used for her cure. 


FOLLOW THE RIGHT. 





A Tale for Boys. By 


G. E. Wyatt, author of “Archie Digby,” “ Lionel 
Harcourt,” “Harry Bertam,” etc. Imo, cloth 
extra, $1.00. 


The hero of this gtory is ap Etoniap who is 

sessed of a —~ 1 apa remarkable for its strepeth 
and power, and the book is written with the author's 
characteristic cpnlobtiiness and vigor. 


JACK AND HIS OSTRICH. An African 
Story. By Eleanor Stredder. 12mo, cloth extra, 
60 cents, 

The story of an English boy’s adventures among 


the Boers and on the African veidt, Pleasantly writ- 
ten and very entertaining. 


MADGE HILTON (THE STORY OF); OR, 
LEFT TO THEMSELVES. By Agnes C. Mait- 
land, 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 

“ The tale is pleasantly and naturally written, and 

shows thatthe author possesses a real insight, 7 

juvenile nature snd ways of thought and action 

Scottish Leader. 

SMITTEN AND SLAIN, 
mance of Life in China. 
cloth extra, $1.00. 

Astory setting forth the great evil of the “ opium 

traffic” in China, and the responsibility of the Brit- 

ish nation in connection therewith. Many side 
gti npses are given of Chinese life and character. 


The Christian Intelligencer says of the above book 

* Parents take no risk in committing books like these 

to the hands of their children tor perusal; far better 

these ar.d the like, than the common corrupting trash 
that crowds story- papers. 

DOROTHY ARDEN, 
France Two Hundred Years Ago. 
well. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.50. 

“ It takes us over historical ground in an agreeable 
manner, and as it 8 due attention to the facts it 
actually enlarges our knowlede of the time.’’—Liter- 
ary World. 

CHAKLIETO THE RESCUE, A Tale of the 
Sea and the Rockies. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1.50. 

LOST RING (THE). A Romance of Scottish 
History in the Days of King James and Andrew 
Melville. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.50. 

“ This story of the days of King James and Andrew 
Melville is wll told. the readers interest being main- 
tained to the last.”—Tae Kvangelist. 

CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG- 
COTTA FAMILY. New Illustrated Editwn. 
With 6 illustrations. 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, 
$1.75. 


JOURNAL OF RESEARCHES INTO THE 
NATURAL HISTORY AND GEOLOGY of the 
countries visited during the voyage of H. M. 
8. Beagle around the world under the command 
of Capt. Fitz Roy, R.N. By Charles Darwin, M.A., 
F.R.S. 1 Vol. 12mo, 615 pp. Copious index. 
Fully illustrated. $2.00. 

The Duke of Argyle has said that “the most de- 

— of - XM Be Darwin’s works is the best he 


ever wrote is Journal as a naturalist in the 
* Beagle’ in My saalestie voyage round the world.” 


ROBERTSON OF IRVINE. Poet-Preacher 
By Arthur Guthrie, Ardrossan, N.B. With por- 
trait and view of Trinity Church. 12mo, cloth 
extra, $1.75. 

e writer on this vetume hes sought to recali 

Man and Preacher; his ministerial 

career in Irvine; addresses, speeches and sermons 
d-livered on spec ial occasion, and recollections of 

personal intercourse, exteading over a quarter of a 

century, furnished the necessary material. 


“ You have done mea great honor by senting ' 
so interesting a work inso kind a manner. 
GLADSTONE. 


“ Hawarden, 26th December, 1889.’ 


“The book is invested with a perenniel power. It 
gives a full and faithful view of one of the most re- 
markable preachers of our century, who waa a t 
and a humorist as well as preacher, and the delinea- 
tion is, therefore, in our opinion, likely to live.’ 
Christian Leader. 


The above books sold at all bookstores. 


Thos Nelson & Sons, 


33 E. 17th St., New York. 


LECCAT BROS., 
CHEAPEST 
BOOK STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


20,72 MAGNIFI“ENT ENGLISH BOOKS 
AT OU EC &.. 
50,672 GORGEOUS JUVENILE BOOKS 
T YUUR PRICE. 
63472 ALSUMS, PRAYER-BOOKS, BIBLES, ETC. 
Af AN P AIC 


A 19th Century Ro- 
By A. V. V. imo, 


A Story of England and 
By J. M. Call- 





53482 BOOKS F.1k SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 
10 cts., @O cts., so cts. 
RAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE F 
81 ‘CHAMBERS STREET, 


Third door west of City Hall Park, New York. 





Genuine 
Oxford Teachers’ Bibles 


Can be obtained ata! bookstores. 
Always ask for the CENUINE, which 
has the Oxford imprint on the title- 
page, with New York address, 





0. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E.i4th St., REW YORE. 


BS Rast 17th Street. 
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A New Important Re ticious Work. 


AC her C ; R ‘ K THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 
oncise yclopedia of eligious nowledge, The twelfth Annual Volume contains 848 large 


writers. Music by eminent Composers; 
FABLICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, every season: Perilous Adventures at Home *. os for Youag Housekeepers; Med 
and Aere ; Amusements for Summer and y well-known cree: 
PRACTICAL, AND THEOLOGICAL. Winter: ' instructive apers written 80 Nesdiework. Plain and fancy; Helpf 
as to be rea boys and youths. With (4 pers for Cpctaion Girls; SSoecs PH 
One Large Octavo, about 1,600 Pages. Beautifully llustrated by Woodcuts, and Plain and Colored Maps. maby ae wood engravings. Hand- able and Seaso' able Dress. Pro- 
us Bien by REV. ELIAS BENJAMIN SANFORD, M.A some cloth, $3.20; gilt edges, $3.80. { tusely illus. Hands me clo. er g- ‘ed's, $8 80. 
inept bibliea! and theological scholars in th ri ae ial ks od THE LEISURE HOUR. THE SUNDAY ‘AT HOME. 
ftiste: "eve vier ri. Rev. B. Pick, Bisho» J it. Vincent, i ishop piephen ved The Volume for 1890 for Family and —— This volume for 1890 forms a very tale 
ve . resid A’ «ver 1 ity aoe. ip knowled er®| Reading contains 856 imperial Svo pages t ee for Presentation. It con’ 
HANDY IN 8128. UNSECTA: ‘ane *CONCISE, GOES. KELIABL ol tateresting reading, with numerous illus- mene with a grea 
VE and: CEH AUSTIVE. The crystallization of the vast knowledge contained in the prin- | tt+ions by eminent ar ists. It forms a banasom interesting ‘nad ip tt is 
peuiccadhaten at book for presentation, and an peropexme and = every Member of ee eenily. Bleck 
structive volume for a school or college prize. ” bustrated by olored ‘and wood engravings. Clo’ 
‘aan PARTICULARS SENT ON APPLICATION. Cloth extra, $2.80. LER hab ergy 


CHAS.L.WEBSTER & CO., Publishers,3 E.1 4th $t.,N.Y.City. 


@0GD C4ANV 4SSERS WANTED ON THIS BOOK. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


FOR ee NOW al NEWS DEALERS. 





The Christmas ‘Memthey’. 


OF THE 


Mm NEW YORK LEDGER | 


will have a cover beautifully printed in colors containing on its front title- 
page the original of the engraving here illustrated. It will also contain 
20 pages of illustrations and reading matter contributed by the GREAT 
WRITERS OF THE DAY, and unexcelled in quality by that of any 
publication in the United States. This number will be one of the three num- 


bers sent in 
response to 
our offer of ree ts 


These three numbers will contain a larger number 
of illustrations and 50 per cent. more reading matter 
than that contained in any of the magazines. There- 
fore our offer embraces both quantity and quality. 
The three numbers for 10 cents contain: 

(1) Mrs, Amelia E. Brrr’s new serial, “ The 
Beads of Tasmer:’’ Mrs. Barr is the author of 
that most successful serial, “‘ Friend Olivia,” just 
completed in Zhe Century; but hereafter Mrs. 
Barr will write exclusively for Zhe New York 
Ledger. 

(2) Hon. George Bancroft’s description of 
“The Battle of Lake Erie,” beautifully illustrated. 

(3) Margaret Deland’s \atest story, “To What 
End ?” 

(4) James Russell Lowell’s poem, “ My Brook,” 
written expressly for Zhe Ledger, beautifully illus- 
trated by Wilson de Meza, and issued as a FOUR- 
PAGE SOUVENIR SUPPLEMENT. 

(5) Mrs. Dr. Julia Holmes Smith starts a 
series of articles giving very valuable information 
to young mothers. 

(6) Robert Grant?’s brilliant society novel, 
“Mrs. Harold Stagg.” 

(7) Harriet Prescott Spofford, Marion 

Hurland, Marquise Lanza, Maurice 

Thompson, and George Frederic Par- 

80N8 contribute short stories. 

James Parton, M W. Hazeltine and 

Oliver Dyer (author of “Great Senators”’) 

contribute articles of interest. 

In addition to the above, SPARKLING EDITOR- 

IALS, Illustrated Poems, HELEN MARSHALL NORTH’S 

chatty column, and a variety of delightful reading of 

interest to all members of the household. 

The foregoing is a sample of the matter which goes 
to make up the most perfect National Family Journal 
ever offered to the American people. 

Send 10 Ceuts for these three numbers and 
judge for yourself, or send only $2 for a year’s 
subscription to 


THE NEW YORK LEDGER, 


Robert Bonner’s Sons, Publishers, 
376 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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pages of ales of Sehoctber Life, and of Adveuture 





on Land and Sea; Outdoor and Indoor Games for / 











LONDON RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY PERIODICALS. 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 


The Eleventh Volume contains 88 pages of wd 
teresting and useful reading. Stories by popular 


SSS. PUBMENGH, REVELL Sle Agent fr the U.S, ro Satioon se 
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OLIVER OPTIC'S NEW STORY, 


ON THE BLOCKADE. 


Emblematic dies. Cloth, two colors. Illus. $1.50. 


Oliver Optic is a prince of story tel hers, § and every. 
,» young and old, will be interested in these 
pictures. Wershalt wate with a interest for the hext in 
wait w r 0} nex’ 
e series.— Religious Her an 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY SERIES. 
$8 volumes. Illustrated. Boxed. Per voiume, $1.50. 


TAKEN BY THE ENEMY. ON THE BLOCKADE, 
WITHIN THE ENEMY’S LINES. 


THE KELP GATHERERS. 
By J.T. TROWBRIDGE. Illustrated, Cloth, $1. 


Boys all like the stories of J.T. TROWBRIDGE. 
They deal wi wee 


ra wane IN LIFE SERIES. 
$volames. Illustrated, Boxed, per volume, $1. 


THE START IN LIFE. BIDING HIS TIME. 
THE KELP GATHERERS. 


LITTLE GIANT BOAB 
AND HIS TALKING RAVEN TABIB. 
By INGERSOLL LOCKWOOD, Author of Pye 
and Fabs gk of Little Baron Trum His 

Wondertal Dog Bulger,” etc. Profusely AR 

by Clifton Johnson. Quarto, cloth, $2. 

Takes higher rank than any other —— of the sea- 
son intended for youns peo ple. With the hu- 
morous tone of the book is “blent a sweet and kindly 


spirit that much enhances the charms of its wild ad- 
veatures.—N. Y. Tribune. 


PARDS, 
A STORY OF TWO HOMELESS BOYS. 
By EFFIE W. MERRIMAN, Editor of “ The House 
keeper,”’ Minneapolis. Cloth. Illustrated. $1. 


Itisa beautiful story, brightly told, pointing the 
truth that no poverty nor misfortune can conceal the 
— spirit. very one, whether boy or girl, manor 

woman, will enjoy * Pards.””— Baltimore Telegram 


THE MARVELLOUS COUNTRY, 
OR THREE YEARS IN ARIZONA AND NEW 
MEXICO. 

Ey SAMUEL WOODWORTH COZZENS. Price, $2. 


This is a grand book for the lovers of adventure, 
and the boys will gloat over it. It discusses the 
Apaches. the natural features of that comparatively 
remote region, and « variety of things of interest 
conrected with it. The illustrations are numerous 
and striking, and there are «]so maps. 


DOROTHY’S EXPERIENCE. 
By eet ye TRAPTON. Author of “* An American 
Gir -” Twocolors. Cloth, $1. 


Ew... 's rere all experience, and the efforts she 
made to elevate and reform others by self-sacriticing 
labors, and her desire to establish in the hearts of all 
Christ-like principles, are told with telling effect.” 


A LOST JEWEL. 


By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. Illus. 81. 


Children will be fascinated with this bright storys 
the incidents and happenings of which are so natural 
and amusing. The author’s name is a sufficient 
guarantee that it is well told. 


THE LOG OF THE MARYLAND. 


By DOUGLAS FRAZAR, author of “ Perseverance 
Island.” Cloth. Lllustrated. $1.50. 


A sailor’sstory of an eventful voyage, told ina clear 
and entertaining style, and detailing the scenes and 
incidents as well as the adventures of Jack Tar s life 
at sea, and the varions countries visited. 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
MAILED FREE. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS .:::, using 


Remington’s County Seat List. Pittsburgh, New Vork 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Tunes for Church Worsht 
A.™, BARNES A &CO., 751 Broadway, N: 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 


Sans Famille. By Hector Malot. Abridged and ar- 
ranged for ey wh use. 12mo., cloth, $1.25 
mg ®t a — Cassée. By bene About. 
0 
x a in “French Conversation. By Prof. Charles 











P. Du 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Hiotiday Editions ‘of Victor Hugo's Works. 
Notre rd ‘ame de Paris, With nearly a0 iflustrations 


$2.00. Cloth 


. . 12m 
calf, $6.00. Edition de. Luxe, 400 sets 
CO. $8 OU. 


Les Miserables. 5 vois , 12mo. paper, $4.50. 5 vols., 
12mo, cloth, $8.50. 5 vols , 12mo, half calf, $13.50. 
Quatrevingt- Treize. 12md, paper, $1.00. Cloth, $1.50. 
Half calf, $3,00. 
les Travailleurs De La Mer. (Just published.) 2mo, 
paper r, $1.00. Cloth. $1.50. Half 
e have a full line of French Getta for 1891 with 
quotations from best authors, 40 cents, 50 cents, 75 
sme. 3 .00, $1 25. 
lete new cuintogue of French books will be 
mi. on application 


Ww. R. JENKINS, 


French Publisher and Bookseller, 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., New York. 


One of Cleopatra’s Nights and Other 


Stories. 
With Photogravure Illustrations. 1 vol., 
cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Beasistte short tales, full of color and melody, as 
port ect as the world has ever seen, retaining the sub- 
fe charm of the French style, light, brilliant and 


spar’ 
Ont HINGTON co., 747 Broadway, N.Y. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who weuld iike to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac: 
commodated by sending us, on a porta 
card,the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 











WANTED. 


$8.00 to $10.00 a day. We want clergymen, 

school teachers or any Sqaeee, wide-awake man or 

pal to work for us. For particulars address with 

ry p E. R. SULLIVAN, Publisher, Zanesville, 
0. 


NEW RELIGIOUS WORK. 


rT PARTICULARS, 
Cuartes L, Wesster & Co., 3 v3 Bast Mth St., 
New York City. 


GENTS WANTED. 











No Book forthe Young People equals An 
Adirondack Cabin by MARGARET SIDNEY 
in beauty of illustration or make-up. Its 
charm of style and intense interest show the 
author of “Five Little Peppers” at her 
very best. Quarto, $1.75. 





THE Lion City of Atrica by WILLIs Boyp 
ALLEN is a book the boys go crazy over; yet 
itis based on fact, and presents the wonders 
of Central Africa in the most realistic way. 
Quarto, $2.25. 


THE two Gift Books for Adults that excel 
all others in value of matter and beauty of 
illustration are Our Early Presidents, 
their Wives and Children, by HARRIET 
TAYLOR UPTON ($400), and The Poet’s 
Year by Oscar Fay ADAMS ($6.00). 


Ask your Bookseller to show you these. Or 
send price to D. LOTHROP CO., Boston, 
and you will receive them carriage free. 


Send postal for Catalogue of One Thou- 
sand other charming Holiday Books. 


STATIONERY. 


FIRST, Cash, $200 
100 SECOND, Cash, 100 
5, Each $10 Cash, 50 


20, oe a — 100 


PRIZES | GUNTHER'S 283% 250 
ill be given tot w rotal Prizes, $700 
wonostFADELLA ALLOYED ZINK PEN’ 
ofeenen Latest Invention in Writing Pens, 


No pao + Ahan not defined in Webster’s or W orcester’s 
Dictionaries. Use each letter no oftener in one word 
than it occurs in +*TADELLA YED ZINK PEN.” Ar- 














be enc! the list. 
these prizes to in An you to try the no Et A Ta ella 


tion arding p 
CASH PRIZES ae "care 
Answers must be ed ng MARCH 15TH, and 


2. — ys has ivaward — eithin jeans A days. 
further inf 


ST. PAUL BGK & STATIONERY 00. 6a 


Mls OUT! 


EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1865. 

3 East 14th Street, New York. 


~ DOYLESTOWN SEMINARY 


Opened for the current year with more than doube 
last year’sattendance. This may be the school for 
you. Next term begins January 5th, 1891. Send for 
catalogue, 

GEORGE WHEELER, Principal, Doylestown, Penn. 


Hellmuth College 


One of the Most Complete In- 
stitutions in America tor 


EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES. 





















‘ hie 

Twenty-second year 10th, 1890. ). Litera- 
ture, Languages, Methemstics, Science, iusto. 
Painting. Elocution,Business Course,etc. Diplom 
and certificutes granted. fortabiebuidimgn be healthy 
about same as Ohio. ae, ‘omfortable b ange. oenouie 
:ituated in 150 +h Route 
between East aad W 
sium;.tiding School. ext, Passenger Hievator Gy rica. 
The number received limited. Charges moderate. 
Illustrated Circulars sent | Rey. E. N. EWGLESG, B Aw 

on Application, Principal. 


LONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


MUSICAL. 
METROPOLITAN CONSERVATORY. 


Best private instruction in all branches, also sur- 
rounds pupils with superior advantages in Class 
Work, Lectures. Concerts and the Eguqpaass. 
Refined boarding privileges for lady pea. ley 
Buck and Albert Ross Parsons eating depart- 
pA agp a — lith. Pupils received at any 
me 
19 and 21 Bast 14th St., New York. 








OLIVET 







HO Buller field ng 
4 President, 


FOR 


Ng * Men and Women. 


BOARD: 

$1.25 to 82.00a week. 
16 Professors. 
9 Buildings. 

6 Departments. 
New Gympasium. 
Large Library. 
Extensive Museum. 
Laboratories and 

ork-rooms. 
Send fcrinformation abou 
= FREE TUITION. 
UTICA (N. ¥.) CONRERVATORY. 4 


ing School for Mysic Teachers St 
inent Professors. OUIS LOMBARD, Director. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 

















CUT THISOU 


And hand it to your Choir Leader, because it is 


WORTH 50 CENTS 


toward the Subscription price ($1.50) of 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR, 


A Monthly Magazine whose music pages are 
devoted to 


CHOIR ANTHEMS 
ORGAN MUSIC. 


The Literary portion of the Musical Visitor 
deals with all the live musical topics of the day, 
and has essays, criticisms, etc., of special interest 
to Choirs an Choir Leaders. 

IF THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS SENT TO US, WITH 
ONE DOLLAR, WE WILL SEND THE Musica VIsI- 
TOR TO ANY ADDKESS FOR ONE YEAR. Write for 
terms to clubs of five or more, Sample copics of 
the ** Musical Visitor,’’ 10 cents each. 

PUBLISHED BY. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Reet & Sons Muste Co, | The John, ¢ hureh Co, 











X-Mas Music 





Holy Child Jesus ( 1s (Sabbath 

School Service No 8)..... Danks, 5c. 
Santa Claus is Coming...... i’ 
O’er the Hillsof Fair Judea. “ 5c 


Hail to the Happy Morn.. ” 5c. 
Christmas Bells are Ring- 

Sct i hls 205 ong cb SS Dressler, 5c. 
Pn. Aanins OBlessed..... Williams. 5c. 
Christmas Tree..... qeeens Ms 5c. 
Sing for Christmas........ ai 5c. 
C: ed all Lowly........ - 5c. 
O Blessed Morn.......... 5c. 

Carol Annual No, 25 

All Glory to God.... Backus. 

Softly the Night..... Mosenthal. 

The Angels Sang... . Marsb. 

4 Mativity. ., osx. .0.. Holden. 5c. 

On the Birthday..... Mosenthal. 

| Bing the Glad Bells... Dressler, 
Silent Night......... Haydn. 


Also Carol Annuals Nos. 1 to 24 inclusive (already 
published) 5c. each. Liberal discount to Churches 
and Sunday-schools. 

Carols, Anthems, etc., sent on selection when de- 


sired. 
ro of Christmas Novelties sent free on ap- 
plica 


WM A. POND & CO., 


25 Union Square, New York. 
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peaot_§ Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 
PICTURES, ETC. 


KLACKNER’S . 


COPYRIGHTED 


AMERICAN ETCHINGS 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
“SUNDAY MORNING IN SLEEPY HOL- 
ag tA 


d by Jaa 8. King after J. Brownscombe. 
La MISTRESS A NNE.” 
Etched by G. Mercier, after Leon Moran. 
“ON SARANAC LAKE.’ 
Original Etching bys Winslow Homer, 
“PLEAS JRES oF F THE ST.’ 
by G. sitercier, after A. B. Sewell. 
aa BREWING mcs IE 
d by F. Ni Splezte after C. Spiegle, Jr, 
” STEAM "AND TIDE 
Original Etching by Chas. A. Platt. 
Other subjects in preparation. 














Klackner’s publications are all copyrighted, and, 
therefore, protected from re roduction. Write for 
Catalogue and Pamphict on “ Proofs and Prints.” 


C. K LACKNER,S East 17th St..New Vork. 


Artistic Holiday Presents 
AT 


SCHAUS’ 
ART GALLERIES 


Works of the foremost Euro- 
pean painters in oil and 
water-color, superb etch- 
ings and engravings finely 
framed. Braun’s Carbon 
photographs. Fac-similes. 
Dainty little Bronze animal 
groups. Exquisite Vienna 
photo. frames. Complete 
Artists’ Boxes in great va- 
riety. 


William Schaus, 
(Herman Schaus and A, W. Conover, Successors) 








ron e OTS a orm in ai nt {petttpsion wall anny nee 
Mise A.B. STANTO Principal, Norton, Mass, 


Financial. 
THE NATIONAL BANKS. 


THE annual report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency gives the facts in respect 
to the affairs of the National Banks for 
the twelve months ended October 3ist 
1890. From this report it appears that 
during the period covered by it, 307 new 
banks had been organized, that 50 had 
gone into voluntary liquidation, and 
that 9 had been placed in the hands of 
receivers. This shows a net increase of 248 
banks during the year, which is the largest 
increase in any single year since 1865, 
The number of banks in active opera- 
tion on the 31st of October, 1890, was 
3,567, which is the largest number tha 
has existed atanytime. Thecapital stock 
of these banks amounts to $659,782.565 
and their bonds deposited to secure circu- 
lation amounts to $140,190,900. They held 
$195,908 890 in specie, $80,604,731 in legal 
tender notes, $18.492,392 in National bank 
notez, and $6,165,000 in United States 
certificates of: deposit. The accessions to 
their number had been largest in the 
States situated west of the Mississippi, and 
in this respect Texas is reported as the 
banner State, having added no less than 
63 new associations during the year 
Missouri added 19, and Nebraska 20; and 
the four States of Texas, Missouri, Ne 
braskaand Washington added nearly one- 
half of the total increase for the year. 
Tabulated reports show that draft 
were drawn by 2,329 banks upon their 
correspondents during the, year to the 
amount of $11,550,898,252, at an average 
cost of 84 cents per $100, which is about 
one-twelfth of one per cent. If this 
amount of business had been transacted 
at the rate prevailing before national 
banks were established, which was about 
one per cent., the cost to the business 
community would have exceeded $100,- 
000,000. 

The Comptroller calls attention to the 
fact that the issue of notes has become 
unremunerative to the banks, as the con- 
sequence of the bigh premium com- 
manded by the bonds of the United 
States, which must be used tosecure these 
notes for circulatiou. He renews his 
recommendation of last year to the effect 
that the obligatory deposit of bonds be 
reduced, that circulation be issued to the 
banks equalin amount to the par value of 
the bonds pledged for its security, and 
that the semi-annual tax thereon be fixed 
at one-fourth of one per cent. per an- 
num. The bill introduced by Senator, 
Sherman, and now peading in the two 
Houses of Congress, proposes such a 
change in the law. The Comptroller ex- 
presses the opinion that the passage of 
this bill would add some $15,000,000 to 
the bank-note currency of the country, 
and would in no way impair the sound- 
ness and safety of the currency. He is 
quite right in the view which he takes of 
this question and it should be adopted 
immediately. 

The truth | is that our currency system 
is in an abnormal state, as the conse- 
quence of the large retirement of bank 
notes during the past few years, and the 
substitution therefor of Government 
issues in various forms. These Govern- 
ment issues are necessarily non- -elastic, 
andare accompanied by no agencies by 
which they naturally increase or decrease 
according to the demands of business,and 
hence, adjust themselves to these de- 
mands, Bank issues, under proper regu- 
lations of law, possess the elastic prop- 
erty, and expand or decrease just in pro- 
portion to the requirements of business, 
and hence are the best form of a note cir- 
culation for commercial purposes. Ome 
prolific cause of the difficulties felt in the 
money market has been the non-elastic 
character of so large a portion of the 
paper circulation of the country. 

We have always thoroughly believed 
in the great wisdom of our National 
banking system, as vastly preferable to 
the old system of State banks, and also 
believed that Congress should so legislate 
as to foster and perpetuate this system. 
Its history since its organizations proves 
its great utility to the commercial inter- 
ests of the country. Our idea of the best 
paper currency, possible for the wit of 
man to invent, is that of a bank cur- 
rency, with no limitation fixed by law on 
its amount, redeemable primarily by the 
banks in specie, and so guaranteed by the 
Government as to secure the certainty of 
such redemption on demand. Banks are 
the prop2r agencies for its direct issue aad 
redemption; and from them it goes, and to 
them it returns, according to the a 
of business, by the natural laws of sup’ 





204 FIFTH AVE., Madison Square, 
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inheres in the very nature of 
the currency; and this és not true, and 
never can be made true of Government 
issues, unless the Government itself be- 
comes to all intents and purposes a bank, 
which is a kind of business that no govern- 
ment should engage in. Tois country 
will be immensely the loser if our Na- 
tional bank system should, by the omis- 
sion or mistake of Congress, become at 
last «xtinct. There is nothing that we 
can put in its place that will as well do 
its work, 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


AT the end of tke last week financial 
affairs had assumed a much brighter ap- 
pearance; and it was noticeable that con- 
fidence was beginning to return, not only 
in the general business world, but also in 
Wall Street. It was generally acknowl- 
edged that we are not likely to be called 
upon to pass through again any such try- 
ing experiences as those of the last six 
weeks; but it is, of course, not to be ex- 
pected that the recovery will be otherwise 
than slow. It is entirely within the range 
of possibilities that temporary set-backs 
will be encountered, perhaps as the result 
of another squeeze in the money market 
about January ist; but the tendency from 
now on, judging from the feeling in spec- 
ulative c:rcles, should be toward improve- 
ment. Prices of stocks during the past 
week have shown material gains as com- 
pared with those current the week preced- 
ing, which were the lowest of the current 
movement. The improvement has re- 
sulted largely from the covering of shorts, 
and the short interest is now believed to 
have been pretty well elimirated from 
the market. This, of cou ee, re noves an 
important element of stre gth; but a 
disposition to buy +!ccks o . long account 
has appeared which pr .wty well compen- 
sates for the akbsease of any demand 
for covering of outstanding short lines, 
The chief argument used in favor of higher 
prices was the anticipation of an agree- 
ment upon some plan for maintaining 
harmony among the important railway 
systems of the country at the meeting at 
Mr. Morgan’s house, and up to the end of 
the week little or no doubt was expressed 
tbatan agreement upon a scheme includ- 
ing most of Mr. Gould’s propositions, as 
outlined by us last week, would be finally 
adopted. Some interests do not appear 
to be altogether in harmony with the 
ideas of Mr. Guuld and his associates; 
but sufficient pressure is expected to 
be brought to bear upon them 
to induce them to fall into line 
with their neigbbors. As expected, the 
purchasers of four per cent. bonds by 
Secretary Windom bave proved to be just 
what was needed to relieve the financial 
strain; and a further drop in the rates of 
Sterling exchange enabled the shipment 
from London of nearly ten million dol- 
lars of gold, which will arrive within a 
few days. 

The Treasury Department officials have 
given careful attention to the financial 
situation this week, Mr. Windom having 
visited this city for conference with repre- 
sentative men in banking and mercantile 
circles. This informal conference con- 
vinced the Secretary that the banks of 
this city are now in a very satisfactory 
position through their issue of Clearing 
House certificates, and that the commer- 
cial world is also in as sound a condition 
as could be expected considering the strain 
to which it has been subjected by the 
financial crisis recently passed. The Sec- 
retary gave careful attention to the sug- 
gestions of those whom he met looking 
to the further relief of the money mar- 
kets of the country, The purchase of 
silver was recommended by alJ. The 
interconvertible two per cent. bond plan 
was also taken up and generally ap- 
proved; and all were agreed that it 
would be wise to request Congressional 
action in the matter of extending the 
time for the payment of duties amount- 
ing to about ten million dollars on goods 
now in bond, and subject to the old tanff 
until July ist, At the same time the 
Senatorial Caucus Committee, to devise 
means to relieve the financial situation, 
was in session at Washington, and re- 
ferred to a sub-committee the matter of 


preparing a bill providing for the pur- 
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chase of 13,000,000 ounces of silver bul- 
lion now afloat in this country. Of this 
amount about 6,000,000 ounces are now 
on deposit with the Mercantile Trust 
Company of New York. The purchase 
of 18,000.000 ounces, it was proposed, will 
be an addition to the regular monthly 
purchase of 4,500,000 ounces in accord- 
ance with the present law. Further, it 
was suggested that the Secretary should 
be empowered to purchase more Amer- 
ican silver to the amount of the monthly 
retirement of national bank-notes. 

The money market has been active, but 
bas ruled a shade easier. Call loans on 
active stock collateral were made at 2 per 
cent. and 186 per cent., averaging about 
6 per cent. Six to eight per cent. was the 
ruling rate for call loans with the banks 
and trust companies. Time money dur- 
ing the early part of the week was abso- 
lutely unobtainable, either on stocks or 
on paper. Toward the close, however, 
there was a perceptible easing of quota- 
tions, and some business was done. Brok- 
ers were able to borrow for eight months 
on choice collateral at 8 per cent. by pay- 
ing 1 82 per cent, commission for the ne- 
gotiation of the loan, and there were ru- 
mors of transactions in the regular way 
at 7 per cent. Small sales of commercial 
paper, the first in some weeks, were also 
reported, and the nominal rates for high- 
grade receivables had declined at the close 
to about 7@% per cent. The greater ease 
in the money market was directly trace- 
able to the negotiation of a large number 
of sterling loans by brokers who have 
been unable to obtain time funds other- 
wise, These transactions consist in sales 
of sixty-day sterling bills, at the expira- 
tion of which time the seller must deliver 
demand biils on his contract. This is apt 
to make the loans rather expensive, but 
the practice has undoubtedly warded off 
disaster from some. 

The meeting of railroad and banking 
interests was held at Mr. Morgan’s resi- 
dence early in the present week, pursuant 
to call. The Chicago and Alton was the 
only road invited to be present which did 
not respond. An iron-clad agreement 
was unanimously adopted, which is simi- 
lar to the ‘‘ Gentlemen’s Agreement,” but 
more comprebensive. It provides for 
a new Association of all roads west of 
Chicago and St. Louis which shall be gov- 
erned by an Executive Board composed 
of the President and one Director of each 
road, This Board isto have the power 
to establish and maintain rates, and to 
decide all matters of common interest 
between the members of the Association 
which will include the government of 
oytside traffic agencies. The decision of 
the Board is to be final; but it may ap- 
point arbitrators, commis:ioners, etc. 

Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing December 13th, 1890: 

American ......... .. 219 (Shoe and Leather.... 1624 
34|Trad "s 105 





Commerce ......-.+«. 19% |Western............... wu 
Corn Exchange....... Moe 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Dec. 13. Dec. 6 Differences. 
Loans... . ... . $385,967.900 $586.469,500 Dec. $501,600 
Specie........-+. 70,340.000 67,868,200 Inc. 2,501.800 


Legaltenders.. 24,453,300  23,368.400 Inc. 490,500 
Deposits......... 376.745,40 376,924,200 Dec. 177,700 
Circulation..... 3.567,000 3,%8,400 Inc. 19 %0 

The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
Specie........... $70,40.000 $67.858 200 Inc.$2,501 200 
Legal tenders.. 24,453,709 23,963,200 Inc. 490,500 
Total reserve... $94,793,700 $91,801,400 Inc. $3,992,300 
Reserve requ’d 

against dep'ts 94,186,625 94,231,050 Dec. 44,425 
Excess of res’ve 





above legal re- 

quirements..... 607,075 +2,429,850 Inc. 3,036,725 
€xcess of resarve Dec. Mth, 1889................. 2,680,150 

+ Deficiency. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


GE DEES Ei bide. cccccdcekeckdick 108 bed 
4s, 1907, Registered............csecccseres » 121 12244 
do. 





FINANCIAL NOTES. 
Money is easier. 
Stocks are adyancizg. 
Insurance stocks active, at advancing 
prices. 
The Bank of Commerce has level-head- 
ed officers. 





—— 


Bank presidents now saying, Yes! with 
no long faces. 

The bank statement good—over $3,000,- 
000 gain in reeerve. 

Eight millions in gold expected this 
week from Europe. 

Active demand for prompt interest pay- 
ing railroad bonds. 

The railroad situation is improving. 
Harmony expected. 

Eight millions disbursed from the Sub- 
Breasury last week. 

Nothing gained by the suppression of 
facts by the banke. 

Clearing House certificates now out 
amount to $15,000,090. 

The Wall Street bears have lost most of 
their teeth and all their claws. 

Nomore locking up of money. Old stock- 
ings and straw beds now being emptied. 

Failures among country merchants 
continue, but not toan alarming extent. 

Heavy shipments of currency to Boston 
Philadelphia and New Orleans. All right. 
Glad to help the needy. 

Large time loans, ranging from $100,000 
to $1,000,000, were made at the close of 
last week, at 6 to 64 per cent. 

Call loans, 3 to 5 per cent. Bank dis 
counts, 6 to 9 per cent. Some bank offices 
will stay scared until—next July. 

The retail trade in New York among 
the leading dry goods houses is now at its 
hight, and seldom, if ever, was it better. 

lt is estimated and affirmed that $50 - 
000,000 in currency has been withdrawn 
from the banks and deposited in the Safe 
Deposit Companies—at an interest loss 
and no gain. 

The market for sterling was dull, and 
the posted rates were unchanged at 4.80 
and 4.84. The rates for actual business 
were as follows, viz.: Sixty-days 4.80@4, 
demand 4.84@7-16, cables 4.844@7-16. 
Commercial bills were 4.754@4.76, Tne 
supply of cotton bills was small, 

Over one million ounces of silver were 
offered to the Treasury Department on 
Friday last, at figures a trifle above par, 
which were accepted to the extent of 
$700,000. Thanks to Secretary Windom. 

‘* The farmers ” started a foolish run on 
the First National Bank of Middletown, 
N. Y., on Friday, which, after an hour 
or two, suddenly ceased. The deposits, 
during the day, were larger than the 
withdrawals. What next? 

Money in London is in demand for dis- 
count at 4% percent. The Bank of Eng- 
land rate remains unchanged. Therate 
in Paris is 3, and at Brlin 54. For- 
eign Exchange has fallen about one per 
cent,, and closes weak. Millions of gold 
expected next week. 

There was a time during the early 
period of the War when Government 
bonds were hard to sell, except in small 
amounts. One day, in 1862, a “ bold 
buyer” had the courage to purchase in 
one lot $29,000 at par. Courage that. 

Cashier Stearns, of the Shawmut Bank, 
of Boston, got the better of a New Yorker 
the other day ina little business trans- 
action that involved £80,000, A check 
for this amount has been given the New 
York Central Railroad by the Boston and 
Albany to settle a balance due the former 
for freight and passenger charges. The 
Central deposited it in the Chemical Bank 
in New York, Ordinarily it would have 
been settled through the Clearing House, 
but some smart official thought he would 
get the $60,000 in crisp bank bills, There- 
fore it was given to an express company 
to collect, It was duly presented at the 
Shawmut Bank, but it was so unusual 
a proceeding that the teller called 
the cashier’s attention to it. The cash- 
ier divined the New Yorker’s game, 
and quick as a flash decided to give 
him us good as he sent. He requested 
the messenger to take the check to the 
Sub-Treasury, where it would be paid in 
five minutes. To the surprise of the ex- 
pressman, instead of neat packages of 
bills, he received sixty canvas bags, each 
containing $1,000 in silver, He did not 
want it that way, but it was legal tender, 
and, as he had no discretion in the mat- 
ter, he had to accept them. So with the 
help of an extra team he carried the 
specie, amounting to nearly two tons— 
3,600 pounds to be exact—to the train. 
It was the largest amount of silver ever 








paid out by the Sab-Treasury at Boston. 
The Western Union Telegraph Company 
have declared a dividend of one and a 
quarter per cent., payable on and after 
the 15th of January. At the meeting of 
the Board of Directors on the 10th inst. 
the following statement was submitted, 
which will be of interest to our readers : 
Surplus October Ist, 1890, was. ..... $10,753,832 59 


The net revenues of the quarter 

ending December 3ist, instant, 

based upon nearly completed re- 

turns for October, partial returns 

for November, and estimating the 

business for December, will be 

DE RR SR pcg SE $2,000,000 00 
Add surplus October Ist, as above.. 19,733,832 59 


LD $12,783,852 59 
From which appropriating for— 
Interest on bonds........ $227,483 00 
Sinking funds . - 20,000 CO 242,483 00 


Leaves a balance of................. $12,491,349 59 
It requires for a dividend of 144 per 
cent. on the capital stock.....,.... 1,077,400 00 


Deducting which, leaves a surplus, 

after paying dividend, of......... $11,413,949 59 

One of the darkest days here during tho 
past three weeks, a well-known business 
man called on a wealthy citizen to make a 
loan. He was in a hurry, and appeared to 
be ina very anxious state of mind. ‘Can 
you loan me $10,000?” said the borrower. 
*‘[ have been to my bank for it, with the 
very best securities, and the cashier told 
me he could not lend me a dollar.” ‘*That 
is very strange,” said the man of wealth. 
‘Why, I keep a large balance there, and I 
happen to kaow the bank has plenty of 
money ”—adding, ‘‘ hand me your securi- 
ties and you shall have a check.” As the 
torrower, with a smile on his face, a $10,- 
000 check in his hand, anda **God bless 
you” in his heart, was about to depart 
the lender said: ‘‘Now, my dear sir, 
I have a very large amount of money in 
that bank and some elsewhere, also, and 
I will draw out half a million of dollars 
from that unaccommodating concern 
and place it in another which is more 
liberal”; and he didso. Moral: It don’t 
always pay to be too conservative. 

The Western National Bank of this city, 
under its present able management, 
seems tobe in a very prosperous condi- 
tion. The stock is less freely offered, 
while it has plenty of buyers at present 
quotations. A dividend of two and a half 
per cent. has been declared, payable Jan- 
uary 24. The Western National is all 
right! Hold your stock ! 

The late report of the New York and 
New England Railroad, the system em- 
bracing 464 miles of roadbed, has been 
approved by the Railroud Commissioners 
of the State. The roads included in the 
system, in addition to the main line, are 
the Norwich and Worcester, the Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts, the Rockville, 
the Milford and Woonsocket, and the 
Milford, Franklin and Providence. The 
total funded debt of these lines is $17.235,- 
525. The total indebtedness, including 
capital stock, is $43,680,684.95. The 
total passenger earnings for the year 
amountea to $2 251,763.33. The freight 
earnings were $3,521,536.938, The gross 
earnings of the company were $5,- 
849,691.70. The operating expenses 
were: Maintenance of way, $562,006.39; 
maintenance of equipment, $541,080.59; 
conducting transportation, $2,265,704.22; 
general expenses, $413,366.27, making a 
total of $3,782,157.47. Of this sum $2,- 
333,296.58 was chargeable to freight traf- 
fic, and the balance, $1,448,860.89, to pas- 
sengers. The amount paid in salaries 
was $113 380.80; clerks, $109,463 09; en- 
gineers, $208,816.24: firemen, $131 277.42; 
and conductors, $159,428.36. The num- 
ber of pas-engers carried during tbe year 
was 7.637,290; tons of freight, 2,973.813. 
The number of miles run by passenger 
trains was 1 985,967; by freight, 1,776,- 
0738. 

Seeretary Windom Thursday accepted 
an offer of $150,000 first mortgage Pacific 
Railroad bonds, under the terms pre- 
scribed in his notice of December 10th in 
regard to the application of $500,000 -uch 
bonds to the Union Pacific sinking fund. 
A statement has been prepared at the 
Treasury Department in regard to interest 
dividends on United States bonds Janu- 
ary ist next, showing as follows: Cur- 
rency sixes outstandiug, $64,623,512; 
amount on which interest has been pre- 
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paid, $51,001,680; amount on which there 
will be a dividend of 3 per cent., $13,621,- 
882. Four per cents outstanding, regis- 
tered, $491,286 .300; and coupon, $76,933,- 
900; total, $568,220,200. Amount on 
which interest has been prepaid, regis- 
tered, $284 314,400; coupon, $13,539,900; 
total, $297,854,300. Amount on which 
there will be a dividend of 1 per cent., 
$270.365,900. 

The following securities were sold at 
Auction on the 10th inst: 


30 shares N. Y. Produce Ex. Bank, 115. 

i share Sixth Avenue R. R., 235. 

140 shares Am. Ex. National Bank, 1454. 

2 shares Union Trust Co., 801. 

800 shares Northern Pacific R. R., common, 
1954. 

600 shares Northern Paeific R. R., pref. 60. 

409 shares Philadelphia and Reading R. R.. 
2854. 

500 shares North American Co. 10%@\11. 

$5,000 Ohio Southern R. R. 4 per cent. general 
mortgage bonds, 4934. 

$5,000 Charleston Cin. and Chi. R. R., 1st mort- 
gage 5 per cent. bonds. all unmatured coupons 
on. $2,500. 

$5.000 C. M. and S. P. R. R, (C. and P. Div,) Ist 
mort. 6 per cent. bonds, 114%. 

$5,000 Mo. Pac. R. R. 3d mort. 7 per cent, 
bonds, 11034. 

54 shares United States Trust Co., 757@774. 

92 shares Eagle Fire Insurance Cv., 2254@ 
232. 

10 shares National Bank of Commerce, 190. 

$41,000 Cons. Gas Co. of N. Y. 5 per cent. reg. 
bonds. L01\@L02\. 

$10,000 Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Coal Co, 5 per 
cent. mort. bonds, 89. 

5 shares Union Trust Co. of N. Y., 796. 

15 shares Alabama Mineral Land Co., 100. 

4 shares United States Life Insurance Co. 123. 

10 shares Lawyers’ Title Insurance Co., 152. 

300 shares Santa Juliana Mining Co., $8 per 
share. 

20 shares State Trust Co., 18444. 

300 shares Marshall Cons. Coal Mining Co. of 
Col., $5.25 per share. 

10 shares Corn Exchange Bank, 240%. 

100 shares Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y., 8814. 

30 shares Continental Trust Co., 150. 

$850,000 St. Louis and Chicago Railway Co. 
consolidated Ist mortgage bonds, and all the 
right, title and interest of the Re organization 
Committee of said railway in and tothe new Ist 
mortgage bonds and capital stock of the North 
and South Railroad Co. of I)linois, $500,000. 

20 shares N. Y. Life Ins. and Trust Co. $100 
each, 700. 

$1,000 S. B. and N. Y. R. R. 1st mort. 7 
cent. bond, 12934. 

1 share Central Trust Co., 1,225. 

$3,000 Philadelphia Company Ist mort. 6 per 
cent. bonds, 99%. 


per 








Banker, Gesporat 

Firms and Ind nae, oe aconapio terme, 2nd mabe 
collection of drafts dra au pate {++ 
Gnited States and Canada, and of drafts 

United States on foreign countries. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK 


Vermilve & Co. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 16 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 
Investment Agents, 
Beal Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pa 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Glasgow, 
Vir 


Money made here by investing at once. 
Nothing surer. Nothing safer. 
WM. B. POINDEXTER & CO., 
GLASGOW. VA. 
ROANOKE, VA,, 
1882-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 
can be mpee by investing at once in Roan- 


oke. nerease of of popeiation aa and values unprece- 
en f Roanoke. ill be 


glad to Mn all ss 
FRANC KEMP RO & CO., Roanoke. Va. 


DENVER 
REAL ESTATE Land within five miles from 


_ center ef Denver ischeap- 
d the same rom th 
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Ma paad Ly 4 joes furnished upot upon 


00% 
E CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO 





PURE INVESTMENT. 


SAFE. 


CONSERVATIVE. 


PROFITABLE. 





DEFERRED ANNUITY BONDS 


FEATURES: 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 
LIMITED PAYMENTS, 


RETURN OF PREMIUMS, 


CASH SURRENDER OPTION, 
NON-FORFFITABLE, 
° No MEDICAL EXAMINATION, 


Now first introduced and offered only by 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


254 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
ORGANIZED 1860. 


Holds $126.21 


OF ASSETS 
FOR EVERY 


$100 UAeUtY. 


These Bonds, which provide an annuity to com- 
mence at a selected future date, supply a want 
which has long been latent with persons of all 


classes, placing a 
contingencies of li 


lute protection against future 
e within reach of Young People, 


Business Men, Wenen, Parents for their children, 
Guardians for their wards, and those who cannot 
obtain Insurance because of physical or hereditary 
re 

Apply, with statement of age, for rates and copy 
of the Bond to the office of the Company or any of 
its Disgict Representatives or Agents. 





MAY-MAZHPPA. 


Directors increased the rate of next regular month- 
ly dividend from one per cent.to one and one-quarter 
per cent., or fifteen per cent. per annum payable 
monthly. Six dividends, $60,000, already paid besides 
adding to surplus every month. 

Present price, $1.15 per share, subject to éaveadé 
without notice. Ore shipments increasing. Over 
$2,000,000 in sight. 


COLORADO MINING INVESTMENT CO., 
JAMES GILFILLAN, TREASURER 
(Ex-Treasurer of United States), 

41 WALL ST , NEW YORK. 


5 TO 7% 
Safe Investments 


For parties having money to invest there is 
nothing better than 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Issued by Towns, Cities, Counties, and School 
Districts, &c. 
Some of these bonds can be furnished to net the in- 
vestor 5 te 6 per cent., and occasionally 7 per cent, 
Particulars on application, 
Deal in Government Land Scrip and Warrants. 
Ageneral Bant ing business transacted 
Interest a'lowed on Time Depesits- 


S.A. Kean & Co., Bankers, 
N. Y. OFFICE, 100 WASHINGTON ST.» 
115 BROADWAY. CHICAGO, ILL. 
(According to size and time). 
First Mortgage Loans from 


6% 7% 8% the famous Arkansas Val'ey, in 


vicinity of oe Hutchinson, Kansas. 11 years’ experi- 

Best of references. Parties want- 
ing interest-bearing securities that are secure, please 
write me oy infor mation 

BUNKER, Hutchinsor, Kan. 
LOANS, 
7 Per Cent. and 8 Per Cent. Interest, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 


Long tom rm loans secured upon improved Farm and 
City Pruperty. Interestepaid promptly semi-anually. 


ornee mdence solicited. 
os B. STODDARD, Loans and Real Estate. 


Reference: Ist National Rank. Trinidad. Colo. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


No. 41 Wall St., New York. ° 
9 
$0:008 
LeGAas C.MURRAY, Frosidens. 
Eivk% P_ OLCOTT, Vice-President. 
TEN RY C. HOPKINS, ‘Assistant Cashier. 
Tranaacts @ Ganaral Rankin Roeinace 


Realty. Choice investments made for non- 














upw: Improved prope: rented now for 10 per 
cent. the city and coun jes, 
garden, fruit, hop, n 


uining properties. Write E. Ff. Rassel! & Co., Tacoma, Wash. 


“Notice to Investors. 





power. 
only city in the United States ‘of 12,000 population that 
bas ten miles of Electric Le et ad In operation and 
under construction, ten_ miles of sewer and twenty 
miles of water mains. Kearney hasgrown from 3,600 
to 12,000 population in five years. For full particu- 
lars and printed maps address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co. 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recog 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
—o offered to the publi ic. 


Meare. | Hiram Dewing & Son, New Yor te 
wt Morton, Bliss & Oo.. Mn York C 
G. f the Chemical Nationa) 


y-. 
F. D. Grey. Esq., % the National Safe Deposit Com 


rey 
- Smit th Eean No. 45 Milk St.. Boston, Mass. 
vaso th + 1-4-4 nks and a throughout 
e 
Correspondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
A.A. COFFIN, Treaaurer. 








better securities offered investors Best. o' 
and Western references furnished if Geetred Cor- 
res meee preagenes. Write fers pegtoues. 
meren, Tress. 


Pres 
¥. A. SMITH. 4 Milk Street, Boston. 


Money Making a Science. 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road to 
Wealth, send for Pamphlet, Maps, etc. 


T.A. WOOD 
Room No. |, Odd Fellows Building, 
PURTLAND, OREGON. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


Eugene 2, Cole 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F’R, 
STEAM PQWER PRINTER, 
* LITHOGRAPHER 
Supplies Busine ipm 
Pathe ovary variecy oF work ty abors 


finch Complete outftn of trat™clase tration: 


Wiliam Dteet. 











NOTICE, 


The First National Bank, located at Mason, in the 
State of Michigan, is closing up its affairs, its corpo- 
rate existence having expired at close of business on 
the 28th day of October. 1890. All note-hoiders and 
others, creditors of said A ati are theref 
hereby notified to present the notes and other claims 
against the Association for payment. 


H. L. HENDERSON, Cashier. 
Dated Oct. 29:h, 1890. 


WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE OORN PALACE CITY OF THE WORLD, 
Pepulation, 45,000. 
Acts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
profitabie investments. Write for iptormation. 
The United States Government 
tester failed to crush the sample of 
Sioux Falls stone sent to Washington 
to be tested. It exists in endless 
This city 
has a water-power with a fall of 95 
feet within the City Limits. 
It is a Manufacturing Center. 











quantities at Sioux Falls. 


It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Railroad Center. 

New manufacturing industries with 
aggregate capital of Millions of Dol- 
lars have been located here during 
the year 1890. 

Do you wish to help build a great 
City? 

Write to 


THE NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, or to 
Wm. S. WILTiAMs. Pres’t. Hartford. Conn. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1890. 
ital subscribed.............. $2,000,000 00 


,000, 
396,716 85 
1,168,685 04 








Ca 
Paid in (cash)...........-.-..- 
Surplus and undivided profits. 
BOBOES. «oc ccccccccccccccccccccccecs 1 


The weli-known firm of accountants. Barrow 
Wade, Guthrie & Cu.. of London, Manchester and 
New York, upon auditing the accounts of the Com- 
pany as published June “S0th, 1890, ap, ended thereto 
the foilowing certificate 

Having examined the books of the 
Equitabie Mortgage Company, we here- 
by certify that the foregoing accounts 
and statement are in contormity there- 
with, and we believe that the accounts 
fuliy and tairly represent the poxition of 
the Company as on the 30th June, 1890. 

BARROW, WADE, GULHRIE & CO. 

New YORE, 16th Oct.., 1590. 


6 PER CENT. BORDS AND DEBENTURES 
4 T CENT TV ICATES, RUNNING 


A RS" 
BOUGHT AND SO Lb. 


FFICES: Z 
New York. 208 Broadway. London. England. 
Phila... 4th and Chestnut st. Berlin, Germany. 
Boston 117 Devonshire St. Kanasae City, Missour 


NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN CC,, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Capital paid in, . . $1.000,000 .00. 
Debentures. Short-time Notes, Instalment Bonds. 
Correspondence solicited, 

L, F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY 


A. J. DEAN. ‘t Vice-Pres’ts. 
WS STREETER. 


MISSOURI TRUST CO., 
SEDALIA, MO. 

This company was organized in 1880 under the ex- 
cellent laws of Missouri governing Trust Compoutes. 
Is the only qmeeey m Centra! Missouri authorized 
to act as Trestee and *urater of estates. 
Has $200,(00 I = Sap capital and $25,U00 ore, 
Loans on rea 
attention given to invest'ng Church 

me t Funds, Soticits correspondence with persons 
having estates to manaze or money to invest. 

rite for particulars and references, 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 Broadway. 


Rutrance through the Rank. 


THE SIOUX ay he AN AND INVEST 
aC CATTLE 

farmers #1x 

them to be fed for market 


The best references ¢ iven. Dorrespondesce sonata 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... ..-$800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL..-...- . .-.----§600,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connectiont Trustecs, 





























(Hanever Square), X.Y. 





Bawcoutors, ctc.,can invest in these bonds. 
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We have a number ot splendid farms for sale around in an the great thing to 
STAUNTON, Vinaimia, | COMfortInvestment| C A LIEM|"Y’ te teat in a 
anak row ¢ of tay ~ } 4 Rag growing. aA comes from its being ab- Investment, rather 

parte of the tn Augusta County is the richest 


Vv 
Weeki i isthe largest My: in the Valley of Vir- 
gut .. Lands are cheaper than they will ever be 


'P. E. WILSON & CO., 


120 WEST MAIN ST., STAUNTON, VA. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 











than high rate of interest. 
solutely safe and regular- | We have loaned in twenty years 


iy yielding a good retum. | TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS 


Our Securities fulfil these requirements. | witnont toss to any customer. 


Let us tell you what we can do for you in the way 
of something not only safe, but paying a good rate 
of interest. 








None of our customers are wait- 





Batablished............5....ccccccceceeeees 1857. 
ing for their interest. 
REAL ESTATE BOUeNT pnd SOLD New York Manager, Philadelphia Managers, ad 
PROPERTY RENTED gat coreg F. E. MAINE, Auburn, N.Y. B. F. GLENN & SON. American Investment Co., 





150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


TAXES se looked after and 10°: 97% 8% 7 E. 8. Ommaney, A. L. ORMSBY, Vice- 


2 

On CITY MORTGAGES: Le ent. __H. E. SIMMONS, § Preat’s. 

LOANS seas * erm of years TACOMA INVESTEENT CO. Tanase wan =| THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Of, GUARANTEED. Crap 1 
you ne MONEY 

Orinstn MORTGAGES é TO IN s) oars successful experience. |S —— Bonds, Fitteea 

et e MROBERT P MAYNAKD. Secretary. 

FARMS CITY PROPERTY 40 0 0 000 lavestment Bankers & Loan “an WILLIAM Wint HENRY. Jr. ROBERT L. DULANY 


CAPITAL PAID Ups $140,0 
JOHND.KN oxeco 
Always to be had of us at 6 and 7 per cent. 


000. 
ost: conservative f wd 
nteed 
_\°hnd remitted cout-oupealty. Cotested 




















[4 
of any city in the United States. The year is 


present 
full of eg to this oung city, and will prove the 
best in its h do « strictly commission 
business oy 4 a thorough acquaintance with 
values in all 7 Write for any information or 
statistics aon 
HENRY & DULANY. Duluth, Minn. 


The ordinary living expenses of a family of five per- - GUARANTEED 
sons, living in the customary manner of the American 
people, amounts to not less than $1,500 per year. It A Much Larger Profit — 
would require nearly $40,000 in government bonds to Estate ior a'auare of the ond collide Wen 

»sroduce this income. Ten acres of land in the Willamette antes thar investor's sare shall no ‘be le as 

alley planted to prunes, with an ordinary cfop, at ordi- | cfUontractand assure ’ yourself through our 
nary prices, will net more than $1,500, after paying for all | "***en°e* ‘Bt our euaranty Is of value. 
labor placed thereon. Youcan buy this land of the Oregon | RICHARDSON, DAY & COQ., 


Land Company of Salem, Oregon, in tracts of ten acres 104 and 105 Palladio Building, 
or more at from $55 to $75 per acre. Duluth, Minn. 


~ Luray, Virginia. 


THE VALLEY LAND AND IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


OWN AND CONTROL 


2,500 Acres of town lands laid out in beautiful Villa Sites. 

8,000 Acres Mineral Lands, containing Valuable Iron, Manganese, Asbestos and Copper. 
Also ene of the greatest natural wonders on the face of the earth—the famous Caverns of Luray. 

Another valuable addition to the Company’s property is the Luray Inn, the fivest and best 
conducted Hotel in the South. A recent writer has said the following of Luray: 


‘* While there are a hundred things that might be said in all truth in Luray’s praise, there are only half a dozen which I 
can now incorporate into this article without making it so long as to cause the average reader to shrink from its perusal. One 
of the most important points about the place is, that the topography of the company’s lands makes it possible to build hundreds 
of factories out of sight of the select residence section, and wit th ground close at hand for the operativee. ‘rhese factory sites lie 
to the northward, and the prevailing southern winds will carry their smoke away from the residences, south of the Inn. The 
correctness of this position is proved by the fact that no smoke or odor from the tannery has ever been perceptible at the Inn, 
which is only balf a mile away. Another practical advantage of the same kind arises from the direction of the large, swift-flow- 
ing stream that runs across Luray. Thus the charm of the land above the Inn, even from the standpoint of the most fastidious 
and zwsthetic of home-seekers, will not in the least be marred by the construction of furnaces and factories along the railroad on 
the other side of the present town, which will always be a dividing line between the industrial district and that to be occupied 
by aristoc ratic homes. 

** Thus we have not only a location famous for its health and beauty, but resources to sustain alarge population, and, better 
than both, a strong company to utilize every advantage. The outcome will be many industrial plants. There is a gap in the 
mountain for a direct air-line railroad to Washington, which it is alleged the Norfolk & Western people will utilize so as to es- 
cape paying tribute to other lines on their Washington business. In this connection it must be borne in mind that the Norfolk 
& Western is now virtually owner of the Shenandoah Valley, which it will use from Roanoke to Luray for its Washington 
traffic. At present Luray has only the Shenandoab Valley road, but that road is being managed so as to give the place excep- 
tional advantages as compared with other towns having only a single line of rail. The fact is, the Norfolk & Western is the 
most active town-building railroad conipany in America. Another new road from Luray that will surely be built is westward 


to the coal fields. As I happen to know that such a line will pay, I feel safe in saying it will surely be built, especially since 
this Valley Land & Improvement Co, is ready to promote the scheme.” 


The future prosperity of Luray is so well assured that investments may be made here with 
the utmost profit and safety. 


Send for descriptive pamphlets which will interest and hold your attention. 
Yor full particulars write to 


T. E. McoCORKLE, Secretary, 
PHE VALLEY LAND AND IMPROVEMENT COMPANY. 


D. F. KAGEY, President. LURAY, Page Co., 
G. C. MARSHALL, Vice-Prest. and General Manager. Virginia. 

















December 18, 1890. 


TRINIDAD. 
W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 





AD, COLORADO. 
a. hy A sin a a ty aw ny 215 feet 
‘o + rent, A Tie wo handsome a “ 
ment. lleng estabii tenants 


ith base 5 

monthly rental $275. Price (aoe. balance 

on good, time wivh 8 per ce tntoreet”® Pats perfect. 
property will double wien afew years. 


ee 


© Penh Engy . ee AND vee 
vce at Law, 
a 
References. etic Natio aCe: Washington 
ational Bank of Tacoma. 


UNION INVESTMENT CO. 
Nat'l Ba Real Estate 
Herts. | Capital, $1,000,000{ ease 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Seven per cent. investment secured b 
Business Property centrally located, wit 
50 per cent, of the net profits to the investors. 

Recommended by Bankers and Business 


men of Kansas vy : 
National Bank Stock—8 per cent. divi- 
dends. 
Free of taxes. Seud for circulars. 


OF Pace Trees} Union Investment Co, 
® PER CENT. QUARANTEED. 


tn lienon Real Estate Worth 50 Times Amoant 
Loan. as Government Bonds. Limited 
Amount 0 offered. Write for Particulars and Refer- 


UNi0N | BANKING CO., Aberdeen, So. Dak. 


PIERRE. 


il. Armour, o' fy inthe says: ** PIERRE will 
wet ony next la: sity in the Missouri Valley.” Pop- 
ulation to-day 5,000, u: ago 2,500. 
A wonderfully fertile ‘country tributary, abundant 
coal within 60 to &% m 
T — of South “Dakota, which in 1888 raised 
! st ushelsof wheat and’ Rw 600,000 bushels of 
=. A State too, that in 1870 h ad 6,000 population 
ed has ever One Thousand Sunday- 


a ERRE isto be toSouth Dakota, what Omaha 
is to Nebraska. Denver to Colorado, Detroit to Mich- 
inne. | sae that is, the commercial and wholesale 
cente 


INVESTMENTS 


A few hundred dollars invested here now, and 
allowed to remain a few years, will both please you 
and surprise you 

I guarantee any poten. 2 rofit of at least S per 
cent. per annum Pleased to correspond 
with parties thinkiug ne -£:t- investments. 


CHAS. L. HYDE, 


PIERRE, S. DAK. 
REFERENCES—Rev. Dr.Wm.H. Blackburn, Presi- 
dent of ty College, Pierre. 
Rey. Dr, James C. Jackson, Dansviile, N. Y. 
R. F. Pettigrew, 0.8. \ -—~ from South Dakota 
B.J.T Pres. 1 Bank of © ce. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 


























H 
a f- _ Gibetary country, which 
isin the infancy of development. Duluth 1s nereas- 
in population f the rate of nearly TEN THOU- 
ND a year, and such wonderful growth insures 
. tan vance in real estate. Write for reading 
mater, andif you wish to invest, tell us how much, 
and we wil send full information. with maps, etc. 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duiuth. Minn. 





H. A. DeLAND hasthe most complete and ex- 
tensive assortment of Real Estate of any one in 


FLORIDA — J Tnrge trac A 


ormore. Much of this is at very great Nengaere. ( = 
on easy terms. For further rficulars, call o7 r 
address. H. A. DELAND, DeLand, Florida, 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE OITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in ae 
Increase in olicies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance im force 


GEO. H. BUBFORD, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH 
A. WHE LWHIGHT. A istant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 


of Le pCanoeny. = is easier to place insurance on 
this plan than on any plan ever before eGerel., and 
the Sree pasate is is the. most liberal and equitable con- 


bones busin Fines les. 

ED SUCCESS already achieved by this 
mee ws that it fills a want long felt by the ; i 
&bO sveann ahaare desiring t to ron the Com- 


nany are inert YY. Super- 














cles, at ieee Office. 








THE NEW ENGLAND SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST CO. 


L. B. IMBODEN, President, E. E. PERKINS, Vice-President, W. F. FORBY, Cashier. 





Capital Stock, $2,000,000. 
Forth Worth, Texas, {20%0%,"" 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Paid in, $500,000. 


Solicit Capital for TEXAS Investments. Offer nothing but Texas securities. Write us for information. 


COMMERCIAL PAPER, BANK STOCKS, CITY, COUNTY AND TOWN BONDS. 


VENDORS’ LIEN NOTES, 


Debentures running from six months to two years, 7 per cent. 


Invest with experienced people. The 
Address *! 


anagement of this company is cautious, safe and conservative, 


NEW ENGLAND SAVINGS BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, FORT WORTH, Texas. 


2 PSI » 








December 18, 1890, 


Subject to call. 


For one year or more. 





inent c! en, edu- 
Down ei 5 
IDENT TRUST CO., 
36 BROMFIE 7 ROSSOW MASS. 





PUGHT SOUND 


Loan, Trust & Banking Co., 
Whatcom, Wash., 8 i, Mortgages on real 


estate drawing g, interest. We guar- 
antee principa 7 and % ana interes. We 


lingham Bay Nat. 


for information. (Paid-up Capita! $1 25,000.) 


afeSecurities 


RANKING NEXT TO GOVERNMENTS IN 
POINT OF SAF£CY, AND NOT FLUCTUATING 
MATERIALLY, WE HAVE A LARGE LIST OF 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, 


COUNTY, CITY, AND SCHOOL, PAYING THE 
INVESTOR FROM § TO 6 1-2 PER CENT. 
PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


S. A. Kean & Co., 


BANKERS, 
CHICAGO. 115 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 
A SAFE INVESTMENT. 








—= of the value of the property, which is ra) iy 
is less ae 


and safe bus uo 2 ae loans 
among the Sess tin oe market. 

rom ptly paid . Aes York exchan, 
ars a. 6 NEHAHA TR 
Sioux Falls, S. 


(873. HST MORTGAGES 890 


RTIFIED — 
wondone 
dance an Relia 


are 
Its coupons are 
. For particu- 
sT CO PANY, 








rite, investigate. we Satisfied, and then 
Command ARs Service 


SH & BARTLETT, 


324 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Kansas City Investments. 


Money loaned at profitable rates on safe secu- 
rities, running from six months to five years. Full 
particulars furnished on application. 


ALBERT E. BLANCHARD, 


405, 406 & 407 American Bank Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


THE TIME TO INVEST 


In Salem, Virginia, is new for safe and reliable 
profits. Do you know how steadily values are ad- 
vancing inthe iron and coal region of Southwest 
Virginia? 

For particulars, write to 


WM. McCLANAHAN &@& CO., 
Salem. Virginia. 


M.H. Fitch & Son 8s 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


Twenty years’ a 
Banking and Real Est: 
ans made on the most conservative basis for non- 
residents, to net investors 8 per cent. Payable semi- 
omy. 
e invite gpapempentenes, and can submit convinc- 
ing facts and fi 
eferences : base. National Bank, 
any Bank in Pueblo, Col. 


8” PUEBLO COLORADO, - 




















Large experience in 


New York, or 


8% 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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ELECTIONS. 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE MasouaL name) 
OF THR CITY OF New YorE, 


if bel ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS 
of this Bank will take place on TUESDAY, Janu- 
ary 13th, 1891, at the banking-house, 128 Broadway. 


Polls open from 12 M.to 1 P.M. 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


N°: 1393.—-THE BANK OF NEW YORK, NaTIonaL 


BANKING ASSOCIATION, New YORK, December 
10th, 1990.—The annual election for Directors of this 
bank will be held at the banking-house, No. 48 Wall 
Street, on Tuesday, January 13th, h91. The polls 
will be open from 12 to | o’clock. 

E. 8S. MASON, Cashier. 


THE CENTRAL WATIOuAL BANK, 
OF THE CL’Y OF NEW YORK, 
NEW YORK, December 9th, 1890. 
= ANNUAL mLBO TION for Directors ‘of this 
be held at the peaking: house, 320 
mreeaway. on Tuesday. Jenmary 13th 
Polls open from 12 M, to! P. 
EDW'D S SKILLIN, Cashter. 


mp SICAL BATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
.- The annuai election for Di- 
rocseee of this ban’ 17 the ensuing year will ve held 
the bank house, = 270 a, on Tuesday, 
the 13th day hours of 
one and two o’clek, P.M. 
WM.J. QUINLAN, JR.,Cashier._ 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK. seit. 1000 


mber x 
Te ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STUCK- 
holders of this Bank for election of Directors 
will be held at the bafiking-house on Tuesday, the 
ry, = January, 1891, between the hours of 12M. 
a CHAS.H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK, " 
20 rat STREET. 
w YORK, Dec. 30th, 1890 
mpeeroantcare TOR DIRECTORS OF 
TUESDAY, Jan. 13th, 189 tol P. 
Isaac H. WALKER, - Unsbier. 
THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, | 
191 BROADWAY, } 
New YOrE, Dec. lith, 1890. i 
HE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS @F 
this Bank will be held at the banking-house 
on TUESDAY, Jan. 13th, 1891, between the hours of 
12M. and 1 P.M. F. B. SCHENCK, Cashier. 























. DCW 














NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ fay Duevene BANK, } 
EW_ YORK, Dec lth, 1890. 
-_ ANNUAL ELEC tion FOR DIRECTORS OF 
this Bank, will be held at the banking house, 
No. 12% Bowery, on TUES Day. sen. 1éth, 1891, 
between the hours of 12M. and l 
wm on "CHASE, Cashier. 


HE ANNUAL MBEESING OF THE STOCK. 
the NATIONAL PARK BANK 
New York, for the cecten of Directors for the ao 
ensuing: will be held at the banking rooms. Nos. 214 
and 215 Broadway, on TUESDAY, Jan. 13th, 189), 
from twelve to one o’clock. 
GLORGE 8S, HICKOK, Cashier. 





stimulated resis but not to such an ex- 
tent as to relieve manufacturers from the 
burden of congested stocks. 

— EEE 


READING NOTICES. 


HELLMUTH COLLEGE. 


enn 18 college, whose card appears in another col- 

mn, has long erjoyed a high reputation among the 

¢ citizens <; ~ vg i! and many young ladies from 

the Uni States have received their education 
within its Swe 


GINGERSNAPS. 
E cup of molasses, 1 pap toda, te cup shorten- 


On 
ing, 1 heaping eS o acupful 
of cold water? add flour enough to na ay dough, 
best re- 











roll thin, cut, ‘and bake in quick oven. r 

suits follow the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. For the 
cure of scrofula and ecrofulous humo is medi- 
cine has, in thousands of cases, _— health to 


STAUNTON, \ VIRGINL. IA. 


THE attention of the readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT is vailed to the advertisement of Messrs. P. E. 
hich appears in another column. 
Those who are seeki investments will do well to 
communicate with the above-mentioned firm who 


prompt attentior. 7a 
THE NEW YORK LEDGER. 


Is there a man, woman or child living en this con- 
tinent who has net heara of The New York Ledger? 
Possibly there may be, but it is safe to say that they 
are very few in numbers. The New York Ledger of 
to-day is not. by any manoer of means The New York 
Ledger of a few years since, so that if any of our read- 
ers say: “ Oh, yes! | know The 


» New York Ledger,”’ we 
bex to assure them that they do not know The New 





which has just been completed in the Centu ga- 
zine, our readers will understand that Tne New York 
Ledger of to day, by securing the most popular wri- 
vers, is a lite. ary journal of very high character. On 
turning the page, we find thatthe Hon. George Ban- 
croft, and there are few p con pepaes in the United States 
so hono’ and res s he, has a beautifuily il- 
lustrated article g civing a description of the Battie of 
Lake Krie. These two attractions might suffice for 
an ordinary number of a literary weekly, but in ad- 
dition we finda b magnificsorly illustrated poem by 
James Russell Lo his poem was written ex- 
forthe Ledger and it is a very beautiful one 


Of course, the re: rs of THE INDEPENDENT anew 
that Robert G rant, t 3 talented autaor, uever write 
z,and his brilliant 


author of that wonderf ard, 
Preacher.” In addition, Harriet Prescott 3 fford, 
Clara Lanza, Maurice 


Marion Harland, Marquise 
Th George fiederick Parsons and other 





ATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, NEW YORK, 
December ith, 1890.—The Annual Election for 
Directors of this Bank will be held at the banki 
house. No. 40: Broadway, on Le ys gonainy 13t) 
1s¥1, between the hours of 12 M. and : 
D. ©. TIEBOU TL, _ Cashier. — 


MPIRE CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
166 BROADWAY, New YORK. December 4th, 1890. 
—At the annua! electicn for Directors of this Com- 





Rosewell a. Rolston, 


Mahlon $rerr. Henry W. Curtiss, 
Charles H. Kerner, Charles H. Leland, 
William H. Montayne, neler R. 


G. Elishemius, 
David J, Burtis, 


ohn W, Condit. 

For Ipspectors of Electton ter the year 1891: 
Elisha J. Denison, 

Areunah M. artis, Charles L. Flemin, 

Ata meeting of the Board of Directors, held this 
day. Mr. LINDLEY MURRAY, JR., was unanimous- 
ly re-elected President. 

DAVID J. BURTIS, Secretary. 


Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


DURING the early part of the week ru- 
mors affecting the credit of leading dry 
goods houses were still current, the fail- 
ures given in last report apparently en- 
couraging rumor-mongers to bolder ef- 
forts. Fortunately, the week has passed 
over without fulfillment of these dismal 
prognostications, avd at the close there is 
noticeable decidedly more confidence in 
commercial circles, more ‘‘ sweet reason- 











INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up pp $250,000. 


LF eet ge Bonds, secured by improved 
Le ag Lestatel int the richest agricultural section of 


edge short-time 
months, suitable for banks. 
ited. References furnished u; Lappteavion. ae 
en 
Cc. H. ye Vice-President ead Manager. 
First mo: nee loans on Tacoma improved 
property. ma has a pepulation of at 
% least 85,000 andi is rapidly growing. —— 
made on a conservative basis only. 


= oo sub-divisions LF sale at ‘S00 
ards: a large oe 





TTE, Tacoma, Wash. 


DIVIDEND. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
NEw YORK, December 10th, 1890. 
DIVIDEND NO. 89. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PERCENT. 
upen the capital stock of this company, from the net 
earnings of the three ths ending D ber 51,inst., 














payable at the office of the Treasurer on and after the 
lith day of January next, to stockholders of record at 
the close of the transfer books on the 20th day of De- 

cember instant. 
The transfer books will be closed at 3 0’clock on the 
and reopened on the 


thorning of Jan 


Soe 20th inst., 
TER, Treasurer, 





ableness” on the part of the banks, easier 
money all round, and a disposition to;hide 
themselves on the part of those responsi- 
ble for the early week canards. By this 
it is not intended to convey the impres- 
sion that the trade generally is free from 
the inconveniences of a very restricted 
market for commercial paper. These 
still continue, but are much easier borne, 
under the influences of a reviving confi- 
dence, than they were under the depres- 
sion of a growing distrust. Financial 
stringency in different parts of the coun- 
try is paterelly having some effect on 
collections, and these are more irregular 
than a few weeks ago. Yet commission 
houses, importers, and jobbers all report 
that even under normal monetary condi- 
tions they have known just as great an 
irregularity in other years. 


COTTON GOODS, 


The demand for staple cotton goods has 
been generally light throughout and of a 
hand to mouth character for all except 
certain grades of brown sheetings for the 
converting and manufacturing trades. 
This demand has been in some degree en- 
couraged by the easy attitude of sellers 
who have made concessions here and there 
for that purpose. In other directions 
prices have made no material change ex- 
cept in print cloths. Plain and colored 
cottons, prints, ginghams, challies, lawns, 
sateens, etc., have all ruled exceedingly 
quiet, without change. A furtoer reduc- 
tion in print cloths has brought prices 
down to 3c. per yard for 64x64’s and 2{c. 
per yard for 56x60’s, This has somewhat 





prominent writers, contribute short stories or arti- 
cles. There is, too, a greut variety of ms and 
otner interesting reading matter, suitable for every 
member of the household. it would seem from what 
we said above that The New Yerk Ledger of to day is 
vr of y years age. but that the 
position occupied by it is a very much higher, aud we 
are free to say,a much better one. One of the re- 
markabe thiogs about The New York Leager is, that 
it 1s furnished for two dollars a year, and the Pub- 
jishers, Messrs. Robert Bonuer’s sons, 376 William 
Street, N. Y., offer to furnish the paper three weeks 
for ten cents. This of course,is done simply that 
people who do not know The wew York Ledger of to- 
may learn something of it, the probabiities be- 
ing, ot course, that they will become regular sub- 
scribers. Our readers will bear us witness that it is 
not often we give in this column a laudatory notice 
of any other weekly pubdlieation, aad we depart in 
this instance from our custom because the subject 
treated of is worthy of any commendatory words we 
have written. 





NOTICE. 
CHRISTMAS APPEAL FOk CHILDREN. 


CHRISTMAS is the season which should eppecialiy 
be made happy for children, and,above all, tor the 
chiidren of the poor. In New Y ork thousands of aon 8 
and giris, but for the Lodging-Houses of the CHIL- 
DREN’S AID SOCIETY, would be sleeping in boxes and 
barges and cellars, or herding in the densof thieves 
ana vagabonds. ‘| housands of others, but for our In- 
dustriat Schools, woula be roving the streets haif- 
clad and hunery. and growing up to be ignorant, 
vagraat, and criminal. 

We desire at this season to make one happy day for 
these littie victims of poverty and misfortune, with 
presents, clothing, dinners, food, shoes, and the hke 

ifts. Above all, we wish to present @ HOME to the 

omeless. 

TWEN1Y DOLLARS will place a homeless waif ina 
distant comfortabie home. 

FrrTy DOLLARS will put shoes on fifty bare-footed 
little ones. 

ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS will provide nourishing 
hot dinners for two hundred hungry children for a 





month. 
Who wil) help to make Christmas happier for the 
poor 


Cc. LORING BRace. SECRETARY, 
ildren’s Aia society, 
Station “D,” 24 St. Mark 8 Place, New York. 
December, 1890. 

Gitts of Brovisions pea clothing may be sent to the 
Central Office, No. 24 St. Mark’s Piace, New York 
pan Ne wiil be called for. if the address be for- 
warded. 

Donations of money may be enclosed to any of the 
undersighed; if in chec«s or —— orders, made 
payable to GEORGE 8S. CuE, 

WM.A. BOOTH. “Presid 
Third National Bank, 
Nassau Street, New York. 
GEORGE S. COE, T° easurer, 
—/? Exchange National Bank, 


way, N. Yor 
C. LORING BRACE, SECRETARY. 
























Cush Sols 
EMBROIDERED 


AND 


BROCADED 
Crepe, Mousseline Soie, 


Gaze and Grenadine. 


Fresh importation of the 


most stylish 
NOVELTIES 


received this season for 


BALL & EVENING DRESS 
Proadevary HK 19th 


NEW YORK. 


FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


A special line of Duchesse Lace 
Handkerchiefs, in Fancy Boxes, at 
$2.50, $3, $4 up to $10 each. 

Point Lace Handkerchiefs from $10 
to $25 each. 

Ladies’ Handkerchiefs plain hem- 
stitched. and white or colored em- 
broidered, per half dozen. in fancy 
boxes, #1, $1.25, $1.50. 

Ladies’ Handkerchiefs, fine em- 
broidered, white or colored, one or 
two in each box, $1, $1.25, $1.50, up 
to $3. 

Gentlemen’s Hemstitched, plain 
and colored borders; per half-dozen 
$1.50, $2. $2.50. 

Children’s colored border, per half- 
dozen, 25 cents.40 cents, and 65 cents: 
Misses’ Hemstitched and Embroid- 
ered. $1, $1.25, $1.50 up to $3. 


James McGreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


JACKSON'S, 


IMPORTERS AND RETATLERS OF 


DRY GOODS, 


Black Dress Goods, Silks, Fancy Goods, 
Hosiery, Laces, Trimmings, Suits, Cloaks, 
ete , ete. 


MAIL ORDERS. 


Having thorough- 
ly reorg+nized our 








— ey e ng cob 
we & 

able to till all ‘orders 

with the greatest 


promptness and care 
New vork being the 
cheapest market in 
the country, lacies 
shoulda not be slow 
to avail themselves 
of purchasing there- 
from when the op- 
. portunity is offere 
All mail orders re- 
ceive immediate at- 
tention, 


SAMPLES 


—— 
xy or any desired in- 
-—— formation will 
cheerfully furnished 
Prices will always be found the lowest. 

The feature of this department is the sending of 
goods, Free of »il Mail or Kxpress charges, 
within 100 miles of New York, and all purchases 
amounting to $5.0) or over free to any part of the 
Cnited Stats. 





Thus purchasers will receive their goods 
at exactly the same prices as though they 
had visited our store. If goods are not 
found satisfactory the 
funded, 


All our departments are complete with 
full assortments of the most desirable and 
seasonable goods at the very lowest prices, 


JACKSON’S, 


money will be re- 








177 BROADWAY, NEW YORE orry, 
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HANNIGAN & BOUILLON, 


943 & 245 Grand Street, New York. 


BRANCHES: 


2,665 3d AVE, COR. 142d ST., N.Y., AND 721 BROAD ST., NEWARK, N.J- 





For the next week and until Christmas we take a new 
departure, to give our customers. 


WNLIVE HOLIAY BAUAN 


We have specially cut prices to nearly 1-2 in 


CLOAKS, SUITS, AND DRESS GOODS. 


Caretul attention to the prices quoted below places a sensible, 
lasting Christmas present within the reach of the finances of all. 


DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT 
For $1.50 


For $1.75 


jent material for full Suit of 54-inch ALL- 
Wool HABIT CLOTH, St-toek ALL-WOOL PLAID 
CHFVIOT, 54-inch BEAVY TRICOT in rich cloth 
colorings. Either worth more than double the price. 


For $2.50 


Sufficient material for full Suit, Sine ALC wool 

MAN CLOTH, tn all shades; 40 inch LLIN | 
BORDERED HENHIETTAS, 42-inch HOMESPUN 
Goods sold freely at Suc. a yard 


For $2.98 


Material for full Suit of 40-in. SCOTCH TARTAN 
PLAIDs, 11 styles. 

42-in. ALL-WOOL SUITING CLOTHS, in every 
shade. 


#-in. Fine BRITISH HENRIETTA, in all colors 
and evening shades. A bargain never before offered. 


For $4.50 


Material fur full Suit of 35 styles of Heavy Silkand 
Wool FRENCH TARTAN PLAIDS. 
% pie~ | JAC a RD BORDERED HENRIETTAS, 
dats yard. 
00 IMPORTED EMBSOIDERED ROBES, worth up 
oe. 


to $15 
For $6.50 


We will give material for full Suit and Vhoice of our 
finest DRESS GOODS, 2% pieces 44 in IMPORTED 
faBT CLOTH, 10 pieces AEP OE UD) et 
finest imported. SI WA HENRIETTA, alli 
shades and Biack, a guitisas of all descriptions 
sold up to $1.50 a yard. 


HOSIERY, LACES and FANCY GOODS 


200 doz. men’s COLORED CASHMERE \% HOSE, 
1He.; worth 29c. 

Men’s heavy vatural REINO SHIRTS, 25c., 
39c., and 50c.; worth doubl 

Men’s extra heav, pagers) SCARLE T and WHITE 
ins 6 alro CAM HAIR SHInTS and DRAW- 
ERS 75c.. 9c. vS1. 25 up to 82.5%. 

Men’s plain and fancy EMBROIDERED SATIN 
+ ty 75c., $1.25, $1.75; worth $1.45 


Ladies’ RIBBED JERSEY VESTS, 25¢c.; also a 
manufacturer's fuil line of samp.es, at less than half 
price 

Special offering in rama RIBBED ALL-WOOL 
HOSE, t#e.; worth 27c 

A lw copaignmens of imported French and Ger- 
man Pe and TOY- for the holicays. rrench 
— VOLLS, jointed, 1c. and 49c. each; cost 

ou 


French KID BODY DOLLS, 35c., 49c., V5c., 
and $1.10; leas than cos 

Elegantly dressed nuseu ry DOLLS. 59c. 
SOc. each; half vaiue. 0 ¥Be., 

French, German and American TOYS Bargains 
ali through tnis department. Don’t fail to visit it. 





CLOAKS. 


Ladies’ all wool NEWMARKSTS in 
For $3. 98 fits. checks, and,beaver cioths; re- 
duced fron: $8.00. 


Ladies’ all-wool cheviot and beaver 
For $7.98 Goin NEWARK GTS oith notre 
shawl collar, raised shoulders, satin faced; reduced 
from $12.50. 


Ladies’ Seal Plush JACKETS, vest 
For $12. 98 fronts, with Astrakban D rolling col- 
lar, satin lined throughout; reduced from $20.0. 
Ladies’ all-wool Beaver JACKETS, 
For $2. 98 tailor made,revere fionts, Astrakhan 
roll collar, raisea shoulders; reduced from $5.08. 
latter all wool Cheviot REEFER 
For $4. 98 ACKETS with Astrakhan collar and 
fronts, silk owt loops: reauced from $7 50. 


For $1.98, $2.98, $3 98 Children's ali-woo! 
CLOAKS. different styles, manuinamet stock, all 
sizes, 4to 12 years; reduced from $4.00, $5.00. and $8.00. 

Boys’ Wool SUITS, well made and 
For $1.98 lined. All sizes, 4 to 14 years, reduced 
from $3.00. 


. Rose’ Wool OVERCOATS, with Dee: 
tas AA 98 Cape. All sizes, 4 to 4 years, reduces 
rom 8: 


Boys’ SUITS and OVERCOATS, 
For $2. 98 strictly ail-wool cloths, all sizes, 4 to 
14 years, reduced trom $5.00 

Boys’ Blue TRICOT SUITS, manu- 
For $4. 98 tactured from Slater’s strictly all- 
wool Tricot, warranted fast color; all sizes, from 
4 to I4 years, reduced trom $7.50. 


For $1.98 and $3.98 Alljvool, BEAVER 


Suil-size, 
reduced from $3.10 and $6.(0. 


SPECIAL FOR MONDAY ONLY, 


1,000 Ladies’ All-Wool CHEVIOT 
For $2 98 iWerek JACKETS,” Tatlor made 
bound yy with Gilt and Silver Cord, positive- 


ly worth 
FURS, 


wine sale of MUFFS,CAPES and FUR TRIM- 
500 BLACK RUSSIAN HARE MUFFS, 39¢c,, also 
finer grades from 75c.to $1.50. 
so NATURAL LYNX MUFFS, $2.25 to 
PFCIAL.—4# FUR CAPS, comprisin BaRs, 
STR4KHAN. PERSIA AN L AMB 


An elegant assortment of Ladies’, Chhdren’ ’s and 
Men’s WHITE AND COLORED CAMBKIU AND 
LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS, also SILK AANDKER- 
CHIEF» AND MUFFLERS in endless variety. 


HOUSEKEEPING DEPARTMENT. 


Special to housekeepers. Winter is core: & ow 
isyour time. 220 airs 12-4 WHITE BLANKEDPs, tully 
peunds’ weg 10 apd fine CALIFORNIA 

BLAKKETs, sleght: y soiled 
CHOICE FOR $3.79. 
4 ) neegete not to be got again this sea 
ai's, an assorteo Jot extra fine CALIFORNIA 
KETs. IL-4 and 12-4 slightiy soiled; agent’s l'st 
i $7.25, $10.50, $12.50 and $n. . We it sell this 
jot at one-half list petoes, or 5vc, on the dollar. 
26 pairs NOTTIN AM LACE CURTAINS, tape 
edge, full sizes, napa Gries $1.00; 
FOR THIS SALE, 59c. 
1% doz. CHENILLE RUGS, 18x36, well worth 62¢c. 
WILL BE CLOSED AT 65c. 


1,°00 COMF' /RTABLES, in various sizes. styles and 
qualities, irvciudiog extra fine sateeus, sacraficed at 
prices to suit purchasers. 


Our large and finely illustrated Catalogue will be sent free 
on application to persons residing a distance 


from the city. 





Open Evenings Until Christmas. 


HANNIGAN & BOUILLON, 


243 & 245 Grand Strest, New York, and 721 Broad Street, Newark, New Jersey, 





Astronotical Telescopes 


of superior defining power. 


EYE PIECES, etc. 
Manufactured by 
Ww. & Db. MOGEY, 
418 West Z7tn street, New York. 
Send for catalogue. 


TYPE, PRESSES —— MATERIALS 
“Strong Slat” i, Csos, Stands, ete. 
Engravers’ * Machinists’ 
8 Spruce Street, New York. 





MP 8) 





Chas. D: Fredricks, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
No. 770 BROADWAY, 
(CORNER BELOW STEWART’s,) 
NEW YORK. 
INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHS, 





O’NEILL’S, 


Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 





The Largest Retail Dry and Fancy Goods Emporium in this City. 
“HOLIDAY SEASON.” 


The Holidays are at hand, and parents and friends are on the look- 
out for souvenirs. Weare prepared to satisfy every one in this line. 
Our stock of Clocks, Bronzes, Statuary, Lamps, Bisques, Terra Cotta 
Ware, Toilet Articles, Fans, Canes, Umbrellas, Jewelry, Leather 
Goods, etc., cannot be surpassed by any house inthis country. To 
our friends who are looking for presents that will be useful as wellas 
ornamental we would say you will find everything you can wish 
for both in quality and price in our stock of Furs, Fur Garments, 
Dress Goods, Silks, Velvets, Fine Furniture, House-Furnishing 
Goods, China, Glassware, and thousands of other articles too nu- 


merous to mention here. 


H.0’NEILL & CO.,6th Ave., 20th to21st St., N.Y. 





The 


Remington 


has set the copy for writing 
machines for 15 years, 


It is to-day the 


Standard 


and expects in the future, 


as it has in the past, 
to lead all others 


in adding improvements 
to what will always be 


the true model of a 


Typewriter. 
Wyckhoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York. 





Angora 
Suitings 


IN PLAIN COLORS — 
AND FANCY STRIPES 


THE CHEAPEST AND MOST DESIRABLE FABRIC 
MADE FOR 


o& ummet Wear~ 


Send for Sampues to Box 3052, N. Y. City. 


Bed Blankets. 


CLEARING OUT SALE FOR 
THIS SEASON. 


OUR STOCK IS ONE OF THE LARGEST AND 
BEST SELECTED IN THE CITY,IN WHITE AND 
COLORED. 

SPECIAL BARGAINS IN FINE WHITE OF 
EVERY SIZE, INCLUDING CRIB, 36x50, 42x56 AND 
50xt4 INCHES. 

THESE BLANKETS MUST POSITIVELY 
BE SOLD TO MAKE ROOM FOR MAT- 
TINGS NOW ARRIVING, 


H.P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 Canal St,,between Broadway & Center. 








TRAVEL. 


TEXAS and MEXICO. 


St. Louis to Dallas in 24 Hours. 
St. Louis to Fort Wurth in 25 Hours. 


And corresponding'y qu'ck time to all principal 
Texas ani Mexico points. 


““THE TEXAS SPECIAL” 


(Via Iron Mountain Route) 
Saves Passengers from 5 to 12 hours, Through Pu'l- 
man Buffet sleeping Cars, St. Louis to Dallvs. Fort 
Worth, or. Austin, San Antonio and Laredo. 
e 2. ‘Tow NSEND, General Passenger Agent St., 
0. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 


EXCURSIONS. 
All Travelling Expenses Included, 








CALIFORNIA. 


o Parties will bere nt NEW YORK in Janusry in 
MAGNIFICENT VE CUED TRAINS OF PULL- 
M4N PALACE CARS (with liman Palace Dining 
Cars attached), for all tne Principal Citiesa: d Health 
Resorts of — Pacific Coast, The dates and routes 
en J 13. Via Cinci 

ay, January ja Cine — saute 
ville, New O: ete 
Thursday January 15. 


oupons 
on aed tr long or short sojeurns at ail th L ad- 
Ba Aa Comet Seiettrd F x , 7 
her Califernia xcursions. 
February 3 and 12,: March 5 aud 10. — 
ates of Mexico Excursions. January 13; 
February 3; March | 
The naudwich islands. A Party will sail from 
San Francisco February 7, for a trip to the Sandwich 
Islands and the Great Voicano of tlauea, 





Send for descriptive circulars, designatin 





whether book relating to Mexico or Calitornia tours 
is desired, 


RAYMOND & WHITOOMB, 257 Broadway, N. X 
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Susurance. 
CONSOLIDATIONS, LARGE AND 
SMALL 


Apropos of the recent amalgamation 
of the Royal and the Queen, there has 
been some wonderment whether that is 
the beginning of a process of lessening 
the number of competitors by their com- 
ing together. It needs little thought to 
see that to combine small companies is 
an advantage to their stockholders, other 
things being equal, in that one set of ex- 
penses is nearly abolished, because every 
office, however: small, must have its 
‘* plant” in office rent and salaries, and in- 
creasing the volume of business does not, 
or at least never should, increase the 
cost of doing it proportionally. Small 
companies, local companies, companies 
which have a name to live yet are prac- 
tically dead, companies officefed by re- 
spectable gentlemen capable of drawing 
salaries and illustrating deportment but 
incapable of keeping rank with or even 
comprehending progressiveness in ideas 
and methods—such may reduce expenses, 
with advantage to their stockholders, 
by doubling up. On the other hand, 
large capitals are the order of the day, 
and there is a prestige in 9 capital of a 
million and over which counts for con- 
siderable. 

But if the proposition to combine relates 
to large companies, the reasons for doing 
so are not clear. The gain in prestige 
from the larger figures cannot be impor- 
tant. The saving in expenses must be in 
office rent and salary account almost en- 
tirely, for commissions and taxes can 
hardly be affected, and the salary account 
is relatively less in the large than in the 
small companies; for instance, in 1889 the 
salary account of the Knickerbocker and 
Guardian was about 124 and 144 per cent. 
of the premiums of the year, but in the 
Home, which did sixty times as much 
business as one of these and eighty times 
as much as the other, salary account was 
94 per cent. 

The last report of the National Board 
furnishes the following figures of divi- 
dends in American companies: 





No. of 

Year. Cos. Capital. Dividends. Rate. 
1880-"65....... 186 =: $208, 376.735 $22,736,771 10.91 
1865-°70. . . 159 243,203.71 24,958,153 10.26 
1871-"75....... 167 245,706,811 26,781,443 10.90 
1876-"80....... 261 357,207,085 41,464,904 12.29 
er 2738 75,802,152 8,056,869 10.70 
18BY, ... 009-200 238 72,808,580 7,644,160 10.50 
i Ritessec<s% 275 80,544,602 8,108,936 10.06 
eee 269 79,001,285 8,040,961 10.18 
er 285 78,443,436 7,500,270 9.56 
1836... - 283 81,034,757 8,012,707 9.88 
DOB? 0000 ccceee 275 82,848,250 +9924,720 9.57 
MR secs lo. 00% 281 82,( 61,535 7,415,653 9.03 
BED... sc0ss 269 77,121,560 7,639,700 9.98 

$1,743,660,319 $186,340,837 10.68 


On the face of it, this looks well, the 
companies having paid an average of 
over ten per cent. during the last thirty 
years. A business which can yield. ten 
per cent. is doing nicely—and why so 
much grumbling about lowness of rates 
and unprofitableness of results? But 
averages und aggregates commonly fail 
to present the whole case, and altho some 
companies have done better than the 
mass (as must be to make the average), 
many bave dore worse. Moreover, in the 
last decade there has been a net disap- 
pearance from the field of 260 millions of 
capital—more than three and a third 
times as much as now remains in it. 
Moreover, the earnings of capital and 
surplus must be credited with, say, six- 
tenths of the dividends paid, for (as we 
have long ago pointed out) a fire :msur- 
ance company has two functions—one as 
an investment company, and one as a 
dealer in insurance. If, then, we say 
that capital invested in American compa- 
nies has returned only about four per 
cent. out of the business done, the case 
has another look, and we must not over- 
look that this rate has carried with it the 
constant liability of the stock to impair- 
ment, or even to destruction, That the 
stocks, in common with other dividend- 
paying stocks, have maintained a market 
price which brings their net yield down 
to the average—in this case, say, to six 
per cent.—does not affect the liability 
just stated. How much fire insurance 
stock ought to earn, as a fair offset for 
this hazard, is an interesting question 
we do not now discuss; but the relation 
between the dividends, superficially 
oormningsy large, and the disappearance 
of capital, is not hard to perceive. 








In favor of consolidation, even among 
large companies, it may be urged that 
the result is to have one big office, pull- 
ing in only one direction, instead of two 
pulling against each otber. The extrava- 
gance and recklessness of competition, 
rather than the number competing, are 
the desirable factors to reduce, and if 
consolidation will do this it isin so far a 
good thing. But the old maxim about 
railroads, that where consolidation is 
possible competition is impossible, does 
not apply to insurance, that not being 
a monopoly but capable of being 
‘* paralleled” to any extent, and it is not 
at all clear that consolidation will neces- 
sarily lessen the numberinthe field, One 
thing which might be remembered in this 
connection is tbe position of the cfficers. 
When two sets are consolidated into one, 
some must take a lower place, even if 
not left out entirely; then the most nat- 
ural step for the left-out manager is to 
try to utilize his reputation and training 
by organizing a new company, 


Jusurance. 


A LONDON EMPLOYER’S PLAN. 


We find inthe London Review (insur- 
anc ) acircular. issued by the London snd 
India Docks Jsint Committee, setting 
forth the conditions on which laborers 
will be employed. Permanent laborers 
are to have engagements terminable by 
either side, on giving seven days’ notice 
from any pay-day; their wages are to be 
twenty-four shillings per week of six days 
of eight working hours, between six 
A.M, and six P.M., and over-time pay is to 
be at current rates. The class of regis- 
tered laborers are to be eng*»ged by the 
week, the engagement to terminate at the 
end of the week unless notice of renewal 
is given by the company twenty-four 
hours before the end of the week; wages 
of this class, twenty-four shillings per 
week of forty-eight working bours in 
summer, and twenty-one shillings per 
week of forty-two working hours in win- 
ter, with current rates for over-time. The 
class of extra laborers are to be engaged 
by the hour; wages, sixpence per hour 
between six A.M. and six P.M., and eight- 
pence per hour between six P.M and six 
A.M. 

The permanent laborers have some 
special conditions applicable only to that 
one class. Incase of sickness, they are 
to receive half-pay after the first two days 
of absence, during the pleasure of the di- 
rectors, ‘‘on production of medical cer- 
tificate and proof that the subscription to 
an approved benefit society for sick bene- 
fits of 10s. per week is maintained,” 
Three days’ leave of absence annually are 
allowed, in addition to general holidays; 
but the rules do not specify how these 
days are to be selected. A pension scheme 
is provided for the laborers, on a basis 
of allowance, thus; 


At any age, after 15 years’ apm, Od.weekly. 








At 55 years, 25 Od 

t 56 - “. 26 A “ 7s. 6d. “ 
At5ii °* a = 88. Od. bg 
At 58 “ . 28 “ “ Re. ed. “ 
At 5y ad 29 “ Lh Ys, Od. “ 
A.6o “* . 2 « 93.6d. ** 
nea |” “os ° ** 108, Od. . 
At 62 . 30 . “ 108. 6d. 
At6é3 “ gi Mwy ‘118, Od. » 
Ati “ » aes “1s. 6d. . 
Ats “ ae 2 “ “128, Ud. * 


This pension 1s, ‘‘1f incapacitated for 
work by circumstances beyond his own 
control after at least fifteen years’ serv- 
ice,” and it is ‘‘ without deduction from 
wages according to scale”; by which we 
understand that the pension fund is not 
to be provided by retaining any portion 
of the regular wages. This right to pen- 
sion is forfeited only by the laborer’s 
resignation, or by his discharge for fault 
of his own; the right of dismissal for 
misconduct is, of course, retained. The 
qualifications for the permanent laborers 
require them to he between twenty-three 
and thirty years of age, physically sound 
and strong (to be certified by the compa- 
ny’s physician), of good character, ‘‘ and 
members of an approved benefit society, 
subscribing for at least 10s. per week sick 
benefits.” 

The paragraph about ‘‘ union tickets” 
states that ‘‘no examination of these 
tickets 1s to be made under any circum- 
stances on the company’s premises”; 
which means that Unions are to be dis- 
regarded, the company being “ free to 
engage for employment any man suitable 
for the work, non-unionist or unionist, as 
they think best,” 

These provisions seem promotive of 
thrift and self help. The permanent 
laborer must be young and strong, to 
start with, aod must bea member of some 
sick benefit society. Incase of sickness, 
he receives from such society his benefit, 
and as a further inaucement to keep up 
his membership the company promise 
bim half-pay after two days, during their 
pleasure, provided he is really sick and 
has maintained such membersnip. The 
pension does not seem to be conditioned 
upon the maintenance of this member- 
ship, yet the moral effect of it is clearly 





in the same direction, 





INSURANCE. 


THE INVESTMENT FEATURE OF 
LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES. 

Very few Agents or Companies offer 
their policies to-day solely as a protection 
to the family, or dwell upon their adapta- 
tion to that purpose, or urge them for that 
motive. 

The policies, or ‘‘ bonds” or ‘‘ consols ” 
of the eager great rivals are offered as an 
investment to the taker, upon wu figured 
estimate of their future outcome, and are 
urged for the personal profit of the taker, 
In legitimate mutual life insurance, the 
yearly death losses, expenses, and interest 
earnings are carefully adjusted, and the 
result upportioned to each policy, so that 
each person is yearly charged with just 
the yearly cost of carrying his risk, and 
the remainder of bis premium is remitted 
by way of a dividend. He thus knows 
the exact cost of his insurance from 
year to year and pays that, and no more. 

But the ** investment policies,” *‘ bonds”’ 
** consols,” etc., adupt a contrary course. 
The entire annual premium or “‘ instail- 
ment” is to be paid in full, without any 
reduction, for the entire ‘‘ investment 
period,” ten, fifteen, or twenty years. No 
adjustment or apportionment of losses, 
expenses, or earrings is made during that 
period; no dividend declared or paid; no 
means of ascertaining what the cost of 
the operation is from year to year; no 
means of knowing what the real sutcome 
of the speculation is likely to be; for no 
statement of account can be called for by 
any person, either during the * invest- 
ment period” or at its close. The holder 
of the policy or ‘* bond” or ‘‘ consol” has 
to bind bimself in advance in his applica- 
tion, to take whatever ts given him as the 
profits of his venture without account or 
question. 

IS THIS INVESTMENT OR SPECULATION? 

Investment, in the proper apd conserv- 
ative sense, means putting money into a 
scheme of use, the expenses, profits and 
losses of which are well foreseen, the 
fluctuations capable of reasonably safe 

re-determination, and themselves, there- 
ore, capable of being so weighed and bal- 
anced that a profitable result can be fore- 
cast witbin a safe margin. 

Speculation means putting money into 
@ scheme, the expenses, profits, and 
losses of which are not well foreseen, or 
are likely to fluctuate so irregularly, 
widely and uncontrollably that they can- 
not be truly weighed ana balanced, nor 
the outcome brought into any margin of 
safe calculation; a scheme in which gain 
and loss are alike possible, and alixe un- 
certain both as to the fact and the degree 
of either. 

Investment knows and weighs the 
chances and ascertains the balance to be 
safely on the right side. 

Speculation does not know and cannot 
weigh the chances, but simply takes them 
HOW CAN A LI#E INSURANCE COMPANY 

MAKE MONEY? 

It has two toings to do; it has to pay 
losses and expenses, lt charges a pre- 
mium calculated to cover the losses and 
the expenses. It knows from its mortality 
tables what the losses will be, within a 
safe margin; it makes the expenses much 
or little as 1t chooses within certain limits. 
It estimates a percentage which they 
ought not to exceed, and adds that to the 
premiums charged to cover death losses. 

Out of these premiums the company 
pays its yearly deatn losses, its expenses, 
and also furnishes the reserve to provide 
for the greater mortality when its rks 
get older and tor the maturity of the 
endowments. This reserve it cau invest 
until it is needed; and it is therefore 
calculated on the assumption that it will 
earh some certain rate of interest while 
held. 

lf now the death losses have been less 
than the table calied for and the 
expenses have been less than was 
provided for, so much of the premium 
will have been saved, and can be 
returned tothe insurer, But i¢ is not 
a profit to him. It is simply a saving 
from the anticipated cost of carrying his 
insurance. But his insurance is an ex- 
pense to him just as his fire insurance 1s, 
rhe premium returned to him is a reduc- 
tion of the expense, not a profit. 

lr the rate of interest earned is greater 
than that assumed, the excess is in the 
nature of a profit. For example, if the 
company assumes thateach man’s reserve 
is going to earn four per cent., and it 
does earn five per cent., then it puts the 
four per cent. into the reserve, and the 
extra one per cent. is surplus, and can be 
turned back to him with the savings 
from losses and expenses. This surplus 
interest is usually calied a profit, and is 
in the nature of a profit, tho its actual 
use is merely to reduce the cost of carry- 
ing the insurance. It is, however, tne 
only profit there isto the insurer, All 
else 1s cost of insurance; paying ex- 
peoses and helping pay other people’s 
losses until one’s Own time comes when 
others will pay that loss. 

How can tnis operation be converted 
into a profitable investment for the in- 
surer himeelt ? 

lt protects his family and is therefore 
indispensable; but how can he make 








money out of it? 
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EXAMPLES, 
Several of the great companies are of: 
fering under different names the satié 
“investment policy.” ‘‘bond,” etc. For 
illustration of the whole matter we will 
select what is in fact a twenty-year en- 
dowment policy, with no dividends until 
the end of the twenty years, 
THE ESTIMATED ADVANTAGE, 

Take a man aged 380, insuring for $10.- 
000; he is to pay 20 premiums of $496 
each, The policy contract is to pay him 
$10,000 if he lives and keeps up bis policy 
through the twenty years, But the com- 
panies ‘‘estimate” that by leaving all his 
savings and interest earnings with them 
all that time, they may pay him an addi- 
tional $7,060; or a total of $17,060, which 
would be equivalent to compounding his 
payments at 4 92 per cent. 

HOW CAN THEY DO IT AND PAY EXPENSES? 


This rate of interest, 4.92 per cent., is 
more than the average rate these com- 
panies are now earning on’ their assets. 
Bat, aside from that fact, the expenses of 
the business and the death losses have 
first to be paid. 

In these particular companies, the ex- 
pense ratio is about 20 per cent., or 1-5ih of 
their entire income. Out of every dollar 
of premium and every dollar of interest, 
twenty cents is taken for expenses, leav- 
ing only eighty cents of cash to pay losses 
and provide the final payment. That is, 
out of each premium of $496 these com- 
panies can use for the fulfiliment of their 
contract and ‘‘estimates” only $396.80. 
This would have to be compounded at 
6.83 per cent. to produce the estimated 
$17.060, if no expense came out of the 
interest; but 1-5th of that goes to ex- 
penses also, so that to realize the $17,- 
060 and pay expenses, the premiums 
must be compounded at 8 54 per cent., or 
greatly more than the rate they are now 
earning. 

HOW MUCH CAN THEY DO? 


These companies, under present condi- 
tions, can hardly hope to decrease their 
expense account or to earn more than 5 
per cent. intérest on their assets for the 
next twenty years. Assuming that they 
are certain to earn that much, and taking 
out 20 per cent. of premiums and of in- 
terest for expenses, and providing for ex- 
pected losses, the result at the end of the 
** investment period” would be just $10,- 
817 instead of the ‘‘estimated” $17 060, a 
skrinkage of $6 243; a result not equal to 
the premiums compounded at 1 per cent. 
In what sense can this be called a profita- 
bie investment for one’s self? How can 
apy purely financial operation—one that 
is not a manufacturing, mining, or other- 
wise productive business adventure—that 
has to bear such an expense account, be 
considered as a profitable investment? 
HOW CAN THEY MAKE UP THE SHRINKAGE 

OF $6,243, 

to realize which would require them not 
only to do business without any expenses 
at aljl, but also to earn for 20 yearsa 
greater rate of interest than they have 
any reasonable hope of doing? 

THE EXACT EFFECT OF THE EXPENSE 

COUNT OF THE INVESTMENT. 

These companies, baving to use 1-5th 
of every premium and interest payment 
for expenses, and earning, say even 5 per 
cent, interest, can be certain of producing 
no more than $10,817 in 20 years. 

A savings bank, paying its depositors 5 
per cent. interest, after paying its slight 
expenses, could take the same premiums, 
pay the sawe losses, and return at the end 
of 20 years $15,997 instead $10,817. 

A savings bank, paying only 4 per cent. 
interest, could take the same premiums, 
pay the same losses, and return at the end 
of 20 years $14,174 instead of the life in- 
surance company’s $10,817. 


THE WHOLE TRUTH IS 

that no fioancial operation which has to 
bear life insurance expenses can or ought 
to be called an investment; and that no 
man can justify his judgment as an in- 
vestor when he pays life insurance ex- 
penses for the accumulation of bis money, 
or for any other purpose than providing 
his family the protection they need and 
cannot get otherwise than through life 
insurance, Itis a financial absurdity. 

But the question still remains: how do 
these companies which spend 1-5ch of their 
entire income for expenses and can earn 
certainly no more than 5 percent. for 
the next 20 years, and so cannot safely 
promise to return more than $10,8i17— 
and really do contract to return only 
$10,000—expect to make the $6,243 more 
than their true apparent ability to earn, 
and $7,060 more than they dare contract 
to pay? 
THIS IS WHERE THE SPECULATION COMES IN, 

And it 18 this: they know that sowe will 
die during the 20 years; they expect that 
some, possibly a considerable number, 
will have to let their policies lapse during 
that time, some of them, perhaps, atter 
making large payments. So it is agreed 
that each policy-holder will leave all his 
surplus earned on his policy year by year 
with the company for 20 years; if he dies 
during the time, it is to be forfeited to the 
company; if he lapses, it it also forfeited; 
and there is forfeited besides, all of his 


AC- 





reserve unless he applies for a paid-up 
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icy within six months, in which case 
forfeits about one-third of his reserve 
in addition to all his surplus. 

This is the speculation; and, for the 
sake of it, the insured pays each year 
more than the yearly cost of his insurance 
by the amount of surplus earned or 
saved, and runs the risk of losing it all 
f he dies or lapses; and he also runs the 
risk of losing all, or a considerable part 
of the paid-up insura?ce which he would 
otherwise get for his family in case of 
lapse, in the hope that he won’t die or 
lapse, and will share the forfeitures of 
those dying and lapsing; and in the hope 
that these forfeitures will be so large that 
he will make money thereby. 

Evidently, this scheme is totally op- 
posed in spirit to true life insurance, and 
could not be understandingly engagec in 
by any man solicitous for the thorough 
protection of his famuly, or at all scrupu- 
lous about stripping other families of 
their protection, or by one at all careful 
to pay for his insurance only what it 
costs, or desifous of knowing what it is 
costing year by year. 

But, granting a man’s willingness to 
speculate with family protection, for the 
sake of a result whicn, if realized, is only 
4.92 per cent, annual interest on his pay- 
ments, 


WHAT ARE THE PROBABILITIES OF SUCCESS? 

We can judge only by tne past. Iwo 
of these companies have been engaged al- 
most exclusively in this speculative hfe 
insurance for twenty years already. For 
nearly ull that time they forfeited all the 
reserves of lapsing policies as well as ail 
the surplus. But they are settling now 
the surplus on policies which have re 
ceived, or are supposed to have received, 
the forfeitures of the entire reserves and 
surplus from lapses for the last twenty 
years; and the surplus being now paid 1s 
only about 50 per cent. of the * esti- 
mates” of surplus on which these policies 
were sold twenty years ago. Either the 
forfeitures have been much less than was 
estimated, or else the expense account 
has overcome tne speculetion; one or the 
other. 

But these companies now profess to for- 
feit on policies now being written only 
about one-third of the reserve instead of 
the whole of it as formeriy. Yetthey are 
*egumating” that the results of these 
policies twenty years hence which can 
share in the forfeiture of only one-third, 
will be as great as are the present resuits 
ot tne policies which are sharing in the 
forfeiture of the whole reserve for the 
last twenty years. They estimate thata 
part will produce as much as the whole. 
‘Ine old ** Full Tonune” policies—in which 
all reserves as weil as all burpius on lapses 
were forieited—are yielding only 50 per 
cent., or less, of the ** estamated” surplus. 
And this 50 per cent, result on Fuli Lon- 
tines 1s now used as an * estimate” of the 
probable resuit of the Semi-Tontines— 
which are to forteit all the surplus, but 
only a toird of the lapsed reserves. For 
all these iavestument policies, ** bonas,” 
** consols,” or Whatever else they may be 
called, are merely varieties of Tontine or 
Sem1-fontine. 

How Semi-lontine is expected to ac- 
complish as much as Fuu Tontine bas 
never been explained, ‘ihe expenses are 
increasing; ihe lorteitures can nardly be 
expected to be greater and 4 much less 
proporuon of them gues to the pool; and 
certainly tne rate of interest is uot likely 
to increase im tne next twenty years. 

The true question would seem to be 
this: if the old Fuil lontine estimates 
based on full fortewures have received 
oniy one-half the expected surpius, why 
is not an equal shrinkage to be expected in 
the results of present ‘* estamates” or ** 1- 
lustrations” which are themselves the dis- 
appointing results of the ola Fuil Tontines, 
and whica must be realized, if at all, trom 
only partial instead of full forfeitures? 

How Can partial forfeitures produce as 
large a surpius as full forfeitures? 

And it 1s forfeitures alone that can 
make these policies an investment to 
those who don’t happen to forfeit, for tbe 
expense account kiiis the interest account. 

Ur, apply the test of history tothis very 


OlICy: 

Tne old Full Tontine estimate was that 
the entire cash value at the end of twenty 
years would be $23,500—a surplus over 
tne face of the poly of $13,500. But we 
actual surplus setlicemeus im sight 1s—if 
no further sprinkage takes place such as 
has been constanuly going on—$7,060 in- 
stead of tne $13,500 promised to we hope, 
And now the $7,060 resuit of a $13,500 
Fall ‘ontine estumate 1s used as a Semu- 
‘Yontine estimate for twenty years hence, 
If it hus as good luck as 1 predecessor, 
it will settle at about $3,670 instead of 
$7,060, muking @ total setulement of the 
poucy $13,670 instead of $17,060; this 
18 less than 34 per Cent. on the premiums 
paia in, ana w attain evew this the com- 
panies must depend on forfeitures equal 
to 2} per cent. compound interest on the 
premiums paid, ‘ - 

is tmat a speculation worth hazarding 
all, or any part of what vue pays for im- 
surance and making his family hazard 
losing it ali? 

JACOB L, GREENE, President. 

HARTFORD, Dec, 11tn, 1890, 

THE VONNECTICUT MUTUAL LivE Lys, Co, 





THE INDE 


PENDENT. 





December 18, 1890. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


39 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitied to 
partici in distributions of surpius. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
th fore offer- 


contains the most liberal features ever 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A.HALL, Secretary. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 
ETABILIPIES LSS: -- 839-324-338 43 
$2,436,189 73 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 








sued at the life rate . 

Annual Cash ributions are paid upon al) 
policies. 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and pald- values to which the in- 


~ insurance 
: —— by ae ne — 
D! rates an ues for an senton 4) 
plication tothe company’s Office, er “ 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
408. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer: Jr., Prest, 
ASSETS, $10,500,000 
Guaranteed Cash Val- 


nrestricted residence, 

neontestable Policies. 
Petnite Contracts. 
Immediate Settlement 
of Claims. 








OFFICE: 
2! Courtlandt St. 





CONTINENTAL | 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1890. 
Cash Capital.................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 
2,746,070 02 
1,471,703 89 
2,471,703 89 
5,217,773 91 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 
HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-Presiden 
and Secretary A. D. 
E. LANNING., Assistant Secretary. 
MAIN OFFICE: 


100 Broadway, New York. 

Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Departmen 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooktyn, N. Y. 
BENTLEY & TAYLOR, Managers Western Depart 
ment, Rialto Building, Chicago, I). 

J.J. McDonald, Manaeer Pacific Coast Department, 
319 Pine Street, Sao Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED 


THE > 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (40 YEARS.) 1890. 
General Agents and Canvassers wanted for des. 
able territory, to whom permanent emp/oyment a 
iiberal compensation will be given. Address 
HENRY B. STOKES, President. 
JACOB I.. HALSEY. Vice-President. 
H. Y. WEMPLR, 24 Vice- President, 
WM. C. FRAZEE, Secretary, 
JOHN H. GIFFIN. JR.. Asat. Secretary 
A. A. RAVEN 24 Vice-President. 











STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Nev York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Paesipenrt, 
For the year ending Deeember 31st, 1889. 





Assets, . . . . ° 


Increase in Assets, ° e ° 
ie 

nerease urplus, . e e 

—— during it tn 
e260 year, ° ° 

“oa ° 7 . 
rease year, 7 . 

py 
se year, e e 

Risks in ey . . ° . © 
Increase uring year, e + 

Policies in force, ° . . > 
Increase during year, >i 

Policies written in 1889, e ° 
Increase over 1888, . e ° 


$136,401,328 02 





oo Lgetongy hy $10,319,174 46 
or! + . . $9,657,248 44 
we: BIT et Wy $1,717,184 81 
* «e© oe « « .$31,119,019 62 
ar er het $4,903,087 10 
* ee e « o $15,200,608 38 
eiiqutg: % 73,058 16 
°  « « « « $151,602,483 37 
ey Ma ie $48,388,222 05 
° ee « « « $565,949,933 92 
ee $83,824,749 56 
Yo ee % 182,310 
° e . . € 23,941 
as t-te. eS 44,577 
. . * . 11,971 





THE ASSETS ARE 


Loans on Collateral Securities, . 
Cash in Banks and Trust Com 
{interest accrued, 


es at interest, ° ‘ 
Premiums d and in transit, etc. 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans,. ... 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . e 


$69,361,913 13 
» $50,323,469 81 
° $9,845,500 00 
$2,988,632 79 
$3,881,812 29 


$136,401,328 O02 








Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/0), 


$126,744,079 58 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 





From tie Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





New Yorx, January 29th, 1890, 





ae ao hess San 
1884. .... $84,681,420. .....$351, 789,285. .....$108,876,178 51.......$4,748,771 
1885..... 46,507,189....... 368,981,441. ..... 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,684 
1886... . 656,882,719...... ; 393,809,203. ..... 114,181,968 24 643, 
1887. . ,457,468....... 427,628,983...... 118,806,851 6,294,442 
1888... .. 108,214,961....... 482,125, 184...... 126,082,158 56 940, 
1889... .. 151,602,488....... 565,949,984, ..... 136,401,328 02 9,657,248 





Samuet E. Sprouts, 
Lucius Rosinson, 
Samuet D, Bascock, 
Grorce S. Cog, 
Ricuarp A, McCurpy, 
— C, Hoven, 

ERMANN C, VON Post, 
Avexanver H, Ricz, 
Lewis May, 


Oxntver Harriman, 
Henry W, Suir, 
Ropert OLYPHANT, 
Georce F, Baker, 
os, THOMPSON, 
UDLEY OLCoTT, 
FrEDERIC CROMWELL, 
uutien T. Davies, 
OBERT SEWELL, 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, ad Vice-President. 
A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 





r 
| WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor, 


GUSTAVUS 8, WINSTON, M.D, 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, - - - 


Mspicat Dinscrors 
WALTER BR. GILLETTE, M.D,, 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


S. Van Renssecaer Crucer, 
Cuaries R. HENDERSON, 
Grorce Buss, 
Rurus W. Pecxnam, 

« Hopart Herrick, 

m. P. Drxon, 
Rosert A. Granniss, 
Nicnoras C. Miter, 
Henry H. Rocers, 


no. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 

HEODORE MorrorpD, 
Witu1aM Bascock, 
Preston B. Piums, 
Wittiam D, Wasneurn, 
Stuyvesant Fis, 
Avueustus D, Jurtiiarp 
Cuartes E. Mirrer, 
James W, Husrzp, 


Vice-President. 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist, Secty. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 


CHARLES B. PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary. 


Treasurer. 
WILLIAM P, SANDS, Cashier. 


EDWARD P, HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM W,. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 





R, J, MARSH, M.D. 








The 30th 


Annual Statement 


of the 


Equitable 
deh fe b 
Assurance 

Society 


may be obtained on ap- 
plication, The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 


ASSETS, . $107,150,300 
LIABILITIES, 84,320,235 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,303,288 
PaidPolicyholders$11,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


Outstanding Business, 
$631,016,666. 


Send for IIlustra-_ 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest of 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 
per annum added. 


The Free 
Tontine 


Policy is a simple 
promise to pay, and 
has 2o conditions on 


the back. 





The Societyalsoissuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable invest- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
extar. 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash on 
may be extended at 
interest. 


Henry B, Hyde, President, 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prest 

































December 18, 1890. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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SECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, 
ROBBERY, FIRE, OR ACCIDENT, 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
’ Company, of Philadelphia, 
IN ITS 


MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


a $2,000,000 
OS EE aN IES, $2,000,000 


SECURITIES and VALUASLES of every descrip- 
tion, including Bonds and stocks, Plate, Jewelry, 
—, etc., taken for Sesenoepang, on Spentel Ga 
a ye the Lowest 
vompany also Rents Safes taatde p- Burgl*r- 
ee Veale at prices v: ng from $5 t , accord. 
to size. Rooms and desks adjoining ts pro- 
for safe-renters. 
Deposits of Honey 3 received on interest. 
collected and remitted for a moderate charge. 
The Company acts as Executor, Administrator, and 
Guardian, and Receives and Executes Trusts of every 
7 em from the Courts, Corporations, and Indi- 
viduals. 
a Trust Fuods and Investments are kept separate 
a As add i- 


uar- 


Income 


JOHN B. GEST, President 
ROBERT PATTERSON Vice- President. 
CHARLES ATH ERTON, Freasure 


GOTT, Assistant Secretary. 
JOSEPH P. RICHARDSON, Auditor. 


DIRECTORS: 


John B. G Thomas Drake, 
} twin Ay Clark, apes msoen. 
. er, S. r m, 
Henry C nm, ohn C. Bullitt, 
William H. Merrick, Robert Patterson, 
wi i, George Phiiler. 





PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
features. 


PENN MUTUALNFE J 


Reserve for reinsurance and all other claims 18. 
Surplus over all Liabilities 


at, - Jannary ist 1990 





ee 


Tor 3° 049 ano = R42 ARO 
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The United States Life Insurance 


Increase in Assets. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Sec. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, 


Pres. Chemical National Bank. 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1890." 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1889, to 3ist December, 1889.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
January, 1889......... 


$4,116,629 40 


1,386,134 87 
seseees $5,502,764 27 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1889, to 31st December, 1889........0.----- 

Losses paid during the same 

- $2,563,606 44 


- Total Marine Premiums,........ 


$4,144,943 13 





period 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $705,987 75 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz. 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 00 





Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 60 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

stimated at. eereee 1,024,000 0 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1,452,950 24 
Cash in Bank occ. 271,871 








AMOUNLE, ....-000ce0+--seceee $12,107,576 24 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egai representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
83lst December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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NIAGARA 
Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Semi-Annual Statement Jan. lst, 1890. 


In strength of organization, and in every- 
thing which contributes to the security 
and cheapness of Life Insurance, 
this Company stands unrivaled. 





PROVIDENT | faces SESH 


ROBOED. ovcccs cccccscccoscccocceee $2,490,654 02 o2 
Futiey-heltere | . by .J 2 Compnay have tuarenees Protec-- 
vor el of t 
NEW ‘York SArET UND’ LAW. 
PE Kan President, 


THOS. F. GOODRICH, TV ice} President. 
WEST POLLOCK, Sec. GEO. C. HOWE, Asst. Sec: 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Insurane? in torce..$72,000,000 











LOW DEATH RATE. 


The rate of morta:ity is less than that of any other 
company, and the dividends arising from that source 
will be correspondingly larger. The exhaustive re- 
port published by the Company, covering an experi- 
ence of twenty years, shows that the number of 
deaths was one-third less than the number which 
should have occurred in accordance with the indica- 
tions of the American Experience Table of Mortality. — 
Such a percentage of gain was never before realized. 


STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 

A. G. BULLOCK, eH 











J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... $555,503 ae 


surrender values stated in eve Li 
teed by the Massachussetts Non worfeltare 


EW YORK Orries 189 Broadway. | 
Cc, DERSON, Gen. Ag’t. 


NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. E, G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


Head Office, 118 Asylum St., Hartford, Conn. 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT. = PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


FRED. S. JAMES, General Agent. GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. BLUSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. WM. SEXTON, Assistant Manager. 


Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. Office, 214 Sansome Street, San Francisco, 


STATEMENT, J ANUARY ist, 1890. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all Cash, - $1,000,000.00 
dunds Reserved to oes all Liabilities: } 








1890. 1890. 





Re-Insurance Fu ne Soe’ standard, - - $785,058.87 > 890,422.35 
Unsettled Losses and other claims, - - 105,363.48 
Net Surplus over Capital and all Liabilities, - - - - 553,514.98 


TOTAL ASSETS, January tat, 1890 - - - - $2,443,937.33 


1850. 


ORGANIZED 





Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





RECORD FOR 1889. 


Increase in Policies Issued. Increase in Surplus. 


Written. 


Increasein Business 


Increase in Insurance in force. 





OF 


HKFIiCEHERS: 


CEORCE H. BURFORD, President. 


B. WHEELWRIGHT, Asst. Sec. 


WM. T. STANDEN, Actuarv. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


JULIUS CATLIN, 


Dry Goods. 


JOHN J. TUCKER, 


E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 


Builder. Pres. Importers’ & Traders’ National Bank. 


Examine the manifold advantages of the “Low Rate Term Plan” of this Company, which gives the maximum of insurance’ 


for the minimum of cost. 


The “ Guaranteed Income Policy” furnishes the greatest safeguard against the misfortune of lapse that could be 


civen to @ 


5 


policy-holder, and is the best and most equitable investment plan ever submitted to the public. 


The “New Policy Contract” of the Ufited States Life Insurance Company, adopted April 15tb, has been declared to be 


“one of the simplest, clearest and most liberal life insurance policies now before the American people.” 


Home Office, 261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York City. 
Good Agents desiring to represent the Company are invited to address 


J.S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies, at Home Office. 
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Old and Young. 


CHRISTMAS. 
CHRISTMAS BELLS. 
BY R. T. GREENER. 








Rtvxeé loud! Ring long! 
Exultant Christmas Bells! 
No note peals e’er too high for Him 
Whose natal morn 
Angelic choir and tuneful seraphim 
The waning year still tells, 
To burdened souls forlorn. 
Ring loud! Ring long! 
Ye merry Christmas Bells, 
Ring loud! _ Ring long! 


IL 


Ring low! Pray strong, 
Low-lyiog, mourning hearts, 
God’s well-loved poor! By day, by night, 
Mute lips, give praise. 
He knows thy direst need; know thou His 
might. 
From Bounty’s lavish hand, 
In Plenty’s garnered maize, 
Pray low! Pray strong! 
Christ’s longing, patient ones, 
Pray low! Pray strong! 


111, 
Moan now, moan now 
No more! On wasting couch 
Gaunt specters, tossing to and fro, 
** Elieson,”’ cry! 
Christ the Consoler comes to smooth thy 
brow, 
To light thy darkened sky, 
To calm all earthly wo. 
Moan now, moan now 
No more! Christ stills both heart 
And moan, and moan. 


IV. 


Ringloud! Ring long, 
O strong-toned, Christmas bells! 
For all—the rich, the wise, the poor, 
Your welcome swells— 
Ring long for Charity’s wide open door! 
Ring loud—a stainless name! 
Ring long for Truth’s bright score! 
Ring loud! Ring long, 
Life’s hopeful, Christmas bells, 
Ring loud! Ring long! 
New York Ciry. 


_ 
—_]-— 


CHRISTMAS. 
SEARCH AND LOOK. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 





(MANY years ago a part of this story was 
printed. But I doubt if any reader of Tue IN- 
DEPENDENT has seenit. It turns ona real in- 
cident, which greatiy interested me in early 
life, which came to its crisis on Christmas 
morning. The actors, excepting myself, are no 
longer living.—E. E. H.] 


I, 

** How we shall live through the day I 
do not know.” 

These were the wretched words with 
which Mrs. Molyneux closed a long story 
to her daughter. She had been telling 
the girl why her father spent the night 
at his office. Thechildren of the house- 
hold, half-dressed as their fashion was, 
had rushed into their mother’s bed-room 
with their Christmas stockings. No papa! 
** Where was Papa?” 

Then she had to tell them that there 
was pressing business at the office, and 
Papa had to stay. And the children had 
all said they always hated the office. And 
little Flora had said she would tell the 
President when they went to church. 
Bat Matty saw that her mother was 
wretched. As soon as she well could she 
hurried the younger children off to the 
play-room, where she had had a fire built. 
They finished their dressing and practiced 
on their presents, and she rushed back to 
her mother, Thenit was that her mother 
told the girl this wretched stery. 

Briefly, it was this: Two or three 
weeks before, The Copperhead, a wretched 
little evening paper, had intimated that 
if anybedy outside its own office cared 
for the country, there would be an exam- 
ination made of the accounts of the In- 
ternal Improvement Bureau.. That scan- 
dalous affair, now forgotten by all but 

The Copperhead, when, in the War, the 
Internal Improvement Bureau made war 
against Mexico on its own account, would 
be overhauled, It would be seen why 
seme people go in carriages, while other 
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people have to go on foot. ‘‘ This meant 
our poor carryall and Sachem,” said poor 
Mrs, Molyneux, through her tears. 

But Papa had been rather pleased that 
The Copperhead raked up this thing. 
The Bureau had never had proper credit 
for the Rio Grande successes. They were 
really our thunder, and the Navy had 
stolen all the credit. And he said if The 
Copperhead people, and The Argus and 
The Scorpion would publish the vouch- 
ers half as freely as they published the 
charges, we should get a little of the 
credit we deserved in the Independent 
Improvement Bureau. 

But Papa had been too confident. The 
head of the Bureau was a new man, who 
had rudely bluffed the people who came 
to inquire. The Scorpion and The 
Argus had taken it up, and the New 
York papers had then taken it up, and 
now even a committee of investigation 
of Congress had noticed it. And so at 
last the new Chief of the Bureau had had 
to back down, and had turned round on 
his own staff, and had written Papa— 
think of it!—that he would “‘give him an 
opportunity to justify himself.” 

Taoere was no less a sum than forty- 
seven thousand dollars, in three separate 
payments, charged to him at the Navy 
Department, as long ago as the second 
and third years ofthe War. At the Navy 
they had his receipt for it, Not that he 
had been in that department then, any 
more than he was now. He was then 
chief clerk in the Bureau of Internal lm- 
provement, as he was now commissioner 
there. But this was when the second Rio 
Grande expedition was fitted out; and from 
Mr. Molyneux’s knowledge of Spanish, 
and his old connection with the Sante Fé 
trade, this particular matter had been 
intrusted to him. 

** Well, Mamma, and what is the trou- 
ble now?” 

‘* Why, Papa was so sure that he would 
do nothing until an official call came. 
But on Monday it got into Congress. 
That bairy man from the Yellowstone 
brought in a resolution or something, 
and the committee was ordered to inquire. 
And when the order came down, Papa 
told Mr. Walsingham to bring him the 
papers—and, Matty, the papers were not 
there!” 

** Stolen!” cried Matty, understanding 
the crisis for the first time. 

** Yes, perhaps, or lost—hidden some- 
where. You have no idea of the work 
of those days, night work and ali that. 
Many atime your father did not undress 
for a week.” 

** And now he must remember where he 
put a horrid file of papers twenty years 
ago! Mamma, that file is stolen. That 
odious Greenhithe stole it. He lives in 
Philadelphia now, and he has put up 
these newspapers to this lie.” 

Mr. Greenhithe was an under clerk in 
the Bureau of Internal Improvement, who 
had shown an amount of attention to 
Miss Matty which she had disliked and 
always refused to receive. She had 
always said he was bad and would come 
to a bad end; and when he was detected 
in a low trick, selling stationery which 
he had stolen from the supply room, and 
was discharged in disgrace, Matty had 
said it was good enough for him. 

These were ber reasons for pronouncing 
at once that he had stolen the vouchers 
and had started the rumors. 

This was the story which called from 
poor Matty the cry, ‘“‘ What a wretched 
Christmas!” This was the story which she 
must now carry to her brother Tom, wtom 
she was to meet at the train as he came 
from Annapolis, in the carry-all with 
Sachem, the old horse who himeelf re- 
membered the War. She asked herself 
whether she should ever drive Sachem 
again. Would the bolt fall so soon? 

At the station she met Tom; that was 
well. Matty had not been charged to 
secrecy; that was well. She told him all 
the story, not without adding her sus- 
picions, and giving him some notion of 
her rage. 

And Tom was angry enough—there was 
a crumb of comfort there. But Tom went 
off on another track. Tom distrusted the 
Navy Department, He had been long 
enough at Annapolis to doubt the red 





tape of the bureaus with which his chiefs 
had todo. ‘‘If the Navy had the money, 
the Navy had the vouchers,” that was 
Tom’s theory. He knew achief clerk in 
the Navy, and Tom was going at once 
round there. 

Bat Matty held him iv check, at least 
for the moment, Whatever else he did, 
he must come home first; he must see 
Mamma and he must see the children, 
and he must have dinner. She had not 
told } im yet how well he looked, and how 
handsome he was. 

But after Tom had seen them he slipped 
off, pretended he had unfinished prepara- 
tions to make, and went right to the De- 
partment, forced his way in because he 
was Mr. Molyneux’s son, and found his 
poor father with Zigler, the chief clerk, 
still on this wretched and fruitless over- 
haul of the old files, Tom stated frankly, 
in his off-hand, business-like way, what 
his theory was. Neither Zeigler nor Tom’s 
father believed in it im the least. Tom 
knew nothing, they said; the Navy paid 
the money, but the Navy was satisfied 
with our receipt, and should be. 

Tom continued to say, “If the Navy 
paid the money the Navy must have the 
vouchers;” and at last, more to be rid of 
him than with any hope of the result, Mr. 
Molyneux let the eager fellow go round 
to his friend, Eben Kicketts, and see if 
Eben would not give an hour or two of 
his Christmas to looking up the thing. 
Mr. Molyneux even went so far as to 
write a frank line to Mr. Ricketts, and 
inclosed a letter which he had had that 
day from the chairman of the House com- 
mittee—a letter which was smooth enough 
in the !anguage, but horrible enough in 
the thing. 

Ah me! Had not Ricketts read it all 
already in the evening Argus? He was 
willing, if he could, to serve. So he with 
Tom went round and found the Navy De- 
partment messenger, and opened and 
lighted up the necessary rooms, and they 
spent three hours of their Christmas there. 
Meanwhile Beverly had arrived from Nor- 
folk. He had a frolic with the children, 
and then called his mother and Matty 
away from them. 

** What in thunder is the matter?” said 
the poor boy. 

And they told him. How could they 
help telling him? And so soon as the 
story was finished the boy had his coat on 
and was putting on his boots. He went 
right down to his father’s office, he made 
old Stratton admit him, and told his 
father he too had reported for duty. 


lL. 


From such vocations and with such dis- 
positions the various parties met, on the 
steps of the church at eleven, this Christ- 
mas morning. Even the sad, tired father 
came; his two sons met him in the street, 
and Mrs. Molyneux and Matty and the 
little ones. In the porch of the church 
they all came together, for the first time 
since last Christmas. Matty drew Tom 
inte an empty pew by the door before the 
organ began, and they got their first real 
chance for talk since they had parted. 
No! Tom had found no clue at the Navy 
Department; and altho Eben Ricketts had 
been good as gold, and had stayed and 
worked loyally with Tom, Eben had only 
worked to show good will, for Eben had 
not the least faith that there was any 
clue there, Eben had said that if old Mr. 
Whilthaugh, who knew the archive 
rooms through and through, had not been 
turned out they could do in fifteen min- 
utes what had cost them three hours, and 
that old Mr. Whilthaugb, without looking, 
could tell whether it was worth while to 
look, But old Mr. Whilthaugh had been 
turned out, and Eben, even, did not know 
precisely what had become of him, He 
thought he had gone back into Pennsyl- 
vania, where his wife came from, but he 
did not know. e 

‘* But, Matty, if nothing turns up to- 
day I go to Pennsylvania to-morrow to 
find this old Mr. Whilthaughb. For I shall 
die if I stay here; and all the Eben Rick- 
ettses in the world will never persuade me 
tbat the vouchers are not in that archive 
room, If the Navy did the work, the 
Navy must have the vouchers.” 
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and her mother had wondered about once 
and again—why these particular bits of 
paper were so necessary. Surely other 
vouchers, or certified copies, or books of 
account, could be found somewhere! 

** Yes! 1 know; you would say so. And 
if is were all yesterday, and all in there 
lazy times of peace. you would say true. 
But you see, in the first place, this is ever 
so long ago. Ten, in the second place, 
it was in the heat of the war, when every- 
thing was on a gigantic scale, and things 
had to be done in unheard of waye. 
Then, chiefly, this particular business in- 
volved the buying up of Ido not know 
who amongthe Rebels in Texas, and 
among their allies on the other side the 
Rio Grande. This old Spaniard, whom 
Mamma remembers, and whom I just re- 
member, he was the chief captain among 
the tura-coats, and there were two or 
three others, F. F. men in their places— 
‘First Family men,’ that means, you 
know; but after they did this work they 
did not stay in their places long. No! 
Papa says he was mighty careful; that he 
had three of the scoundrels sworn before 
notaries, or rather before one notary, and 
had their receipts and acknowledgments 
stamped with his notary’s seal. Still, it 
did not do to have a word said in public 
then, And after everything succeeded 
so perfectly, after the troops landed with- 
out ashot, and found all the base ready 
for them,.corn and pork just where they 
wanted it—why then everybody was too 
gratified to think of imagining, as they 
do now, that Papa had stolen that money 
that bought the pork and the corn.” 

**I wish they were only half as grate- 
ful now,” he said, after a pause. 

*Tom,” said Matty, eagerly, ‘‘ who was 
that notary?” 

“IT thought of that, too,” said Tom. 
‘There is is no doubt whoit was, It was 
old Gilbert; you must remember his sign, 
just below Faulkner's on the avenue. But 
in the first place,Gilbert just died after our 
taking Richmond. In the second place, 
he never knew what the papers were—and 
he executed twenty such sets of papers 
every day, very likely. All he could say, 
at the very best would be that at such a 
time Father brought in an old Spaniard 
and two or three other greasers, and that 
he took their acknowledgments of some- 
thing.” 

“I do not know that, Tom,” said tke 
girl, without flinching at his mannish in- 
formation. “if notaries in Washington 
are anything Hke notaries in novels, that 
man kept a record or register of his work, 
If he was not very unlike everybody else 
who lives and works here, he left a very 
destitute widow when he died. Tom, I 
shall go after church and hunt up the 
widow Gilbert. I shall ask her for her 
husband’s books, and shall tell her why I 
want them.” 

The girl dropped her voice and said: 
‘Tom, I shall ask her IN HIS NAME.” 

“God grant it does any good, dear girl,” 
said he. ‘‘Far be it from me to say that 
you shall not try”— 

But here he stopped speaking, for he 
felt Matty’s arm shake in his, and her 
whole frame trembled. Tom had only to 
keep his eyes before him to see why. 

Mr. Greenhithe, Matty’s old admirer, 
the clerk who had been dismissed for 
stealing, was just entering the church, 
and even touched his hat to her as she 
went by. 

Tom resisted his temptation to thrash 
him then and there. He said: 

**Matty, I believe I will tackle that 
map!” 

“Oh, Tom!” 

** Yes, Matty, 1 can keep my temper, 
and he cannot keep his, He has one ad- 
vantage over most knaves, that he is not 
only a knave of the first water, but he is 
sometimes a fool, too. If it were only 
decent and right to take him into Down- 
ing’s saloon, and give him just one more 
glass of whisky than the blackguard 
would care to pay for, I could get at his 
whole story.” 

** But, Tom, I thought you were so sure 
the Navy-had the papers!” 

‘* Well! well!” said Tom, a little an- 
noyed, as eager people are when other 
eager people remember their words 





Then Matty ventured to ask what she 


against them, ‘I wassure—I was wholly 
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sure—till I left Eben Ricketts. But after 
that—well, of course, we ought to pull 
every string.” 

“Tom!” This with a terrible gulp. 

‘Tom, you don’t think I ought to speak 
with him!” 

“* Matty!” 

*“* Why, Tom, yes; if he does know—if 
he is holding this up in terror, Tom, I 
could make him do what I chose once, 
Tom. You don’t think I ought to try.” 

“ Matty, if you ever speak to that snake 
again, I will thrash him within an inch of 
his life, and I will never say a word to 
you as long as you live.” 

‘*That’s my dear Tom!” And, hidden 
a3 they were, and crying as she was un- 
der her veil, she flung her arms around 
him and kissed him. 

** All the same,” said Tom, after he had 
kissed her again and again—‘‘all the 
same, I sball find out, after church, where 
the snake is staying. I shall go to the ho- 
tel and take a cigar. I shall offer him 
one, and he is so mean and stingy that he 
will take it. Perhaps this may be one of 
his fool days. Perhaps somebody else 
will treat him to the whisky. No, Matty! 
honor bright, J will not, tho that ten 
cents might give us all a Merry Christ- 
mas. Honor bright, I will not treat. But 
I am not a saint, Matty! If anybody else 
treats I must not be expected to be far 
away.” 

Then he wiped her eyes with his own 
handkerchief and led her in to the service, 
Their own pew was already full. He had 
t» take her back into Dr. Metcalf’s pew. 

So Matty was spared one annoyance 
which was prepared for her. 

Directly in front of her father’s pew, 
sitting in the most conspicuous seat on 
the other side of the aisle, was the hate- 
ful Mr. Greenhithe. 

Had he put himself there to watch 
Matty’s face? 

If he did, he was disappointed. If he 
had persuaded himself he was to see a 
pale cheek or tearful eyes, or that he was 
going to compel her to drop her veil, he 
had reckoned quite without his host. 
Whenever he did look that way, all he 
saw was the face of Master Horace. Hor- 
ace was engaged in counting the large 
tassels on his side of the pulpit curtains; 
in counting, also, the number of small 
tassels between them, and from the data 
thus obtained, in calculating how many 
tas3els there must be on all the curtains 
to the pulpit, and how many on the cur- 
tains behind the rail to the chancel. Mr. 
Greenhithe, therefore, had but little com- 
fort in studyin, Horace’s face. 

Just as the Creed was finished, when 
the rest of the church was still the sex- 
ton led up the aislea grim looking man, 
with a shaggy coat and a very dirty face, 
and brought him close to the door of Mr. 
Molyneux’s pew—as'if he would fain 
bring him in. Mr. Molyneux was at the 
end of the pew, but happened to be turn- 
ing away from the aisle—and the sexton 
actually touched him. He turned round 
and looked at the stranger—evidently did 
not know him—but with the instinct of 
hospitality, stepped into the aisle and 
offered him his seat. The stranger was 
embarrassed; hesitated as if he would 
speak, then shook his head in refusal of 
the attention, and, crossing the aisle, took 
a seat offered him there, in full sight of 
Mr. Molyneux, and, indeed, of Matty. 

Poor girl! The trifle, of course it was a 
trifle, upset her sadly. 

Was'the man a marshal or ‘a sheriff? 
Would they really arrest her father on 
Chrisimas Day, in church? 

III. 

Yes; it was, as you have said, a very 
curious Christmas service for all those 
people. 

What Horace turned his mind to, at in- 
tervals, has been told. 

Of tbe elder members of our little com- 
pany who set there near the head of the 
side aisle, it may be said, in general, that 
they did their best to keep their hearts 
and minds engaged in the service, and 
that sometimes they succeeded. They 
succeeded better while they could really 
join in the hymns and the prayers than 
they did when it came to the sermon. 
Good Dr. Gill, overruled by one of those 
lesser demons, whose work is so apparent 








tho so inexplicable in this finite world, 
had selected for the text of his sermon of 
gladness the words, ‘‘Search and look.” 
And so it happened—it was what did not 
often happen with him—he must needs 
repeat those words often, at the beginning 


and end, indeed, of every leading para- - 


graph of the sermon. Now this duty of 
searching and looking had been just what 
all the elder members of the Molyneux 
family had been solidly doing—each in 
his way or hers, directly or by sympathy 
—in the last forty-eight hours. To get 
such relief as they might from it, they 
had come to church, to look rather higher 
if they could. So that it was to them 
more a misfortune than a matter of im- 
mediate spiritual relief that their dear old 
friend, who loved each one of them with 
an intimate and peculiar love, happened 
to enlarge on his text just.as he did. 

If poor Mr. Molyneux, by dint of severe 
self-command, had succeeded in abstract- 
ing his thoughts from disgrace almost 
certain—from thinking over, in horrible 
variety, the several threads of inquiry 
and answer by which that disgrace was 
to be avoided or precipitated—how was it 
possible to maintain such abstraction, 
while the worthy preacher, wholly un- 
conscious of the blood he drew with 
every word, ground out his sentences in 
such words as these: 

** Search and look, my brethren. Time 
passes faster than we think. Our gray 
hairs gather apace above our forehead-, 
And the treasure which we prized beyond 
price in years bygone, has perhaps, amid 
the cares of this world, or in the deceit- 
fulness.of riches, been thrust or one side, 
neglected, at last forgotten. How is t 
with you, dear friends? Are you the 
man? Are you the woman? Have you 
put on one side the very treasure of your 
life—as sume careless housewife might 
lay aside on a forgotten shelf, this parcel 
or that, once so precious to her? Dear 
friends, as the year draws to a close, 
awaken from such neglect! Brush away 
the dust from these forgotten caskets. 
Lift them from their hiding places and 
set them forth, even in your Christmas 
festivities. Search and look!” 

Poor Mrs. Molyneux had never wished 
before so earnestly that a sermon might 
be done, She dared not look round to 
see her husband for a while, but, after 
one of these invocations—not quite so 
terrible as the rest, perhaps—she stole a 
glance that way, to find—that she might 
have spared her anxiety. Two nights of 
‘*searching and looking” had done their 
duty by the poor man, and, tho his head 
was firm braced against the column 
which rose from the side of their pew, his 
eyes were closed, and his wife was re- 
lieved by the certainty that he was listen- 
ing, as those happy members of the hu- 
man family listen who assure me that 
they hear when their lids are tight pressed 
over their eye-balls. As for Beverly he 
was assuming the resolute aspect of a 
sailor under fire and was imagining him- 
self taking the whole storm of Fort Con- 
stantine as he led an American squadron 
into the Bay of Sevastopol. Tom did net 
know what the preacher said, but was 
devising the method of his interview 
with Greenhithe. Matty did know. Dear 
girl! she knew very well. And with 
every well rounded sentence of the ser- 
mon she was more determined as to the 
method of her appeal to Mrs. Gilbert, the 
widow of the notary. She would search 
and look there. 

Yes! and it was well for every one of 


them that they went to that service. The | 


sermon at the worst was but twenty min- 
utes. ‘‘ Twenty minutes in length,” said 
Beverly, wickedly, ‘‘ and no depth at all.” 
But that was not true nor fair; nor was 
that, either way, the thing that was es- 
sential. By the time they had all sung 
“ Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” 

even before the good old Doctor had 
asked for Heaven’s blessing upon them, 
it had come. To Mr. Molyneux it had 
come in an hour’s rest of mind, body and 
soul. To Matty it had come in an hour’s 
calm determination. To Mrs, Molyneux 
it had come in the eertainty that there 
was One Eye which sees through all hid- 
ing places and behind all disguises. To 
the children it had come, because the 





hour had called up to them a hundred 
memories of Galilee and Nazareth, of 
Mary Mother, and of children made hap- 
py, to supplement and help out their 
legends of Santa Claus. Yes, and even 
Beverly, the brave, and Tom, the out- 
raged, as they stood to receive the bene- 
diction of the preacher, were more of 
men and less of firebrands than they 
were. They all stood with reverence; 
they paused a moment, and then slowly 
walked down the aisle. 

** Where is your father, Horace,” said 
Mrs. Molyneux, a little anxiously, as she 
came where she could speak aloud. Hor- 
ace was waiting for her. 

‘*Papa? he went away with the gentle- 
man who came in after s*rvice began; 
they crossed the street and took a carriage 
together.” 

‘‘And did Papa leave no message ?” 

** Why, no; he did not turn round. The 
strange man—the man in the rough coat 
—just touched him and spoke to him half- 
way down the aisle. Then Papa whis- 
pered to him and he whispered back. 
Then, as soon as they came into the ves- 
tibule here, Papa led him out at that side 
door. and did not seem to remember re. 
They almost ran across the street, and 
took George Gibb’s hack. I knew the 
horses.” 

**That’s too bad,” said Laura; ‘I 
thought Papa would walk home with us 
and tell us the story of the bears.” 

Poor Mrs. Molyneux thought it was too 
bad, too; but she said nothing. 





And Matty, 
mother, said: 

‘**T shall feel a thousand times happier, 
Mamma, ifI go and see Mrs, Gilbert now.” 
And she explained who Mrs. Gilbert was. 
‘*Perhaps it may do some good. Any 
way, I shall feel as if I were doing some- 
thing. I will be home in time to finish 
the tree and things, for Horace will like 
to help me.” 

And the poor girl looked her entreaties 
so eagerly that her mother could not but 
assent to her plan. So she made Beverly 
go up the avenue with her—Beverly, who 
would have swum the Potomac and back 
for her, had she asked him—as he was on 
his way to join his father at the Bureau. 

As they came out upon the broad side- 
walk, that odious Greenhithe, with some 
one whom Beverly called a blackguard of 
his crew, pushed by them, and he had the 
impudence to turn and touch his hat to 
Matty again. 

Matty’s hand trembled on Beverly's 
arm, but she would not speak for a min- 
ute, only she walked slower and slower. 

Then she said: ‘‘I am so afraid, Bev, 
that Tom and he will get into a quarrel. 
Tom declares he will go into Willard’s 
and find out whether he does know any- 
thing.” 

But Beverly, very mannish, tried to re- 
assure her and make her believe that Tom 
would be very self-restrained and per- 
fectly careful. 

On Christmas Day the Jew’s dry-goods 
store, which had taken the place of old 
Mr. Gilbert’s notary’s office, was closed— 
not perhaps so much from the Israelite’s 
enthusiasm about Christmas as in defer. 
ence to what in New England is called 
‘*the sense of the street.” Matty, how- 
ever, acting from a precise knowledge of 
Washington life, rang boldly at the green 
door adjacent, Beverly still waiting tosee 
what might turn up; and when a brisk 
**colored girl” appeared, Matty inquired 
if Mrs. Munroe was at home, 

Now all that Matty knew of Mrs. Mun. 
roe was that her name was on a well- 
scoured brass plate on the door. 

Mrs. Munroe wasin. Beverly said he 
would wait in the passage. Mrs. Munroe 
proved to be a nice, motherly sort of a 
person, who, as it need hardly be said, 
was stone-deaf. It required some time 
for Matty to adjust her speaking appara- 
tus to the exigency, but when this was 
done, Mrs. Munroe explained that Mr, 
Gilbert was dead—that an effort had 
been made to continue the business with 
the old sign and the old good will, under 
the direction of a certain Mr. Bundy, 
who had sometimes been called in as an 
assistant, But Mr, Bundy, after some 
years, paid more attention to whisky than 


when she joined her 





he did to notarying, and the law business 

had suffered. Finally, Mr. Bundy was 

brought home by the police one night, 

with a broken head, and then Mrs.Gilbert 

had withdrawn the signs, canceled the 

lease, turned Mr. Bundy out-of-doors and 

retired to live with a step-sister of her 

brother’s wife’s father near the Arsenal; 

good Mrs. Munroe was not certain 

whether on Delaware Avenue, or whether 
on T Street, U Street or V Street. And, 

indeed, whether the lady’s name were 
Butman, before she married her second 

husband, and Lichtenfels afterward—or 
whether his name were Butman and 

kers Lichtenfels, Mrs. Munroe was 

not quite rure, Nor could she say 

whether Mr. Gilbert took the account. 
hooks and registers—there were heaps on 
heaps of them, for Mr. Gilbert had been a 
notary ever since General Jackson’s day — 
or whether Bundy did not take them, or 
whether they were not sold forold paper, 
Mrs. Munroe was not sure. For all 

this happened—all the break-up and re- 

moval—while Mrs. Munroe was on a visit 
to her sister not far from Brick Church 
above Little Falls, on your way to Fred- 
eric. And Mrs. Munroe offered this visit 
as a constant apology for her not know- 
ing more precisely every detail of her old 
friend’s business. 

This explanation took a good deal of 
time, through all of which poor Beverly 
was fretting and fuming and stamping 
his cold feet in the passage, hearing the 
occasional questions of his sister, uttered 
with thunder tone in the *‘: setting- 
room ” above, but hearing no word of the 
placid widow’s replies. 

When Matty returned and held acon- 
sultation with him, the question was, 
whether to follow the books of account 
to Georgetown, where Mr. Bundy was un- 
derstood to be still residing, or to the 
neighborhood of the Arsenal, in the hope 
of finding Mrs. Gilbert, Mrs. Lichtentels 
or Mrs. Butman, as the case might be. 
Readers should understand that these two 
points, both unknown to the young people, 
are some six miles asunder, the original 
notary’s office being about half-way be- 
tween them. Beverly was more disposed 
to advise following the man. He was of 
a mind to attack some one of his own sex. 
But the enterprise was, in truth, Matty’s 
enterprise. Beverly had but little faith 
in it from the beginning, and Matty was 
minded to follow such clue as they had 
to Mre. Gilbert, quiet sure that, woman 
with woman, she should succeed better 
with her than, man with man, Beverly 
with Bundy. Beverly assented to this 
view the more willingly, because Matty 
was quite willing to undertake the quest 
alone. She was very brave about it in- 
deed. ‘‘ Plenty of nice people at the Ar- 
senal,” or near it, whom she could fall 
back upon for counsel or information. So 
they parted. Matty took a street car for 
the East and South, and Beverly went his 
ways to the Bureau of Internal Improve- 
ment to report for duty to his father, 

This story must not follow the details 
of Matty’s quest for the firm of ‘‘Gilbert, 
Lichtenfels or Butman.” Certain it is 
that she would never have succeeded had 
she rested simply on the directory or on 
such crude information as Mrs. Munroe 
had so freely given. But Matty had an 
English tongue in her head—a courteous, 
which is to say a confiding address with 
strangers; she seemed almost to be con- 
ferring a favor at the moment when she 
asked one, and she knew, in this business, 
that there was nosuch word as fail. After 
one or two false starts—some very stupid 
answers, and some very blunt refusals— 
she found her quarry at last, by as simple 
a process as walking into a Sunday- 
school of colored children, where she 
heard singing in the basement of a little 
chapel. 

In a few words Matty explained her 
errand to the Superintendent, and that it 
was necessary that she should find Mrs, 
Gilbert before dark. 

‘*Ting!” one stroke of the bell called 
hundreds of eager voices to silence, 

** Who knows where Mrs, Gilbert lives; 
is it at Mrs. Butman’s house or Mrs, Lich- 
tenfel’s ?” 

Twenty eager hands contended with 
each other for the honor of giving the in- 
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formation, and in three minutes more 
Matty, all encouraged by her success, was 
on her way. 

And Mrs, Gilbert was at home. Good 
fortune number two! Matty’s star was 
certainly in the ascendant! Matty sent 
in her card, and the nice old lady pre- 
sented herself at once—remembered who 
Matty was—remembered how much busi- 
ness Mr. Molyneux used tobring to the 
office, and how grateful Mr. Gilbert al- 
ways was. She was so glad to see Matty; 
and she hoped Mr. Molyneux was well 
and Mrs. Molyneux and all those little ones! 
She used to see them every Sunday as 
they went to church, if they went on the 
avenue. 

Thus encouraged, Matty opened on her 

*sad story—and was fairly helped, from 
stage to stage, by the wonder, in- 
dignation and exclamations of the kind 
old lady. When Matty came to the end, 
and made her understand how much de- 
pended on the day-book, register and 
ledger of her husband—it was a fair min- 
ute before she spoke. 

* We will see, my dear—we willsee. I 
wish it may be so, but I’m allafeerd. It 
would not be like him, my dear. It would 
not be like any of them. But come with 
me. My dear, we will see—we will see.” 

Then, as Matty followed her through 
devious ways, out through the kitchen, 
across a queer, bricked yard, into a half 
stable, half woodshed, which the good 
woman unlocked—she went on talking: 

** You see, my dear child, that tho nota- 
ries are called notaries--as if it were their 
business to give notice—the most impor- 
tant part of their business is keeping se- 
crets. Now, when a man’s note goes to 
protest, the notary tells him what has 
happened—which he knew very well be- 
fore—and then he comes to the notary, 
and begs him not to tell anybody else, 
and, of course, he does not. And the 
business of a notary’s account books, as 
my husband used to say, is to tell just 
enough and-not to tell any more. 

‘Why, my dear child, he would not 
use blotting-paper in the office. He 
would always use sand. ‘ Blotting-paper! 
never!’ he would say. ‘ Blotting-paper 
tells secrets!’” 

With such chatter they came to the lit- 
tle chilly room, which was shelved all 
around, and to Matty’s glad eyes pre- 
sented rows of green and blue and red 
boxes, and folio and quarto books of 
every date from 1829 to 1869—forty years, 
in which the late Mr. Gilbert, and Mrs, Gil- 
ibert after him, had been confirming his- 
tory, keeping secret what he knew, but 
making sure what but for him might 
have been doubted by a skeptic world. 

Things were im good order. Mrs. Gil- 
bert was proud to show that they were in 
good order. The Day Book for 1863 was 
at hand, Matty knew tie fatal dates only 
too well. And the fatel entries were here! 

How her heart beat as she began to read! 

* Cp. To Thomas Molineux, Esq. (B. 1. I.) 
Official authentication of signature of 


Wolipe Garae...........cccccccessceseees $l 25 
Same—Authentication of sig. of Jose B. 

cid etdednsdace ves ode pecvac 125 
Same—Authentication of sig. of Jacob 

EYED -dosindudndud tn cbied et das Seuctvons 125” 


And this was all! Poor Matty copied it 
all; but all the time she begged Mrs. Gil- 
bert to tell her if there were not some 
note-book or journal that would tell more. 
And kind Mrs. Gilbert looked eagerly for 
what she called the Diry. At tLe proper 
dates—at intervals of a week or two— 
Matty found similar entries, the names of 
the two Spaniards appearing in al] three, 
but other names in place of Cole's, just 
as Tom had told her already. By the 
time she had copied all of these Mrs, Gil- 
bert had found the Diry. Eager and yet 
heart-sick, Matty turned it over with her 
old friend. 

This was all: 

“Mr. Molineux here. Very private. Pa- 
pers in R. G. E.”’ 

And then followed a Jittle burst of un- 
intelligible short-hand. 

Poor Matty! She could not but feel that 
here would not be evidence good for any- 
thing, even in a novel. But she copied 
every word carefully, as a chief clerk’s 
daughter should do. She thanked the 
kind old lady, and even kissed her. She 
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looked at her watch. Heavens! how fast 
time had gone! And the afternoons were 
so short! 

‘** Yes, my dear Miss Molyneux, but they 
have turned, my dear; the day is a little 
longer and a little lighter.” 

Did the old lady mean it for an omen, 
or was it only one of those chattering re- 
marks on meteors and weather change of 
which old age is so fond? Matty won- 
dered, but did not know. Fast as she 
could she tripped bravely on to the ave- 
nue for her street car, 

** The day is longer and lighter.” 





Meanwhile Tom was following his clue 
in the public rooms at Willard’s, to 
which, as he had prophesied, Mr. Green- 
hithe had returned, after the unusual 
variation in his life of a morning spent in 
the sanctuary. Tom bought a copy of the 
Baltimore Sun, and went into one of the 
larger rooms resorted to by travelers and 
loafers, and sat down. But Mr. Green- 
hithe did not appear there. Tom walked 
up and down through the passages a little 
uneasily, for he was sure the ex-clerk had 
come into the hotel. He even went up 
and looked in at the ladies’ sitting-rooms, 
to see if perhaps sume Duchess of Devon- 
shire, of high political circles, had found 
it worth while to drag Mr. Greenhithe 
up there by a single hair. No Mr. Green- 
hithe! Tom was forced to go and drink 
a glass of beer to see if Mr. Greenhithe 
was not thirsty. But at that moment, 
tho Mr. Greenhithe was generally thirsty 
in the middle of the day, and altho many 
men were thirsty at the time Tom hung 
over his glass of beer, Mr. Greenhithe 
was not thirsty. It was only as Tom 
passed the billiard-room that he saw Mr. 
Greenhithe playing a game of billiards, 
by way of celebrating the new birth of a 
regenerated world. 

What todo now! Tom could not, in 
common decency, go in to look on at the 
game of a man he wanted tochoke. Yet 
Tom would have given all his chances 
for rank in the Academy to know what 
Greenhithe was talking about. Tom 
slowly withdrew. 

As he withdrew, whom should he meet 
but one of his kindest friends, Commo- 
dore Benbow. When the boys made 
their ‘‘experimental cruise” the year 
before, they had found Commodore Ben- 
bow’s ship at Lisbon. The Commodore 
had taken a particular fancy to Tom, be- 
cause he had known his mother when 
they were boy and girl. Tom had even 
been invited personally to the flag-ship, 
and was to have been presented at Court, 
but that they had sailed too soon. 

To tell the whole truth the Commodore 
was not over-pleased to see his protégé 
hanging about the bar and billiard room 
Christmas Day. For himself, his whole 
family were living at Willara’s, but he 
knew Tom’s father was not living there, 
and he thought Tom might be better em- 
ployed. 

Perhaps Tom guessed this. Perhaps he 
was in despair. Anyway he knew ‘Old 
Benbow,” as the boys called him, would 
be a good counselor. In point of statistics 
**Old Benbow” had just turned forty, 
bad not a gray hair in his head, could 
have beaten any one of Tom’s class, 
whether in gunnery or at billiards, could 
have demonstrated every problem in 
Euclid while they were fiddling over the 
forty-seventh proposition. He was at 
the very prime of well preserved power, 
but young nineteen called him ‘‘ Old 
Benbow,” as yqung nineteen will, in such 
cases, 

Bold with despair, or with love for his 
father, Tom stopped ‘‘ Old Benbow” and 
asked him if he would come into one of 
the sitting-rooms with him. Then he 
made this venerable old man bis cunfi- 
dant. The Commodore had seen the slurs 
im The Scorpion and The Argus and The 
Evening Lantern. “A pity,” said he, 
** that Newspaper Row—which can do so 
much good—should do so much harm. 
What 1s Newspaper Row? Three or four 
men of honor, three or four dreamers, 
three or four school boys, three or four 
fools, and three or four scamps. And the 
public, Molyneux—which is to say you and 
I—accept the trumpet blast of one of 





these heralds precisely as we do that of 


another. Practically,” said he, pensively, 
‘* when we were detached to serve with 
the 13th Corps in Mobile Bay, I found I 
liked the talk of those light infantry 
men—who had been in every scrimmage 
in the War—quite as much as I did that 
of the band men who played the trum- 
pets on parade. But this is neither here 
nor there. I had read this rigmarole. I 
thought of coming round to see your 
father, but I knew I should bother him. 
What can I do, my boy?” 

Then Tom told him, rather doubtfully, 
that he had reason to fear that Mr. 
Greenhithe was at the bottom of the 
whole scandal. He said he wished he did 
not think that Mr. Greenhithe had himself 
stolen the papers. ‘‘If I am wrong, I 
want to know it,” said he. “If I am 
right, | want to knowit. Ido not want 
to be doing any man injustice. But Ido 
not want to keep old Eben Ricketts, over 
at the Department, hunting for a file of 
papers which Greenhithe has hidden in 
his trunk, or has put into the fire.” 

**No! No! No, indeed,” said ‘Old 
Benbow,” musing. ‘‘ No! No! No!” 

Then, after a pause—‘‘ Tom,” said he, 
‘come round here in an hour. I know 
that young fellow your friend is playing 
with—and Iwish he were in better 
company than he is. I think I know 
enough of the usages of modern society 
to ‘interview ’ him and his companion— 
tho times have changed since I was of 
your age in that regard. Come here in 
an hour—or give me rather more—come 
here at half-past two—and we will see 
what we will see.” 

So Tom went round to the Navy De- 
partment; and here he found the faith- 
ful Eben—faithful to him tho utterly 
faithless as to any success in the special 
quest which was making the entertain- 
ment of his Christmas holiday. Vainly 
did Tom repeat to him his own formula; 

‘*If the Navy did the work the Navy 
has the vouchers.” 

** My dear boy,” Eben Ricketts repeated 
a hundred times, ‘‘ tho the Navy did the 
work, the Navy did not provide the pork 
and beans, it did not arrange in advance 
for the landing, least of all did it buy the 
greasers. I will look where you like, for 
love of your father and you, but that 
file of vouchers is not here, never was 
here, and never will be fouud here.”’ 

An assistant like this is not an encour- 
aging companion or adviser. And, in 
short, the vouchers were not found in the 
Navy Department in that particular mid- 
day search. At twenty minutes past two 
Tom gave it up unwillingly, bade Even 
Ricketts good-by, washed his hands from 
the accretions of coal-dust which will 
gather even on letter-boxes in Navy De- 
partments, and ran across in front of the 
President’s house to Willard’s. He looked 
up at the White House, and wondered 
how the people there were spending their 
Christmas Day. 

Commodore Benbow was waiting for 
him. He took him up into his own par- 
lors. 

** Molyneux, your Mr. Greenhithe is ei- 
ther the most ingenious liar and the best 
actor on God’s earth, or he knows no more 
of your lost papers than a child in Heaven. 

‘*T went back to the billiard-room after 
you left me. I walked up to Millet—that 
was Lieutenant Millet playing with Green- 
hithe—and shook hands. He had to in- 
troduce me to your friend. Then I asked 
them both to come here, told Millet I had 
some papers from Montevideo that he 
would be glad to see, and that I should be 
glad of a call when they had done their 
game. Well, they came. I am sorry to 
say your friend ”’— 

** Oh, don’t, my dear Commodore Ben- 
bow; don’t call him my friend evenin 
joke. It makes me feel awfully.” 

‘*T am glad it does,” said the Commo- 
dore, laughing, ‘‘ Well, [ am sorry to say 
that the black sheep had been drinking 
more of the whisky down-stairs than was 
good for him, and—no fault of mine—he 
drank more of my Madeira here than he 
should have done; and, Tom, I do not be- 
lieve he was in any condition to keep 
secrets, 

‘* Well, first of all, it appeared that he 
has been in Bremen and Vienna for six 
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months—he only arrived in New York 
yesterday morning.” 

Tom’s face fell. 

‘And next—you may take this for 
what it is worth, but I believe he spoke 
the truth for once; he certainly did, if 
there is any truth in liquor or in swear- 
ing. For when I asked Millet what all 
this stuff atout your father meant, Green- 
hithe interrupted, very unnecessarily and 
very rudely, and said with more oaths 
than I will trouble you with, that the 
whole was a damned lie of the newspaper 
men; that they had lied about him 
(Greenhithe), and now were lying about 
old Molyneux. That Molyneux had been 
very hard on him and very unjust to him, 
but he would say that he was honest as 
the clock—honest enough to be mean; 
and that he would say that to the Com- 
mittee if they would call on him—and so 
on and so on.” 

*““Much good would he do before the 
Committee,” said poor Tom. 

And thus ended Tom’s branch of thein- 
vestigation. 

**Come to me if I can help you, my 
boy,” said ‘Old Benbow.’ ‘It is always 
the darkest, old fellow, the hour before 
day.” 

Tom was astronomer enough to know 
that this old saw was as false as most old 
saws. But with this for his only com- 
fort, he returned to the Bureau to seek 
Beverly and his father. 

Neither Beverly nor his father was 
there! 

Tom went directly home. His mother 
was eager to see him. 

She had come home alone, and save 
Horace and Laura and Flossy and the 
Brick, she had seen nobody but a messen- 
ger from the Bureav. 

The Brick was the family name for 
Robert, one of the youngest of this house- 
hold. 

(Concluded next week.) 

Boston, Mass. 
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THE rain that had poured heavily and 
persistently all the December day, 
changed toward night-fall to fine sleet; 
hissing and spitting through the air, it cut 
the live-oak leaves to bits, whipped the 
patient cedars, and covered the earth with 
a feeble imitation of snow. The stables, 
barns, chicken houses and even the pig 
pens had shut their doors for the night. 
No sound broke the frozen silence but the 
zee zee of flying sleet. 

Inside the kitchen scullery, however, 
delicious comfort reigned. This dim 
old brick room contained a huge open 
fire-place where the ceremony of 
baking cakes in the Dutch ovens, 
or boiling hams in big pots hanging 
from the crane tuok place. A great fire 
always dancing up the chimney was sure 
to attract some of the cook’s progeny and 
often Uncle Munro, who enjoyed his warm 
corner and the small tyrannies he might 
practice on Aunt Ca’jine’s boys. It lack- 
ed but two days of Christmas, and accord- 
ing to an ancient and honored custom, 
such portions of the substantial feast for 
the great day as could be made ready be- 
forehand were in course of preparation. 
Savory odors of roasting meats and the 
sweet, pungent perfume of burning spices 
filled the air, and even after dusk Aunt 
Ca’line, busy, cheerful and imperious, 
reigned solitary and supreme in the 
kitchen, baking cakes, basting fowls, and 
turning pies in a glowing oven. A pile 
of dry oak logs crackling in the scullery 
fire-place shot up long flames that licked 
the sides of the ham pot, jcining a re- 
sponsive golden glow pouring through the 
open kitchen door, The light pierced the 
gloom of the black cobweb hung cross- 
beams. It gilded the handle of the sau. 
sage grinder set by on the swinging shelf 
till another season, trifled with a group 
of hoes and rakes leaning disconsolately 
in one corner, and brought Uncle Munro, 
Bud and Jeams out into fine relief 
against the dingy brick wall. 

Uncle Munro, a wrinkled old darky 
of uncertain age and high social standing, 
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sat squarely before thé fire in a hide bot- 
tom chair, making a cob pipe and lec- 
turing the cook’s two yellow sons, of 
twelve and thirteen, curled close to the 
pleasant blaze. He had found nothing to 
reprove for some time, and quiet fell on 
the little group, until Jeams, tired of 
waiting for his potato to roast in the hot 
ashes, selected a long stick from among 
some unburnt ends, and began pensive- 
ly scratching the sooty sides of the chim- 
ney. 

‘** Hit look like yer ain’t got no man- 
ners, Jeams Lockett,” began Uncle 
Munro, regarding the bashful Jeams, 
sternly; ‘‘drap dat ’ere stick fore yer burn 
up dish ’ere house. Wat yer wanter 
clean der chimbly dis time er year fur, 
e" blow der sut inter derham pot? Why 
don’t yer quit yer spyin’ on dat ’ere pot, 
Bud?” pursued the irate old man. “ Ain’t 
yer nuvver heard no pot ain’t guinter bile 
so long as yer keep er lookin’, en er lookin’? 
No, sur-ree! I ain’t fur blamin’ der pot; hit 
does mek er person mighty onresless w’en 
somebody look at yer dat ’ere way; lif up 
der lid, nigger, en lemme. see wat dat 
ham up ter. Seem like Miss Jane ain’t 
guioter hev no luck fur C’rismas.” 

Uncle Munro’s curiosity satisfied, he 
withdrew himself from conversation, 
pretending not to notice the boys, who 
softly raked their sweet potatoes from 
out the hot ashes, 

Jeams fingered his with dainty caution, 
and by means of a nail and two broad, 
clean smelling oak chips, selected from a 
pile tossed in a corner, emptied three hot 
succulent lumps of potato, and set these 
improvised dishes on each knee, The 
fourth potato he contemplated undecid- 
edly, and finally squeezed the skin like a 
paint tube and took a big bite, narrowly 
watched by Uncle Munro. There were 
some quick contortions of pain, and a 
rapid return of the potato, which called 
another chip into requisition. A gleam 
of pleased revenge lit up Uncle Munro’s 
face; but he said nothing, and composed 
himself fora nap. The cook in the next 
room sang half under her breath of 
“Paul en Silas boun’ in jail. Do thy self-’er 

no harm! 
Bow low! bow low! do thy self-er no harm.” 

The whish of sleet fell against the shut- 
ters, and the pot commenced to murmur 
gently. 

“Oh, Bad,” began Jeams, thinking 
Uncle Munro was asleep, ‘‘wat yer reckon 
Frank Elder tole me dis evenin’ wen he 
driv up der cows?” 

**I] dunno,” replied abstracted Bud, 
carefully laying pieces of potato to cool 
along the edge of his bench. 

** He tole me he'saw dem mens stanin’ 
under dat ’ere walnut tree in der Pine 
Mount woods.” 

‘Wat mens?” demanded Bud, with 
more interest. 

‘Dem mens wat got hung on dat ’ere 
walnut tree. He sade he saw Patsy 
Mergrew en”— 

‘** Wat dat nigger jawin’ ’bout now?” 
demanded Uncle Munro, bringing his 
tilted chair legs down with a sudden 
thump and glaring at the unfortunate 
Jeams, 

**T ain’t sade nuthin’, Unk Munrer, ’cep, 
wat Frank Elder war sayin’ ”— 

‘*En mout yer be so good as ter tell me 
wat dat ‘ere Elder nigger war stuffin’ yer 
hade wid?” 

**He warn’t stuffin’ my hade, Unk 
Munrer, he jest ’lowd he saw Patsy Mer- 
grew settin’ under dat ’ere walnut tree 
whar dem mens war hung.” 

** Frank Elder air jest honin’ arter one 
killin’ beatin’ ter clean out some er dat 
long waggle-tongue er his’n. He knowed 
he war lyin’ ter yer niggers w’en he tole 
yer Patsy Mergrew wet out dar. Patsy 
Mergrew bin dade mighty nigh twenty- 
five years.” 

Jeam3, thoroughly abashed, hung his 
head, but managed to murmur something 
to the effect that, perhaps, it was Mr. 
Mergrew’s ghost Frank meant. This only 
fired Uncle Munro’s wrath; he started to 
make a retort, when the pot broke into 
an angry bubbling; this set the bam to 
thumping and the water to splashing out 
ou the fire. Aunt Ca’line rushed from 
the kitchen, ruthlessly scattering her sons 
out of the way in her anxiety, and quiet 








was only restored after Miss Jane came 
in to examine the ham, and inquire after 
Uncle Munro’s habitually bad health. 
But Miss Meg, who had been assisting 
Aunt Ca’line by roasting superfluous 
fragments of dough on top of the stove 
to mako play biscuits, and listening to 
Uncle Munro and the boys quarrel, lin- 
gered behind her mother. Being only 
fourteen, and a very boyish girl, she 
loved the warm kitchen, Uncle Munro’s 
society, and longed to hear the story of 
the banged men. Bud offered her a 
handful of pecans; Jeams, as a testimo- 
nial of regard, silently passed to her a 
chip-plate full of still hot yam, and Meg 
decided to stay. Sitting on one end of a 
broad bench nearest the now flattered 
old darky, with her elbows on her knees 
and her chin in her hands, she wondered 
meekly to Uncle Munro if Frank Elder 
had told the truth, 

‘“‘T bin twrompin’ back’ards en for’ards 
on dat ’ere Pine Mount road ev’y day 
sence Patsy Mergrew en Bill Nathan war 
hung in dem woods, en I ain’t nuvver 
hed der pleazure er passin’ der time er 
day wid no goses,” he replied; ‘ no, sur- 
ree! I do ’ere der sticks er rattlin’ en’ der 
leaves er shakin’ some nights wen I come 
"long on my way home’ards; but I ain’t 
nuvver seed nuthin’, en wats mo,” gaz- 
ing severely on the expectant Jeams, ‘‘I 
got er mighty big right ter see goses in 
dem woods.” 

** Why, Uncle Murro?” demanded Meg. 

‘*Why?” answered the old man as he 


| stooped leisurely to select a hot coal, and, 


turning it deftly in his hand, dropped 
it into his pipe. ‘* Becase der night Patsy 
Mergrew en Bill Nathan wuz strung on 
ter dat walnut limb, der gents wid der 
black maskers on der faces hed er rope 
’roun’ my neck en hed laid off ter do der 
same ter me.” 

This announcement created a decided 
impression. Jeams starting with sur- 
prise, precipitated a chip load of potato 
from his knees to the floor to his great 
butsilent grief and embarassment. 

‘* Hit cum fum yerglarin’ at my mouf, 
like yer expected a gole dollar, er er tad- 
pole ter jump out evy time I opens it. 
Quit yer glarin’ en yer won’t spill yer 
tater,” reprimanded Uncle Munro. ‘‘Wat 
dat Miss Meg? EfI would tell yer ’bout 
it? Well hit ain’t so long ergo dat Ican 
*member dat time wid out sperincin’ some 
mighty quare feelins, en me an innercent 
man ezyer grandmammy kintellyer. I 
bin studyin’ "bout dat same Patsy Mer- 
grew dis evenin’. Sittin’ here er lisnin’ 
ter der win’ hootin’ outside en der sleet 
er wheezin’ ’gainst der shutters hit tuck 
me back ter dat C’rismus wen I came 
mighty nigh follerin’ long wid Patsy ter 
jedgment. De folks say dater man ez 
boun’ ter go wen his time cum, en I 
believe em; dat warn’t my time do, en 
wen I smells der turkey er roas’in’, der 
hams er bilin’, en hear der cake batter 
floppin’ in der bowl, des like ole times I 
bless der Lord dat spared me. C’rismus 
do seem like C’rismus. Hey! How dat 
Miss Meg? No ma’m I ain’t furgit der 
tale, only des runin’ long as ole folks will 
do. Lemme see, let me git my facks en 
figgers strait in my mine. 

‘*Near ez 1 kin recollect hit ccm *bout 
sorter dis way. Reb times hed cum en 
gone, wen word got out dat we wuz free, 
I doan know how it happen, but seem at 
fust like we des boun’ ter go off som’eres 
des ter feelinderpendent. One day wid- 
out sayin’ boo! ter nobody, mose uf us lit 
out fum home. Bimeby we met er lot 
er yerther cullid folks. Atter wanderin’ 
round kinder foolish like for er while, 
wecum er sneakin’ back ter de: planta- 
shun en tuck ter crappin’ like fore free 
time, But some ofdem ’lowd dey warn’t 
guinter dono wuck; dey ain’t slaves no 
mo’. So dey cut up en carry on; dey 
kilted yer grandmammy’s pigs, dey rid 
her hosses, kep er Jimmy John full er 
licker; en dey wuz led. by Patsy Mergrew 
en’ Bill Nathan. 

‘*Off en on word cum from der wite 
gent’mens w’at dey warn’t guinter stan’ 
dis sorter bizness no longer, en if Patsy 
en Bill doan quit der killin’ en stealin’ 
sumpin’ guinter happen. I wuz studyin’ 
*bout dat one day, w’en Bill rid up ter my 
house, whar I wuz nailin’ ’coon skins ter 








der back side er der chimley. 
ter me: 

‘**«Munrer, we want yer to jine er ’scur- 
sion ter town ter-night, which means be- 
in’ po’ niggers en slaves no mo’.’ 

‘** Looker here, Bill Nathan,’ sez I, 
‘yer en Patsy dun run ’gainst der wrong 
man w’en yer cum ’ere, en ef yer all doan 
quit yer didoes, yer guinter git inter 
trubble. Hear me!’ He look mighty 
mad at dat, en rid off, ’‘lowin’ ef he got 
inter trubble, I guinter, too. Dat happen 
zackly fo’ days befo’ C’rismus, en Miss 
Jane’s boys hed cum home, fur der Rebs 
dun quit der fightin’. 

**T ain’t heered nuthin’ dat night, en 
der nex’ day to’ards evenin’ I mount ole 
Nance en rid up der big road er piece ter 
look atter sum ’coon trops. Jest at der 
forks er der Pine Mount road I cum up 
wid Patsy en Bill er hoopin’ en er holl’r- 
in’ en carryin’ on like dey dun loss der 
sense. Dey act mighty friendly like, 
axed me ter er drap er der full licker bot- 
tle,en ter cum ‘long home wid ’em ter 
sample sum mons'rus good terbacker. 

“ T ain’t refuse, en wuz laffin’ ‘long wid 
’em w’en we met Marse George Walton 
en Marse Jimmy King standin’ en der 
middle er der big road. Dey look kinder 
solumn like, en fust thing dey did wuz 
ter ax us ef we hed seen Marse Jimmy’s 
brer, Marse Tom King. At dat dem nig- 
gers act like dey dun gone plum crazy. 
Patsy commence ter laff, en say: ‘ Lordy, 
Marse Jimmy! I ain’t sot eyes on Marse 
Tom dese two weeks. No, sur-ree! dat I 
ain’t!’ 

‘**No, sur-reel!’ ’spon’ Bill. ‘How I 
guinter see Marse Tom wenI bin hunt- 
in’— 

‘*Wid dat he bus inter er big laff en 
kep’ er sayin’: ‘How I guinter see Marse 
Tom?’ en den we rid off. All dat mek me 
mighty onresless,en I kep’ er axin’ my- 
self, ‘Wat cum ter Marse Tom? Sumpin’ 
air happen, sholy. I feels hit in my 
bones,’ All dis time dem niggers wuz 
carry’n’ on en passin’ der bottle. Wen we 
cum ter der bridge I say, ‘I reckon I bet- 
ter lite out fur home; hit look like er big 
rain wuz cummin’ up’; en hit commence 
ter sprinkle. Dey ain’t say no, en to’ards 
night hit turn inter sleet. I don’t know 

how ’twas, but I kep’ feelin’ sorter quare 
en skittish. My ole ‘oman ‘lowed I wuz 
ketchin’ cole; so I sot up close ter der fire 
en lissen ter der win’ en sleet wat soun’ 
s0 grugous en lonesome. Bimeby I 
couldn't stan’ hit no longer, en went ter 
bade. Iain’t slep’ long ‘fore I jump up, 
hearin’ somebody hit der do’ bam! bam! 
I open easy like en say, ‘ Who dar?’ Befo’ 
1 could jump back er man in er big over- 
coat, wid er long black masker over der 
face, pop er pistol under my nose en say, 
kinder low, ‘Git on yer close en don’t 
mek no noise.’ 

**T ain’t axed no odds, but I wuz dat 
skcered! Oh, Lordy! I wuz skeered, Hit 
seem like I wuz hot en den cole; en wen I 
walk out my foots drug ‘long der groun’, 

** Outside der sleet wuz still fallin’, but 
not so hard. Four men dress like der 
fust, wuz on hos3es wid little lantins. 
Two uf ’em hed Patsy tied han’ en neck, 
en der yether two hei Biull. Der fust man 
put er rope ’roun’ my neck en tied my 
han’s, behind. All dis time I wuz too 
skeered ter speak. Feel like er chip hed 
got inter my th’oat, dat wouldn't let me 
say nothin’. Der win’ blow cole en der 
groun’ wuz kivered with sleet slush, but 
some’ow I felt more cole inside den out. 

*** Git long wid yo’ all,’ sade der fust 
man, gittin’ on his hoss; en we cummence 
ter move to’ards der bridge. ‘ Wh— Wh— 

Wat yer guinter do wid me, marster? I 
sade, all uf er trimble. 

‘*** Yer fin’ dat out soon ‘nuff,’ seys’e. 
Den I hear Patsy er beggin’. 

***Ob, Marsters! I ain’t seed Marse 
Tom. DatIain’t. Iain’t nuthin’ but er 
po’ ole nigger. Yer won't do nuthin’ ter 
po’ ole Patsy?’ Den hit cum ter me like 
er bang er thunder. Patsy en Bili bin up 
ter some mo’ badness. Hit’s Marse Tom 
dey dun kilted, en now dey ’cuses me. I 
guinter ‘splain dis matter. I ’splain en I 
beg. I tole em I nuvver seed Marse Tom 
en I don’t know nuthin’ ‘vout Patsy en 
Bill; but hit t’warn’t no use. Hit cum on 
ter sleet mo’; en one er der lantins went 
out, Bill tried ter breck loose en fell inte 
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der mud; dey des juck bim up en went 
erlong. Den dem two niggers cummence 
der prayin’. 

“Oh, Lordy! Oh, Lordy! Oh, spar’ 
er po’ nigger man! Ob, Marsters! 
Spar’ us; we ain’t dun nuthin’. Fur 
der luv er der Lamb have muegsy! 
Dey drap down en war drug erlong. Der 
men nuvver sade nuthin’, but kep’ er 
haulin’ en er cussin’ at dem mizzerbul 
niggers. Seem sum time I hear ’em now 
er beggin’ en er prayin’ fust ter one en 
den ter nuther ter have mussy. Oh, 
Lordy! 

** All dis time I wuz studyin’ wat I 
guinterdo. Beggin’ ain’t no use, I mus’ 
git out some’eres, but how? Jest den we 
cum ter er stop atder side er der road, 
der men got off der horses en cummence 
ter go thoo’ der cane bresh twell dey 
stop under dat walnut tree wid der big 
straight limbs. ~Den hit seem like Patsy 
en Bill dun gone plum crazy. Dey yell 
en kick; dey fell down en role over en 
over cussin’ en callin’ on der Lord ter 
belp’em. Dey grab wid der mouves en 
screech en screech, (Hit meck me sick 
wen I tell dat.) Soon dey put er rope 
*roun’ Patsy en I say ter myself: ‘ Dertime 
iscum,’ wid dat I give one juck at der 
rope on my han’. Hit didn’tmove. Now 
dey got der rope over der limb en Patsy 
war lyin’ on der groun’ groanin’ like er 
pig wat got his th’oat mosecut. I give 
one mo’ juck, Dat grass rope ain’t budge, 
en der blood wuz porin’ out wharl bust- 
ed der skin. Dem lights wuz dancin’ up 
en down, I hear Patsy gin one squall wat 
choke up der marrer in my bones (Lord! 
Lain’t nuvver forgit hit), en wats mo’ he 
wus hangin’ ter der bottom eend er der 
rope. I haul off I did en gin one mo’ las’ 
pull datter juck up one er dese ordinary 
saplins, en den I mek er break. 

“‘T lit inter dem woods like der dogs 
wuz atter me, en dey wuz I kin tell yo’! 
Wusser dan eny dog I knows of; wen I 
do dat dem mens up wid der shootin’ 
iuns en blang away at me,but hit ‘twarn’t 
nouse. IrunenlIrun. Der canes stuck 
inter my foots. Hit wuz so dark I ain’t 
able to mek out no road, en fur tell der 
truf I ain’t fur pickin’ my way. I jam 
inter trees, I fell inter holes er water 
freezin’ cole; but I ain’t stop. en 
den, I slack up en lissen’. Furoff in dem 
woods seem like I hear dem men er cuss- 
in’ en Patsy er squallin’, en I lit out 
ergin like er mad dog wid my tongue 
hangin’ out. 

**One time I cross der big road; but I 
ain’t stop dar. Sholy somebody wuz 
cummin’ fer-blicity! ter-blicity! en I 
jump der fence en went on faster dan 
ever. Bimeby I ain’t able ter go no mo’, 
My close wuz all tore up in dem canes en 
briars. My foots wuz jam full er sticks, 
en I wuz wore out. Jest den I step on 
soft groun’; hit come loose under me en 
down I went, inter er big hole I speck, 
fur I knock my hade ’gainst sumpin’ 
sharp en den hit wuz, Good-by, Munrer? 

‘* Wen I cum to atter dat hit wuz good 
day, en I riz up en look roun’, Hit wuz 
er long, dry bayou, en when I fell I knock 
out wat little sense lef’, wid er root er er 
tree. I wuzso cole en lame-up wid der 
runnin’ en der skeers dat hit wuz mose 
midday ‘fore I climb out dat place. Den 
I say, ‘Wat yo’ guinier do now, fren’ 
Munrer? Ef dem wite folks sees yo’ any 
tree do fur hangin’; su der best yo’ kin do 
1s ter git outer dis here part er der coun- 
try.’ 

‘*Atter nussin’ der lame foots en follrin’ 
der big road on der woods’ side, I cum ter 
Jackson. Dey ain’t no use er tellin’ bout 
der five years wuck up dar. But one 
day I sez ter myself, ‘I guine home en 
’splain dis ter Miss Jane: en wats mo’ I 
boun’ ter see if ole Nance dun loss dat 


bell off her neck.’ So I shuck ban’s en 
give out [ guinter live wid my darter. 
Hit seem curus at fust: but Miss Jane she 
*‘lowd she ain’t sorry I got loose, en she 
ain't nuvver blame me fur Marse Tom, 
wat wuz foun’ dade dat night in dem 
Walton woods. So here I bin’ loungin’ 
roun’ ever sense, 

“ Jeams, yo’ nigger! why ‘on’t yo’ go 
wen Mammy call yo? He ain't got der 
perliteness uf erdne-legged elephant, he 
ain’t. Good-night, Miss Meg! thanky 
ma’m. I ‘low Unk Munrer guinter git 
der bes’ uf yo’on der C’rismus gil’ biz- 
ness!” 


Now 
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THE merchants of old London town 
Were men of sturdy sort, 

With ships that sailed in every sea, 
And wealth in every port; 

And foremost of them he who dwelt 
On London Bridge for years, 

Ina quaint old house that stood upon 
The stoutest of its piers. 


Few nobles in the land so rich, 
Or held their wealth so light, 
Or lived in such a gallant way, 
As William Hewit, Knight; 
But all his riches, all his gifts, 
And all his splendid state, 
Were dross beside the love he bore 
His gentle daughter, Kate. 


With golden locks to crown her head, 
With eyes cf violet blue, 

With curvéd lips whose red surpassed 
The rosebud in its hue, 

A kindly heart, a noble mind, 
A manner debonair; 

None matched her in her many charms, 
And few were half as fair. 


Te her came suitors far and near, 
And some of high degree, 

And foremost of those wooers all 
Lord Shrewsbury bent the knee. 

A belted earl of noble blood, 
Whose lands extended wide, 

He asked the merchant sire to give 
The daughter for his bride. 


**Sir William,” thus the proud earl spake, 
* No statelier damosel 
In all the land than Mistress Kate, 
Nor one I love so weil. 
Made for a coronet her brow, 
For palace halls her grace, 
As countess she will surely be 
Within her fitting place.”’ 


Sir William listened to the words, 
And gravely thus he said: 

‘wMy Kate is fair, and well she might 
So far above her wed; 

But he who was my prentice-boy, 
My partner from to-day, 

Ned Osborne—you have seen him oft— 
Takes her for mate in May.” 


“A prentice-boy to marry Kate! 
Lll-fitting,’’ cried the Earl, 

** When lady fair and debonair 
Is wedded with achurl.”’ 

** Not so, my lord,” Sir William said, 
* No churlish blood has he; 

His sire a gentleman by birth, 
And not of low degree. 


“Your suit among the well-born dames 
Would not be urged in vain— 

High rank, broad lands and pure descent, 
A life without a stain; 

But when you hear the tale I tell, 
Your sense of right will own, 

Who Kept the bud from deadly blight 
Should have the flower when blown. 


* Long time this house of mine has stood 
Upon this well-set pier; 

Gilbert a-Becket years ago 
His chapel builded here; 

Here in my early manhood’s prime 
[ brought a blooming bride, 

And here she lived for twenty years, 
And here at last she died. 


** One day, when Kate was two years old, 
Yon casement open wide, 

The ehild leaped from the nurse’s arms, 
And fell within the tide. 

Ned, in the room beneath it. heard 
The frighted nurse’s scream; 

He leaped, and brought the drowning child 
In safety from the stream. 


“ From that time forth she loved him well; 
She loves him well to-day, 
And when he asked her hand last night 
I did not say him nay; 
For his shal! be the one he saved— 
It is his well-earned righr.”’ 
Lord Sbrewsbury bowed, and sought his 
home, 
A sadder man that night. 


The Earl another maiden won— 
Thatis the common way; 

And his descendants earls have been, 
As one is earl to-day; 

And one of these, in after years, 
Stood ’mid the peers to see 

Kate’s grandson, as the Duke of Leeds, 
Bend to the King bis.knee. 
Newark, N. J. 
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CHRISTMAS UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
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“ Where there's a will, there’s a way.” 

‘* Waat will you do about your Christ- 
mas this year, Syl?” asked Albert Hard- 
ing of his pretty cousin, as they stood at 
the window of the London hotel where 
she and her father had just arrived, vain- 
ly trying to see through the yellow fog 
that shrouded even the passing carriages 
in the street below. 

‘*Oh, I shall have it, Albert; it is all ar- 
ranged. Do you think I am a Christmas 
child and a Sunday child too, for noth- 
ing? I shall certainly have a merry 
Christmas unless the ‘‘ Viadimir” burns, or 
collides with an iceberg, or goes under in 
a cyclone.” 

“Icebergs are not plenty in December, 
so I hope you'll be spared that finality,” 
laughed her cousin. 

‘Seriously, Bert, I would rather stay 
over another month in England, disagree- 
able as London and its fogs are at this 
season, than not celebrate Christmas 
Day. Why, just think! I was born on 
Christmas, and it is Father and Mother's 
wedding day, too; I can never remember 
when it was not the great day of the 
year to me; and last year did I not come 
over and go to Palestine expressly to 
spend it at Bethlehem?” 

** Were you delighted with Bethlehem?” 
he asked, in a gently sarcastic tone. 

** No—and yes! I knew it was a dreary 
little village, but it was sadder and more 
desolate than I had thought; but oh, Bert! 
you cannot know what it was to look up 
to those deep Syrian heavens on Christ- 


once saw what I could only dream of 
seeing! I almost expected to see that 
solemn purple arch break up in a great 
flash of wings, and faces and blinding 
light. I waited, half expecting to hear the 
rolling, choral song, pour its exultant 
gladness from Heaven tomen. The very 
silence was awful with expectancy, and 
seemed to speak even in its hush, to say 
**Peace on earth; good-will toward men.” 

* You won’t find ‘peace on earth,’ 
much, on the ‘ Viadimir!’” laughed her 
cousin. 

** At least I can find ‘ good-will toward 
men,’ Bert,” she answered, with such a 
bright, tender smile, that her cousin 
could say no more. 

** And then I d> love so to overcome 
difficulties; things are worth so much 
more if you work hard to get them,” she 
went on. 

**T believe that is why alms-giving does 
demoralize the poor so; they care no 
more to be prudent with what comes to 
them so easily than they do to be careful 
of using air and light; they don’t know 
the value of what they do not earn with 
the sweat of their brows; there is where 
the primeval curse was really a blessing; 
as if God did not know how to turn even 
the wrath of men into praising!” Sylvia’s 
eyes shone as she spoke. ~ 

“You baby philanthropist!” said her 
cousin, with half a sneer; but just then 
the door opened and her father walked 
in. 

** Oh, Father, did you get it?” Sylvia ex- 
claimed. 

** Yes; and here it is.” 

A great bunch of shining holly, full of 
red berries, walked into the door behind 
him; the legs of a small boy underneath 
explained the mystery of its locomotion. 

** What on earth are you about todo 
with all that greenery?” asked Albert, 
looking much astonished. 

* Wreathe the holly, twine the bay! 
Christ was born on Christmas Day,” 
sang Sylvia, in a rich contralto voice. 

** It is her ‘ fad,’ as you say over here,” 
answered the elder Mr. Harding, his face 
full of genial tenderness, as he looked at 
his daughter. 

Certainly Sylvia was a child to 
be proud of; she had her father’s .all, 
shapely figure, his waving, light- 
brown hair, and fine color, with her 
mother’s beautiful hazel eyes and firm, 
sweet mouth. She was a beauty, and 
might have been a belle; but her heart 





the quiet and peace of her father’s coun- 
try home, she had never been sent away 
to school, but taught first by her mother 
and then by a competent governess, was 
thoroughly educated, and had escaped 
the thousand degradations and contami- 
nations that cannot be avoided where a 
hundred girls are herded together under 
the care of a few teachers, with no moth- 
erly vigilance to watch and guard their 
growing lives; no mutherly love to 
strengthen and guide them through the 
perils of young girlhood. 

Sylvia had not only been educated in 
the ordinary use of the word, but she had 
been taught always to consider the poor; 
her first sewing was done for some ragged 
child or half-clothed baby; she went 
with her mother on all her benevolent 
errands, and had always on hand some 
kindness to be done, some cheer to im- 
part, some want to supply, from her early 
youth. No wonder that she knew so well 
the angelic song of ‘‘ peace on earth, good- 
will toward men,” for she was a Uhrist- 
mas child, grown up in the Christmas 
spirit, and had early laid her fresh heart 
at her Master’s feet, entering into the 
heavenly part of the Christmas song: 
** Glory to God in the Highest,” 





The “ Viadimir” was crowded with 
steerage passeugers on this wintry voy- 
age, and Sylvia found full scope among 
them for her good works; there was ill- 
ness, poverty, even death, in that dark, 
crowded apartment; and the first cabin 
saw very littleof ‘‘ that lovely Miss Hard- 
ing ” for a time. 

But as Christmas Day came on she be- 
gan to interest certain of her fellow-pas- 
sengers in her plans; two young men who 
would have gladly devoted their time to 
cultivating her society were set to prac- 
ticing carols, and three ladies with good 
voices were persuaded to join them. 

The inevitable funny man of the party 
was heard rehearsing a Christmas story 
of Dickens’s in his state-room, that he 
might read it with the best effect; and a 
great hamper was brought up from the 
hold, full of greenery, and the obliging 
members of the company set at work ty- 
ing bunches of holly and wreaths of ever- 
green. A Christmas-tree could not well 
be compassed, but the ship’s carpenter did 
his best to simulate one; he nailed cross- 
pieces on to a post in the steerage cabin 
and these were covered with green twigs, 
all the women zealously assisting. Tapers 
were not allowed, of course; and the 
weather was so rough at times that deco- 
ration, had to be given up or deferred; but 
the day before Christmas the storms 
ceased, the sun shone out, and only a 
gentile breeze played over the decks of the 
*“‘Viadimir,” a south wind that “blew 
softly” even as that which wafted the 
Apostle to the Gentiles past the sbores of 
Crete, and all Sylvia’s helpers began work 
under her direction. 

The steerage passengers were turned 
out of their cabin into the fresh air and 
sunshine, and their quarters well scrub- 
bed and aired; some of the young men 
from the first cabin nailed up the gar- 
lands and bouquets on the bunks and posts 
and walls, till the dinginess was verdant 
and fragrant; others made fast all the lan- 
terns, which Sylvia had persuaded Cap- 
tain Irvin to lend her, to the sides of 
the cabin: and three or four ladies were 
husy all the afternoon tying toys, candy- 
bags, gilt and colored balls, red and blue 
mittens, gay comforters, bright handker- 
chiefa, neck-ties, woolen hoods and gloves 
on to the carpenter’s tree. Sylvia had 
asked to have for her annual Christmas 
present a check, and her father had filled 
her purse with coin instead, as soon as 
they reached London; so that the great 
box she had asked the captain to stow 
within easy reaeh had been well filled for 
this Christmas Day at sea. 

By six o’clock on Christmas Eve all 
was ready; the tired way-worn steerage 
passengers were once more admitted to 
their cabin; and a real shout of joy went 
up from the children, and many a woman 
cried silently; even a few men had dim- 
med eyes as they saw by the bright light 
of so many lanterns the scarlet holly 
berries, the glittering green wreaths and 
the improvised tree hung with gifts that 
the cold sea voyage and the wintry shore 
awaiting them made doubly welcome. 
The captain, with a gesture that ordered 
silence, step into the middle of the 
crowd who fell back around him, and 
reverently said the Lord’s Prayer and read 
the collect and the Gospel for Christmas 
Day; then the small choir of the occa- 





was set on better things. Brought up in 





sion sang carols, some well known to the 














and wound up with the grand old hymn, 
« Adeste fideles,” known. well by tune 
and words to the Irish voyagers who 
beamed with delight. 

Next Dickens’s *‘ Tiny Tim,” a little ab- 
breviated, was read aloud in a dramatic 
manner, with great effect; aud when the 
tears and laughter were over, Sylvia and 
her father detached the gifts from the 
tree and distributed them. 

The children’s came first, and the vari- 
ous little faces, wan, rosy, shrunken with 
want, or round and dimpled, were all 
illuminated now with delight; never were 
dolls so tenderly hugged, tin trumpets 
blown with such persistence, horses of 
wood and brass so exultingly put through 
their paces, candy disap ed like dew 
before the sun, tiny bells jingled, and 
one books fluttered their red and yel- 

w leaves like a shower of autumn foli- 
age. 

And the women beamed even more 

over the children’s gifts than their own 

warm and comfortable presents; while 

the shamefaced m:n grinned and bowed 

and scraped over their mittens and com- 

forters, with ill-expressed but honest 
gratitude. When the tree was unladen, 

a rough table, hastily nailed together for 
the time, was set up, boxes and bags hus- 

tled out of the way to make room for it, 

and a hot supper made its welcome ap- 

pearance. For this, also, Sylvia had pro- 
vided in London and persuaded the stew- 
ard, with certain golden arguments, to 
cook the viands for her Christmas guests, 
There were two great Norfolk tu: keys, a 
large, cold ham, two of those game pies 
which the English authors of stories 
dilate upon with such unction. and a 
great round of boiled beef, pans of baked 

and boiled potatoes, dishes of cabbage, 
onions and turnips, mugs of hot tea and 
coffee; and when the captain had said 
grace, the hungry guests crowded about 
the table, and he and Mr. Harding found 
their hands full with the carving for so 
many. 

Sylvia herself presided over the game 
pies; her father had remonstrated with her 
for buying those expensive luxuries, but 
Sylvia shook her head gayly. 

‘* Dear Father! let me have my way. It 
won’t hurt them to taste of a luxury for 
once. I want them to remember this 
day always; and don’t you think they 
will deeply enjoy being treated like their 
** betters?” Think how the poor hungry 
souls have lived always in sight and hear- 
ing of game they dared not kill and use; 
half-starved with luxurious plenty right 
in reach. I hate to think of it! I want 
to make trem feel like men and women 
on this Christmas Day; not like beasts 
and slaves!” 

“On, Sylvia! Sylvia! are you turning 
socialist on my hands?” her father had 
answered. 

** Not more thaa I have been for a long 
time, Father. I believe with all my heart 
in the socialism Christ died to establish ; 
not the abolition of ranks, and classes, of 
rulers and governors, but in the actual 
brotherhood of man; in the ‘ God-sib, 
that has been corrupted with gossip; the 
real revelation of our fatherhood in God 
and our brotherhood in man, purchased 
and revealed by Him ‘of whom the 
whole family in earth and Heaven are 
named,’ Christians. Ob! if once we 
truly set ourselves to follow him; to feel 
an interest, vital and loving, in every 
humin being we see, because they are 
Goa’s children, and Cnrist died for them, 
there would be no more anarchy or 
socialism left on the earth; the ice would 
melt in the sunshine, and living waters 
flow where glaciers frown!” 

Sylvia’s eye had kindled, and her face 
had grown so excited taat, deeply as her 
father was moved by her brave, sweet 
words, he only smiled and said: 

** Dear me! who would have expected a 
preachment on the great world problem 
from the text of a game pie! But go on, 
Sylvia! your logic is good, I object no 
more to your luxuries, even if you should 
buy a Strasbourg paté for your love- 
feast.” 

After these substantial viands—to re- 
turn to our dinner—were disposed of, a 
huge plum-pudding appeared at the head 
of the table, flanked by dishes of winter 
fruit, aod when this was helped, Sylvia 
tried to steal away silently; but a keen- 
eyed young Irishman saw her, and called 
out at the top of his voice: ‘ Three 
cheers, me boys, for Miss Hareding! An’ 
a merry Cheris’mas to her till the day 
afther nivir, ivery toime!” 

Three hearty cheers made the cabin 

ring. Sylvia bowed, blushed, and ran 
ey @ 
** Your Christmas feast was a great suc- 
cess, Miss Harding,” said Captain Irvin 
the next day at breakfast. ‘‘ Long as I 
have ‘sailed the seas,’ I have never before 
seen Christmas celebrated in the midd:e 
of the Atlantic, tho we always. take s »me 
pains to observe the Day in our dinner; 
but I hope I shall see it kept in your fash- 
ion many times more since you have 
shown ushow. It was a success under 
difficulties, tho.” 

‘* Where there’s a will there’s a way, 
Captain Irvin,” replied Sylvia, gayly. 

** Where there's a heart there’s.a way,” 
amended the captain, with a smile, 





English emigrants who heartily joined in; 
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PEBBLES. 


THE old guard—A chaperon.—Worces- 
ter Gazette. 


--.-Anom de plume--“Ostrich.”— Worces- 
ter Gazette. 


--Don’t argue with a fool or the lJisten- 
ers will say there is a pair of you.—Ram’s 
Horn. 


-.“* Tommy, my dear, what are you cry- 
ing for?’’ said a lady to her little boy, who 
had just returned from church. ‘‘ Because 
the clergyman says we must all be born 
again, and I’m afraid I shall be born a girl 
next time.”—Christian Register. 


--An advertisement appeared a ‘short 
time agoin a provincial paper for a woman 
to ‘‘ wash, iron and milk one or two cows.”’ 
We can understand the cows wanting milk- 
ing, but why on earth they require washing 
and ironing is beyond our com Sr 
—Chatier. 


..-Sophomore: “I heard one of the girl 
undergraduates make a truly womanly an- 
swer the other day.” Junior: “Indeed.” 
Sophomore: ‘Yes, the professor in astron- 
omy asked her why the earth goes around 
the sun.”’ Junior: ‘“‘What answer did she 
make?’’—Sophomore: “ ‘Because.’ ’—New 
York Sun. 


.-A verdent gentleman, whose corre- 
spondence is limited, received a letter upon 
the envelop of which was the conventional 
business card: ‘After five days return to 
——.” The epistle was carefully perused 
and preserved until the expiration of the 
alotted five days, when it was returned to 
the writer.—Terre Haute Express. 


..[ tell May that the freckles, 
Which she thinks such disgrace, ‘ 
Are only where the sun and wind 
Have stopped to kiss her face. 


But, oh, how very lucky 
I’m not like sun and wind! 
For how she’d look, if I had left 
Each time a mark behind! 
—Boston Courter. 


..A Valuable Lesson.—Sunday school 
Teacher: *‘ And when the wicked children 
continued mocking the good prophet two 
she bears came out of the mountain and ate 
up over forty of the wicked children. Now, 
boys, what lesson does this teach us?” 
Jimpsy Primrose: *‘I know.” Teacher: 
“Well, Jimpsy?” Jimpsy Primrose; * It 
teaches us how many children a she bear 
can hold.’’—Boston Courier. 


..“‘John Dillon,’”’ says Eugene Field in 
one of his letters to The Chicago News, 
‘* ought to tell his American friends how 
his father, John Blake Dillon, contrived to 
make his escape to your hospitable shores 
in 1848. It was after the abortive rebellion 
iu that year. Dillon contrived to evade de- 
ti ction and to make his way aboard a vessel 
bound for New York. He disguised bimself 
as a priest, shaving his face and donning 
priestly attire. During the voyage a love- 
lorn pair besought bim to unite them in 
wedlock, and their fellow-passengers united 
their supplications with those of the en- 
amored couple. This was an awkward pre- 
dicament, but Dillon’s wit got him out of 
it. *My children,’ quoth he solemnly, ‘the 
faculties granted me by my bishop will not 
permit me to celebrate a marriage outside 
my diocese.’ ’’— New York Tribune. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzies,” THE INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 








BEHEADINGS. 

1, Behead a mixed food, and leave a tree. 

2. Behead a precious stone, and leave an 
entrance. 

3. Behead forwardness, and leave aged. 

4, Behead a fine wood, and leave without 
flesh. 

5. Behead a vegetable, and leave some- 
thing cold. 

6. Behead without light, and leave a box. 

7. Behead to aid, and leave a wager. 

8. Behead dilatory, and leave not high. 

9. Behead to despise, and leave the god- 
dess of discord. 

10. Behead to see, and heane the same. 

11. Behead to run for a wager, and leave 
an atom. 

The beheaded letters will spell a dealer 
in small wares. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA 

The answer, composed of fifty letters, is 
an old-time weather proverb, 
The 46, 40, 25, 28, 38, is short. 
The 1, 33, 32, 48, 24, 2, 3, is to twine about. 
The 31, 39, 30, is very warm. 
The 41, 29, 27, 23, 49, 50, 47, 45, is a puison. 
The 8, 6, 12, 4, 7, is to lament plaintively. 
Th 36 «6, ~—s is not bad. 








The 9, 48, 11, 14, 42, 10, 20, is one of the 
United States. 

The 5, 18, 15, 19, 16, is opinion. 

The 17, 44, 13, 22, 21, are travelers treated 


as guests. G. A. F. 
HOUR-GLASS. 
©o000* 0000 ° 
000* 000 
0oo* 00 
o* 0 
* 
o* 0 
oo#00 
000+*000 
0000+%*0000 


Upper word across: 1, The cause of our 
last war; 2, a collection of certain animals 
or plants; 3, pains; 4, highest ‘point; 5,a 
measure; 6,a slight blow; 7, to wed; 8,a 
false idea; 9, the idea loved by children. 

The central word down a good ambition 
for children to become. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC 1itTu. 
DOUBLE ZIGZAG. 
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COMBINATION STAR. 


WORD PUZZLE. 
In-fir-mary. 











“ JHART SH HORN) 


Better pty Ten and Coffee for the Nerves. 


Van Hourews Cocoa 
The Original--Most Soluble. © 


mort ty ee wheel <a - 1658 


DUNLAP’S 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
HATS, 


Umbrellas, Canes, 
SEAL CAPS AND GLOVES. 











The firm offer their patrons 
an UMBRELLA stamped 
with their own name and 
trade-mark, which isin every 
way as reliable in style and 
quality as their celebrated 
Hats. 


181) sep { ¢278.and 180 
BROADWAY, ; *“” | FIFTH AVE,, 


Near Cortlandt St. |) Bet. 22d and 23d Sts. 
NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


«tm, FINE 
#2) SHOES 


Maine Stamp §= 446 & 448 Folton 8t., 
Breoklyn, N, Y, 








The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 


WOOD FLOORS. 
WOOD CARPET. 
Largest Manufacturers. 
BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


23d Street, under 5th Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 
Branch: 247 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Send for Catalogue. 











SILVER 


JEWELRY, 


Not trash, but good, well 
finished articles made by the 
makers of gold jewelry. Many 
of the designs are rich, quaint 
and artistic; the acme of good 
taste, and very inexpensive in 
comparison with the cost of 
fine gold jewelry. Also novel- 
ties in silver for the holidays, 


CHAS. S. CROSSMAN & (CO., 


23 Maiden Lane, New York. 


ARMOUR 
EXTRACT 


BEEF 


The best and most economical 
“‘stock’’ for Soups, Sauces, Beef 
Tea, Etc. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Sole Mfrs. 
DIAMOND HAMS. 


S. DAVIS, Jr., Cincinnati. 
FIFTIETH YEAR. 


The Centennia\ Commitee in 1876 reported a 
quees ed these Ham ae First, Vt Nay : 
the meat.” “Second, its good 4 “ 
onstrated by the perf rfect freshness apt — cured in 
a ” Sold by Provision Dealers and Leading | Gro- 














DUPLICATE 2 | 
WEDDING “TEA SPOONS. 
PRESENTS. = 11.00. 





We have tr‘ed toillustrate four of our special bar- 
gains this month. 

The repoussé ch ased nae Fork and Spoon, hand- 
somely cased. 18 is only $14. 

The Bon Bon Dish and Tongs. pee. 

A dozen of the trident Oyster Forks, $10 

A dozen of the twist Coffee any Gilt ‘Bowl. $9.00. 

These are from per cert. to 40 per cent. under 
regular prices, ané we have 5. 000 cases correspond- 
ingly low in ice. Wewillsend a number of c9ses 
to any address for examination 

n old Continental Tea Net. 6 pieces, $300, well 
isa 

OLDGOLD Jewelry, and worn-out or useless 

silver, taken in exchange or bought. Send by regis- 


tered mail or express. Certified check sent by re- 
turn mail. 


JOHNSTON & SON, 159 Bowery, N.Y. 


Established 1844. Send for Price list. 
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END For CaTaLee 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


JOHN MASON, 
246 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Formerly with TIFFANY & CO., 
Invites inspection by sightseers 
as well as intending purcha‘- 
ers, of his large and carefully 
selected stock of Diamonds, 
Watches, Jewelry, Silverware, 
Fancy Goods, Cut-glass Ware, 
Stationery, etc. Manufactured 
with a view to the approaching 
season. Saitable tor Wedding or 
Holiday Giits, and offered at 
prices that will be found very 
reasonable. Customers at a dis- 
tance may have goods sent on 
selection upon receipt of satis- 
factory reference. 


JOHN MASON, 
246 Fitth Ave.. New York. 
Choicest Breakfast Foods. 


A.B.C. OATMEAL 


7% WHITE Oars.) 


STEAM-COOKED 
LPS PATENTED 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, " 


MUSIC=>BOXES 


No Music Boxes can be@uaranteed without Gautschi’s 
Ou i Safety Tane change. Patent, Nov. 12, 1889. 
ld Music Boxes carefully Repaired and Improved. 


WEBER 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
WAREROOMS: 


STH ave. Con. WEST IGTH ST. 
W YORK CITY. 














OPERATED WITH ONE HAND cinersreete 
stir in the flour as it falls. 
E ] R 


eter 
Ser 


simple and er hati, Many more points. Ask 

see a Shaker Sifter at your H ware Dealers, or 

send rd for Illustrated Descriptive Circular to mal ~ 
Manufacturers, SipNEY SHEPARD & Co., Buffalo, N 


House Furnishing 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


601 & 603 Sixth Ave., 
1338 & 1340 Broadway 
NEW YORK. 
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wu. L. Down's HEALTH EXERCISER. 
Brain-W & Sedentary le: 

ee tlemen, on Youths ; ie ete 

or Invalid. A complete nasium. 

am fakes up but 6 in square room ; 

/ new, scientific, durable. comprehensive, 


cheap. Indorsed by 30,000 physicians, 
lawyers, Coeraee, editors & others 
now using it. Send for illustrated cir- 





Gen 40 te gee 10 charge. Hg 
Sctentific, Physical & V 
(TRADE MARK.) cal Galera East lth St,. New York. 
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FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE = 
3 * 


New York Life 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





JANUARY 1st, 1890 


Amount of Net Assets, January Ist, 1889. .. $89,824,336 19 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


© © eee reenter. 


Rs cin crndcitinenes qudbdvncdhtaueads pedacccercesccccccengoonveebieien td $26,021,655 96 

Less deferred premiums, January Ist. 1889 .........-..ceccceeces toe ceneves 1,435,734 86—$24,585,921 10 

BROCE OIE WEMOE, COG .06 once. cercdeveccscccces ©. cosdsccccccccecestes-ccceses 5.0.8.950 38 

Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1889...........ccccccccsccececcceces coves 451,605 2%— 4,577,345 1d— $29,163,266 24 





$113,987,602 43 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death,an Endowments matured and di ted (includt 





REV QEETICRS 60 GEMIGDiesce 50 oc cccscresescccnscees cccccvece coe seccspecsos sb bese $6,252,005 50 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances 5,869,026 16 

Total paid Policy-holdews........... .. scss0e« divide cvcanceocecepenenss $12.121,121 66 
eae a BO ie 0 0006000 00 de co cn esctbesetecbdecccccnccocccaptse Kbeecep cegeces 252,737 17 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages. 

agency exnvenses. physicians’ fees. etC........ 2. .ccccceccesccccececevesccesecsceecs 4,525,652 64 





Office and law expenses, salaries. rentals, advertising, printing. etc 860,763 50—$17,960,279 9 


$101,027,322 46 





ASSETS. 


Cash on deposit, ob haud. and 1M CFANBIL... 2.0.26... ccceeeee cee wen weeee cowenee senees 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $60,438.44] 91).. 
BRE HIERN cickecccces~ aGeed. cbne¥ 00's ec-e cocccce .. 000 cusbbee cesces 00bestencceces 
Bouds and Mortgages first lien or rea’ estate e (baildines thereor insured for $14,- 
4#00.00 ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 


$5,917,887 72 
56,417,165 41 
13,242,871 dF 


i cit: die | 0 Ob ak Avene eed bette Ute Gee csceds ccccocecepbaccgeaedpe Ap ee ogsece 18,106,512 50 
Temporary Loans (market value of securities held as collateral. $4,671.553)......... 3, 709.000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities, 

AMOUNES CO OVET S2AOD MOU)... 2... ec cecceeccccces. cveeeece oe cesccee sonssoereee ° 367,394 39 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums op existing polictes, due subseauent to 

SR, DRG cutie. +560 nde Sagiiilin de geicndegiccs béobcoececce 00 seeecece eetebessces 1,635,645 37 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 

serve on these policies. included in liabilities, is estimated at $1,700,000)......... 1,104,253 02 
ABUMEG WAIRBEB.cccce «sn cccccesscccccccccvcesecssevevescoecccsccces coccocecesecocccccococe 90,299 54 


Accrued interest on investments, Jamuary 18t, 15D 2. 2... cece eee ceeeeee eeeeeeeeeeees 
Market value of securities over cost value on Company’s books. . . 


* A detailed schedue of these items wilt accompany the usual ongnel report fled 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New Yor 


441,344 64-$101,027,522 


$4,026,278 50 





TOTAL ASSETS, January ist, 1890... . . . $105,053,600 96 


Appropriated as follows: 





Apvroved losses in COUTSe Of PAYMEDL..........:.eccceceeeeeeeeeeceseecenerecetenseeee $440,517 % 
Reported losses awaiting Proof, C1C.... 22. ccccccccccccccccasecncecccescceceseneessesece 375.388 56 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (claims not presented)............0.-. ses+« 40.592 49 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented)................ ce-teeceeecees cove 29,952 52 
Reserved tor re-insurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 
I cient eens, past nhend gapeeuh wend essen ebewetets cos teeusepeesooennees 88,904,186 00 
Keserved for coptipgent liabilities to Toptine Dividend Fund. Janu- 
ary Ist. 1889, over and avove a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 
POLICIES Of TNAL CIAKB......-cccccccccccccese eeeseeenenesereceesseseeess $6,423.77 13 
Addition tc the Fund during I680............ccccce ce ceneeecceeeeeeeeeeees 2,30 540 16 
DEDUC $8,724,317 29 
. Retormed to Tontine Policv-holders during the year op matured Ton- 
DEG, sobucdbks ve ceemacboowsscnedbe tdavedecsCabevsescoss | © ccccccccccceee 1.019.264 18 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 180V............cccccccce ceccccceccnscececeseceecees 7.706.063 11 
Reserved for premiums paid 11 AAVANCE.........66-cccceeececececcccccncctansawesstavescs 40,046 73 
$97,535,777 68 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... ...........ccccceee sees aoe $7,517,823 28 





$105,053,600 96 
Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 


ing the Tontine Fund)............... .....++- ry $15,600 000 00 

From the andivided surplus. as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annval premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 

BGT... os cvcccccceee $9.5%.210 Jan 1, 1888....... $58.955% Jan. 1. 1s8s...... SBB.0TVBAS = MBB... eee eee 28,522 
BEB. cc ccesccoccee W.92,00 Jan. 1, 1889....... 419.886.5005 Jan. 1, 1889.. ... 95,480,186 = 1588... - 333% 
1889... -» 12,021,121 Jan. 1, 1800....... 95,001,970 Jan. 1, 1890...... 205,053,600 IBSB.. ek. cece ee 39,499 


Number ot policies issued during the year, 39,409. 
New Insurance $151,119,088, 
Total number ot policies in force Jan. 1st, 1890, 150,381. 
Amount at risk, $495,601,970 
TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 


JOHN N. STEARNS 
WM L. STRONG, 
WwW. F. BUCKLEY, 


HENRY BOWERS. RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, ©. C. BALDWIN, A. H. WELCH, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, E. N. GIBBS, L. L. WHITE. 


H. C. MORTIMER. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 


RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. DUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 





Established 40 Years. 


FURS. 


Don’t buy until you have ex- 
amined the style, quality and 
prices of my Seal Garments. 


HENRY SIEDE, 


14 WEST 14TH ST., and 
5TH AVE, & 38TH ST., 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Send for [lustrated Catalogue. 


re HOLIDAY GIFTS , 


Diamonds ond Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Watches. Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


PATENT. 

On y perfect cuff, sleeve and collar Button made. All 

one piece. Goes in like a wedge and flies around 
c ross the buttonhole. 

Strong, Durable, and can be adjusted with perfect 
ease. No wear or tear. 

This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


* ESTABLISHED 1821. * 
WEDDING 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Genuine Bronze Groups and Figures. 
Carrara Marble Statuary of the highest rank. 
Mantel Clocks enamelled bronze. 
Onyx and Gold Bronze Ol-cks, chime movements. 
Carriage or Travelling Clocks, Repeaters, Alarms, etc 
Westminster Chiming Clocks, London make. 
Grandfather's Clocks, carved and marquetry. 
White and gold Cabinet Clocks, charming novelties, 
Candelabra in gold, bronze, silver, and crystal, 
Candelabra and Vases in ormolu and bronze, 
Liqueur Sets in cut crystal and silver, 
Cases of silver-mountea Carvers. 
Card and Centre Tables, Louis XV. 
Brio-a-Brac and Jewel Cabinets. 
Pive o’Clock Tea Tables, Chippendale. 
Ladies’ Writing Desks, Louis XVI. 
White and Gold Consoles ani Cabinets, 
First Empire Writing Desks, etc. 
Bonheur du jour Writing Desks. 
Ink-8tands in ormola, onyx, and china. 
Dozens of Plates beautifully painted. 
Chocolate Cups and Saucers, old and new forms. 
Solid silver Berry Dishes. 
Novelties in solid silver of Dutch make. 
Bread Baskets in solid silver. 
Solid silver Desk Furnishings. 
Opera-Glasses of superior quality and clearness, 
Bonbonnieres of Dresden and English China. 
Examples of Royal Porcelain. 
Onyx and Bronze Pedestals, choice quality. 
Porcelain, brass, onyx, and iron Piano Lamps. 
Ormolu Piano and Banquet Lamps. 
Large Pedestal Vases, exquisitely painted. 
The public cordially invited, 
Purchases reserved for later delivery. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Ovington Brothers 


330 
Fifth Ave., Hear 
New York. 33d St. 
Brooki_ n House Fulton and Clark Sts. 


FOR A 2¢ STAMP 


pn aoe 


Raraiice eM MA 
AD 











Benedict Building, 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 



















Richardson & Boynton Co.’s 
SANITARY HEATING FURNACES 


Contain the newest patterns, comprising latest 
improvements possible to adopt in a Heating Far- 
nace, where Power, Efficiency, Economy and Dura- 
bility is desired. Medical and Scientific Experts 
pronounce these Furnaces superior in every re- 
spect to all others for supplyirg pure air, free from 
gas and dust. 

Send for circulars—Solid by all first-class dealers. 


Richardson & Boynton Co., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
238 & 234 Water St. New York. 





Farm and Carden. 


[Uhe Agricultural Editor will be glad to recety any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested. | 


RURAL NOTES AND NEWS. 


PREPARED ESPECIALLY FOR THE INDEPENDENT BY 
D. D. T. MOokeE. 


TENDER turkeys for Christmas. 

Mature plans for winter work. 

Harvest ice and fuel crops early. 

Feed and water stock regularly. 

Arrange to farm better next year. 

Oregon has a large potato crop. 

Clover seed is going to be scarce. 

Japan chestnuts are being boomed. 

Best ** night cap” for fowls —corn. 

Cornstalks and good straw save hay. 

Increase stock feed as winter advances. 

Attend Farmers’ Clubs and Institutes. 

Improve the mind during winter leisure. 

Get good books for holiday presents. 

Sleds and skates for good rural boys. 

Resolve to keep a farm diary in 1891. 

Time to begin posting farm accounts. 

Put plenty of good fuel under cover. 

Let’s see—Low about that ice-house? 

Winter no superfluous or useless stock of 
any kind. 

There are 157 
Legislature. 

The sale of oleomargarine has been strictly 
prohibited in Russia. 

A foot-power thresheris among the Scotch 
farm machines. 

Always breed from a sire that will im- 
prove your stock. 

Onions and fruits keep better in shallow 
bins than in heaps. 

Don’t oblige your children to climb snow- 
drifts to get to school. 

Good schools and plenty of good books for 
tbe youvg people pay well. 

Failures, as weil as successes,‘teach useful 
lessons. Wisely learn from both. 

Much of the corn grown in the West this 
year is too soft to put into cribs. 

Have you got everything in the best pos- 
sible condition for winter? 

A few bruised apples will sooner or later 
spoil the whole barrel. 

Vermont farmers ask for an agricultural 
college separate from the University of 
Vermont. 

Short-horn breeders in the Argentine Re- 
public have started a herd book. 

American Shropshire breeders are buying 
the best sheep to be found in England. 

The orange crop in Seville and Sicily is 
reported a failure. 

Wool is two cents per pound bigher in 
Australia, with an upward tendency. 

Vermont votes $30,000 to give that State 
a good showing at the World’s Fair. 

A pint of ripe strawberries, grown in the 
open air, picked at Hartford, Coun., No- 
vember 19th. 

Canadian breeders of Holsteins propose 
to have a herd-book of their own. 

An agricultural experiment station has 
been established at Santa Clara, Cuba. 

Woen well tilled and fertilized the farm- 
er’s bank (of earth) never breaks. 

Two thicknes:es ‘of newspaper make a 
good lining for apple barrels. 

Money spent in painting farm buildings 
and implements is well invested. 

A State dairy school is to be added to the 
lowa Agricultural College. 

Sweden exported over 30,000,000 pounds of 
butter to England last year. 

Canadians will ship sardines to Europe, 
hoping to compete with the French. 

Forest fires proved very destructive in the 
Black Hills of Dakota last summer. 

Some 1,500 cattle were swept from Atlan- 
tic steamships and lost in one week re- 
cently. 

Iowa State Alliance sent $200 to the desti- 
tute farmers of Oklahoma. 

Never allow your horses to stand in the 
wind or cold unblanketed. 

Watch prices and prospects, and market 
your produce opportunely. 

Now crowd the feed if you are fattening 
beef, pigs or poultry. 

Wise stock-raisers now try to grow meat 
ratber than to accumulate fat. 

Make tbe most profitable use possible of 
all by products, for in these often lie the 
profits of farming. 

Alternately starving and gorging a pig 
does not make ‘‘a streak of fat and astreak 
of lean.”’ Feed regularly. 

Starving or freezing an avimal is one way 
to render farming both unprofitable aod 
unpopular. 

Organization and co-operation are potent 
factors for farmers; give them your en- 
couragement and support. 

Twenty-five or thirty pounds of granu- 
lated sagar syrup is sufficient winter and 
spring food fur one colony of bees. 
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The act of Congress providing for the in- 
spection of salted pork and bacon, and cat- 
tle for export, went into force on Novem- 

- ber 10th. 

Michigan is said tg be the only State that 
will thresh much clover seed this year, and 
even there it will be greatly below the aver- 
aye. 

Nathan Clark, of Copenhagen, N. Y , says 
two quarts of grain feed is better than a 
dog to bring cows to the barn. i 

Michigan seeded 1,500,000 acres to wheat 
the past fall, an increase over last year of 
64,000 acres. The average condition of the 
plant is in excess of 100. 

“The great trouble with the farmers is 
that they cultivate their muscles too much 
and their brains too little,’ says an ex- 
change. 

The Texas cotton crop for 1890 is esti- 
mated at 1,850,000 bales, making it the 
largest in the history of the State. 

In the West old corn is practically ex- 
hausted, and the new crop proves disap- 
pointing in both quantity and quality. 

“Excelsior ’’ for live stock. Western 
stock feeders believe in higher prices next 
summer for all kinds of live stock. 

The season’s wheat sowings of France, 
Germany and Austro-Hungary will show 
a larger acreage than last year. 

Report says that twenty-five Northern 
farmers have bought 3,000 acres in Ala- 
bama, where they will begin co operative 

farming. 

The wheat crop of Washington is esti- 
mated at 16,000,000 bushels, the largest in 
its history. 

Remember that good care, good stock and 
good shelter are three very important items 
in poultry keeping. 

In Wilmington, Del., an abattoir and cold 
storage company has been organized for the 
purpose of slaughtering cattle. 

What is claimed to be the largest market- 
house in the world is being erected in Phil- 
adelphia for the use of wholesale and retail 
dealers. 

Millet and Hungarian hay, run through 
a cutting machine, is recommended as a 
good feed for stock. 

The Hungarian Minister of Agriculture 
has given directions to plant large tracts of 
land to American vines. 

In a family of children it is better to cut 
down on pies and cakes and be a little more 
flush with milk. 

“Add the uncounted comforts to the 
money income before you declare that the 
farm does not pay,” says an exchange. 

The Japanese and Chinese flour trade is 
growing fast on the Pacific Coast, and 
millers there finda good market in tho:ze 
countries for a large proportion of their 
flour. 

An innovation in the methods of landing 
green fruit at the port of New York is about 
to be put into practice. It consists of a 
steam heated wharf 56x184 feet in dimen- 
sions, 

Soils may be changed by under draining, 
fertilization and cultivation, but the de- 
mands of any particular crop are always 
the same and cannot be changed. 

The old war horse “Jim,” ridden through- 
out the late war by Colonel Whitaker, of 
New Haven. Ind., died recently, aged 
thirty-five. He was buried with the honors 
of war by aG. A. R. Post. 

The breeder who has things so unhandy 
that in winter he must freeze himself and 
his stock while watering them, ‘ misses 
it,” » most decidedly, and should not be imi- 
tate 

After the farmer has got all‘the aid he 
can from science, which will oo a@ won- 

derful assistance, he will still have to rely 
largely upon hisown judgment in many 
operations. 

It is said that the use by Dr. Koch of 
uinea pigs for the preparation of the 
ymph he uses, has created a great demand 

in Europe for these little animals. 

** Kill the Christmas turkey on the 20th,” 
advises Farm Journal, * and let it hang in 
a dry, cool place, until the morning of the 
25th. Alittle ripening improves the qual- 
=F Kill one at the same time for the poor 

dow over in Ragged Hollow.” 

HINT TO SLOW OR BEHINDHAND E'ARMERS: 
Perhaps the balance of the husking can be 
done on the barn floor or on the sunny side 
ofa building. Topple the shocks over on a 
low sled and draw them from the field. 

A contemporary pemneney says: “What 
this country needs is for farmers to under- 
stand that winter dairying pays best: that 
winter-made butter costs less than sum- 
mer-made, and sells for one-third more.” 

It is in priat that the New York Land 
and Irri — Cmmpeny has been organized 
at Aberdee D., with a capital of $100,- 
000,000 to > bay lands and sink artesian wells 
for irrigation i in the James River Valley. 

“* Cover the asparagus patch in December 
with manure so deep that the ground can- 
not be seen,” saysa gardening authority; 
‘‘in March put on 600 pounds nitrate of soda 
per acre, and for the three following months 
pocket the dollars.”’ 7 


New York City. 




















GONSTIPATION 


and other 

bowel complaints 
cured and prevented 
by the prompt 

use of 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. 
They 
regulate the liver, 
cleanse the stomach, 
and greatly assist 
digestion. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 


For improved and economic cookery use 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


for Beef Tea, Soups, Made Dishes, Sauces (Game, 
Fish, etc.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. ee for any 
lengti of time, and is cheaper and of finer flaver than 
any other stock. 





Genuine only with J. von Licbig’ s sigua- 
tare reas a in blue. One pound of Extract 
of Beef equal to Storty pounds of lean beef. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY. 









hs Water. Unequalled for 
mi Indigestion and Acid- 
ity of the Stomach. 





Mm STABLISHED N 


BARRYS 


RICOPHEROUS; 


FOR THE 


Hair & Skin. 


An ay dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all 
a urities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray 
r, and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beau- 
‘ful. Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the 
skin, glands and muscles, and quickly healing cuts, 
burns, bruises, sprains, &c. All Druggists or by Mail, 
50 Cts. BARCLAY & CO , 44 Stone St, New York. 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


HE WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 





WITH CABLE COM WUNICATION 
is reached in sixty hours ny | New York by the ele- 
gant steamers of the Quebec S. 8. Co., sailing weekly. 
The situation of these islands south of 
Stream renders FROST UNK 
bee's formation PREVENTS MALARIA 

. 8. 


about four dollars. per day. 

For all I particulars appl to 
A.A peed rs quebec Canada. 
titOs, COUR & 261 roadway. New York. 
Or A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agen 

59 Broadw. ay, New York. 


Tour to the Holy Land, $675. 


Programmes of Gaze’s Select Winter, Spring and 
Summer Tours for 1891, to Central Europe, the Ri- 
viera, Italy, Egypt, the Nile and Palestine, now 
dy. Ocean t — of the U lines; best ticketing fa- 

e A ag ted States, Europe, the 








Reenter way, N. Y. (Estab. 1844), 
Sole ji - for New Nile Steamship Co. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant 
Broadway, corner 11th Street,New York. 


Union Square Hotel 
OORNER 16TH STREET NEW YORE 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 








RisiNGSUN 
STOVE Po LISH 














FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY,. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. ard all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading t CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggists. 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOB 











One Month, $0,30 
Four Months, $1.06 
Six Months, $1.50 / Four Years $8. 

One Year, $3.00! Five Years,$10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Conntry in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for whieh payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in-connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THRE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 


ADVERTISING RATES made kauown 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
2651 Broadway, New York City. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


Wehave a limited fuibper of copies of ‘ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence atthe White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The rirst sxeading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.”’ The cook gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the nome life of Abranam Lincoln 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequeland key to Mr. Carventer’s great victure 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that victure; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for “ TH 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it post-paid at $@c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book—“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN”—is 
yetatled at 50c, We will furnish it post-paid 


35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


1HE INDEPENDEN1, 


251 Broadway, New York City; 


Two Years, $5.00 
Three Years $7.00 

















THE INDEPENDENT. 
ITS PROSPERITY, 








THE year 1890, now near its close, has been 
one of the most prosperous in the history 
of THE INDEPENDENT. Its subscribers, 
advertisers, friends and receipts have 
steadily increased. While the receipts 
for the year 1889 were larger than for 
many previous years, those for the pres- 
ent year have been far more satisfac- 
tory. Of course we have room for more 
subscribers, and we know that a few 
words now from our numerous friends—as 
old subscriptions are being renewed—would 
vastly increase that number. May we be 
permitted to ask each one to send us at 
least one new name—with their own re- 
newal—in the way of wishing THE INDE- 
PENDENT a “‘Happy New Year,” at the same 
time reducing the cost of the paper to both 
names, as may be seen below. 

We mean to make THE INDEPENDENT bet- 
ter, richer, and hence more valuable year 
by year; and we promise to do so in propor- 
tion to the increase of our subscription list. 
Our advertising patronage is now and 
has been for years very much larger 
than that of any similar weekly in the 
world. Our patrons in that department 
embrace the largest, strongest and best- 
known corporations and business firms in 
the country. 

Our oldest advertising patrons—of twenty 
to thirty years standing—are now among 
our very best; and we are pleased to know 
that their liberal investments for space in 
THE INDEPENDENT have given steadily in- 
creasing satisfaction. 

We have made no reduction in the amount 
of reading matter given to our subscribers 
because of the large amount of advertis- 
ing with which our columns have been 
crowded. On thecontrary, we have given 
them more, and at far greater expense than 
ever in the past, as our readers, by re- 
ceiving oft repeated extra pages, very well 
know. We are determined that however 
much we may be crowded with advertising 
our reading matter shall not be one whit 
abridged. 

Our foreign subscription list, which is 
constantly increasing, shows that THE IN- 
DEPENDENT isnow sent to yearly subscri- 
bers, to forty-one different countries or 
nations, outside of the United States, em- 
bracing post-offices located in all the lead- 
ing countries of the world, as follows: 


Canada, Turkey, 

Mexico, Bulgaria, 
Guatemala, Eastern Roumelia. 
Costa Riva, Persia, 

Brazil, China, 

Chili, Korea, 

Argentine Republic, Japan, 

England, India, 

Scotland, Siam, 

Ireland, Ceylon, 

France, Egypt, 

Spain, East Africa, 
Netherlands, South Africa, 
Germany, West Africa, 
Sweden, Australia, 
Denmark, New Zealand, 
Russia, Sandwich Islands, 
Switzerland, Caroline [slands, 
Italy, Bermuda, 

Greece, West Indies. 


Our mail books also show that THE In- 
DEPENDENT is sent weekly to regular sub- 
scribers in every State and Territory in the 
United States, except Alaska. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Months....... $ 75| Six Months....... $1.5e 
Four Months........ 1.00 | One Year.......... 3.00 
Two years to one subscriber................- 5.00 
One year each to two subscribers.............. 5.00 
Three years to one subscriber...............+. 1.0 
Three subscribers one year @ach.............. 1.08 
Four years to one snbscriber................ ~ 8.50 
Four subscribers one year each.............. . 250 
Five years to one subscriber............--.--+« 10.68 
Fivesubscribers one year each............ ---- 10.08 


In Clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 10 Cents. 


** TRIAL TRIP” 


All papers are discontinued at expiration of time 
paid for. Address, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


P. O. Box 2787. 251 Broapway, New Yor Crry. 


Any Subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a spect 


one month, 30 centa. 





men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 





would like the paper sent. 
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HK. H. BABCOCK Co. 
FIME CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Be ay Wagons Cabr' sees, Rockawa’ Sur- 
Depot Road W 


agons, Buc 
Fyownee hesiers, ony Carta tc! 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE: 
216 Factory St., Watertown, N. Y. 
N. Y. City Salesrooms, 408-412 Broome St. 





Excellence; 
Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 
scribe our clothing to-day as they 
did forty years ago. 

Our former location was incon. 
venient for the ladies, who are usu 
ally the purchasers of 


Children’s Clothing. 


In our new store we have made this 
department a leading feature, and 
ofter such a generous variety of suits 
for boys of all ages that every taste 
eannot fail to be satisfied. 


Devlin & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, 
Gaion Square we». Cor, 14th St, N.Y 


ST EINWAY | 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
moe ty ee the ee J of Arts for 

and several mestbiabons 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms : Steinway Hall, New York 
.B.& E.LSHAW, 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 











Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 





FA RGO’S $2.50 
LA DLES’ BOOTS 


does not keepthem, send 
to us for descriptive list 
and Sresnens 4 ob- 
taining t shoe: A 
Pocket Mirror wiil be 
sent to each inquirer. 

C:H- FARGO & CO. 

Chicago, Ill. 


BLACK CORSETS. 











LANGDON & BATOHELLER’s _ |! 
GENUINE \] 


|| THOMSON'S GLOVE FITTING || 


The utmost pertee- 
tion in the art of Cor- 
set Making has been 
reached in our 








STYLE 

CORSET, 
eut on the latest 
Freuch design, in 


SHORT, MEDIUM 
and EXTRA LONG 
waists. These corsets 
will satisfy the most 
fastidious. 

Made in Royal 
ii Fast Black, White 
and French Gray. 


are S. Set Sur: 








c 


iducement ever offered to 
brated Teas, Coffees and Ba Dg 
lars address, THE GREA AMERICA) N TEA 
--31 and 33 Vesey St.. New York. P.O. Box 288. 


EXERCISE AT HOME. 


The Standard Chest-Weight, 


For BRAIN WORKERS AND SED- 
ENTARY PEOPLE. 


Used - all Sy paasvene. Cor- 


rects rou ry a 

chest. Price, $4.00 to . Han 

om D appearacee and very com- 
o 








; 
8 





tions ad, itis 





HEATING AND 


ETROIT LIGHTING Co. , 


BOLTON 
HOT- 


-HEATER 


WARMS 
MODERN HOMES 
OF THE 

BETTER CLASS. 


ALSO scHooLs, 
HOSPITALS, 


GREENHOUSES. 
ETC. 


Send for Ilustrated Book, 


“ Warmth for Winter Homes.” 
392 WIGHT STREET, DETR IT, 
42 PEARL STRERT, BOSTON, 
88 LAKE STREET. CHICAGO. 
608 N. 4th STREET, 8ST. LOUIS. 





age ROME - YOU WANT 





— satisfaction is guaranteed. 


ig most and best Lg itis possible to oot from Kerosene 
Oil and a Lamp that is easy to operate and 


CANNOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


THE “ROCHESTER” LAMP 


meets all the requirements; simply have the right size wick, good o}1 and perfect 


nequalled for Church lighting. 


We have made and sold over 1,000,000 since it was patented in 1885. 


We offer for you to select from 
overs esyie and price—from the cheapest Nickel Stand Lamp to Elegant Banquet 
an 1m pF. 


over 1,000 varieties of Stand and Hanging Lamps— 


Nothing better for Wedding and Christmas Gifts. 


If your dealer does not have the GENUINE ROCHESTER {rerz, lamp is plainly 
trade marked the “ ROCHESTER”’) or such designs as you may 


You can order by mail, as we can ship safely either by expats or freight. 


Manufactured by EDWARD MILLER & CO., 


10 AND 12 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Between Park Place and Barclay St. 


ike, come to our store. 


Send for circular. 





BLIC 
~ tad 


LS &Pl 
JENTERTAI 
LORED 


~ QUEEN & CO. 


PHIL 


ATAL 








Church, 
Lodge, 
Parlor, 
Pews and 
Opera Chairs 


8. C. SMALL 


& Co., 
Boston,Mass- 








Established 1840. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings 


IMPORTERS OF 


<P DIAMONDS 


AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES. 


The Largest Assortment of Unset Diamonds and 
Diamond Jewelry in this Country. 


58 Nassau St. and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





BROWN’S 
FRENGH 
DRESSING 


on your 





Specimen 
k of 
ype, 
cute £c., 
5 cents, 


Circular 
sent free. 





25 Murray S8t.,N. Y. City. Guide Book, 15 cents. 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
Bn we N. 

h Wareho 

eon York, and 





Bra 
87 John § St., 
19 Lake St, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 
Mrdrantip Rams, Garden 
es, mp Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
aeeteme, Street Washers, 


Works Feundedin i 
Highest medal award 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, Fran 
1867; Vien 








ailed fr 
GA SETT MOH. 
it.. Providence, R.1. 


Address NA 
66. W'Spreeue 





, na, Austr ia, in 
Centennial Exhibition 








THE SMITH & WESSON 


SAFETY HAMMERLESS REVOLVER, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 





A Perfect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 





The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 


new an yaluable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below wil 
receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 
: Springfield, Mass. 





BAIL 


Compound Haht-spceading 5 Sil. 
Corrugated G! 


ver-plated 





. Satisfaction 4 
guaranterd. Cai 
rice list ce 
BAILEY REFLECTOR co. & 
teburgh, Pa. 





designs. 
on 708 Penn Ave. Pitt: 


anal 
WerH Jacksdw-&(6 


Union Square «oxrm, cor, Broadway 


Headquarters Choice Mantels, Grates, Fen- 
ders and Tiles. 














Low Estimates 
Careful Service. 


Dodd's ey. A8e"e!: Bostor 


Reliable Dealing, 








FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


Darning 
Cotton of 
our Dye. 
Retail stores 
R27 B 




















to General lings. aR ee 
imei eae y 





December 18, 1890. 
























THE VENTILATED, 


SANATORY SHOES 


DR. J A E G ER’S 
Sanitary Woolen System Co., 


are the only shoes 
that are strictly in 
peoos ‘ 

r styles an 
combine all the ae 
ditions essential to a 
perfectly healthful 
shoe. 


are made in 
conformity to 


the 
rinciples of Dr. 
Jacger's ‘Sanitary 


preventive of all the 
. ailments of the feet. 
THEY ARE BECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS. 
PRICES REASONABLE. 

Take Notice!—Under the protection of 
their Patent and Trade-mark, the above named 
Company have the sole ri ht’ to make and sell 
these goods in the United States. 












A A—Perforated felt 


B—Air duct. 
C—Air well. 


Spring. 
E E—Upper felt sole. 
F a felt 














secTionaL ~yidws > 
These Shoes are Strictly First-class in 
every way. The purchaser will find them 
Elegant, Comfortable, and Durable. 
The customer, once fitted, can obtain the 
same size and quality, at any future time, with 
assurance of a fit, by ordering the same num- 
ber, without re-measurement. Onur shoes can 
be repaired by any good shoemaker. 
We solicit correspondence and inspection. 
For Catalogue and Circulars—free, by 
mail—send to 


DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanitary Woolen System Company, 


827 & 829 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


“TERFECTION 


UTTER. 


M EA’ T,.. and urT roved 
for Family Use, for TT 





COOKED MEATS, 
CHICKEN, LOBSTER 
OYSTERS, ETC., for 
CROQUETTES. 

Materials for 
sess B Mince Meatand 





Cannot Fruit Cakes. 

D oF a Almonds, 

ap Cocoanut, 

Gut of Order. ae: Citron, Figs. 
BEEF FOR 

Pryce wiaen BEEF TEA. 

— = Beefand ind Pork for 









j- 
Descriptive cir- ai vo ~m 
cnlars, together aes: Hoy’ se "Headit ese 


with Mrs.Rorer’s 
‘Dainty Dishes 
for All the Year 
Round,” giving 
cixty recipcs of 
plain and fancy : 
dishes prepared by use of 
PerfectionCutter, mailed 
free en application to ‘"s 
-, AMERICAN MACHINE co., 
Lehigh Ave. and American St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


) Pulverizing Stale 
f Breadand Crackers 
fF for Frying Purposes 












“Down With High Prices.” 
SEWING MACHINES 


FROM $40 TO $10! 
Prices Lower than the Lowest on 
» Buggies, Carts, Sleighs, Harness. 
$5.00 Family or Store Scale, $1.00 
A 240-1b. Farmers’ Scale. ... 3.00 
Farmers, do your own Repairs. 
Forge and Kit of Tools... . $20.00 
p..-. other Articles at Half Price. 
AGO BCALE CO., Chicago, IIL 


CALIFORNIA 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly and 
comfortably by the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line, over 
which Through Vestibuled Trains are 
run from Chicago to Portland, Cre, 
without change, carrying 7 hrough Pull- 
man Drawing-Room £leepers from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco without change 
many hours quicker than by any other 
line. New Pullman and Wagner Sleep 
ing Cars, Free Reclining Chair Cars, 
superb Dining Cars and Colonist £ leep- 
ing Cars, are features of the equipment 
afforded travelers via the Chicago & 
North-Western, Union & Southern Pa- 
cific Railways. 

Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets 
and full information, or address 

A. W. THRALL, 


Gen’1Pass’r & Tkt.Agt.Chicago&North-WesternR'y 
CHICAGO, ILL. 






Only A$I0 

















Tus Isperarpust Press, 41 TO 63 GOLD STREET WEAR FULTON S¥Riee. 








